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“When you sell a man a book you don’t sell him just twelve 
ounces of paper and ink and glue—you sell him a whole new life.” 
—From “Parnassus on Wheels” by Christopher Morley. 


“To write a book is a task needing only pen, ink and paper; to 
print a book is rather more difficult, because genius often expresses 
itself illegibly; to read a book is more difficult still, for one has to 
struggle with sleep; but to sell a book is the most difficult task of 
all.” —FrELix Daun—From “The Romance of Bookselling” by 
Frank A. Mumby. 


PREFACE 


The basis of this book was a course of lessons on book salesman- 
ship, given at the William Penn Evening High School, Philadel- 
phia. So many applications for the material were received from 
persons living too far away to attend the school that the lessons 
were published serially in The Publishers’ Weekly. 

“The Home School for Booksellers,” as the printed lessons were 
called, was intended as a sort of correspondence school without 
any correspondence. Those who believe there are no good letter- 
writers today should start, a non-correspondence school. The 
abundant and helpful letters addressed to the Home School showed 
that letter-writing is far from being a lost art, and served as cor- 
rective schooling for the Home School teacher. 

Of the many things which must go into the training of a book- 
seller, this volume ventures to touch but one field, the books them- 
selves and their editions. Those who handle books must have 
business training and selling experience; must learn something of 
advertising and store display; have a knowledge of paper, printing 
and book-making; and must have an abiding interest in people 
and in the community to be served. But to a greater extent than is 
the case in most retailing, there is necessary a close and intimate 
knowledge of the character of the merchandise. The first requisite 
of a bookseller is to know books; the next, to know where to ob- 
tain them. 

This volume, then, is an introduction to book knowledge with 
some discussion of editions and their makers. As no single course 
could cover all the fields of literature, this one will show many 
omissions of material which would have extended the book to 
many volumes. The contents is somewhat arbitrary in its scope, 
including, for the most part, those classifications on which a stu- 
dent bookseller is first likely to need special knowledge: reference 
books, poetry, fiction, etc. Children’s books would need a book by 
themselves, but have been frequently written on in a practical way. 


Science, economics, sociology, agriculture, business, technology, 
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etc., having less historical development as a literature than the 
others, would need a slightly different approach to meet the book- 
seller’s needs. Law, medicine and education, are also omitted. 

A bookseller’s approach to literature is of necessity different 
from that of the general student. He wants to visualize the writ- 
ings he hears about as books to be bought from the right pub- 
lisher and fitted to the right reader. To him all literatures are of 
one body, the importance of which may be somewhat judged by the 
present buying interest of the public. He thinks of books in gen- 
eral classifications as they would naturally be handled in a book- 
store, not as a chronological sequence, bringing poet and historian 
side by side. He needs to know the landmarks along the great 
highways of literature, and his increasing experience and handy 
reference books will easily guide him into the byways. 

Bookselling is an ancient calling and an interesting business 
for which increased training is needed if our present day is to be 
served adequately in its rapidly growing need of books. In the 
field of bookselling education this volume is offered as a modest 
experiment. 

The second edition has been entirely revised and reset. Eight 
chapters are entirely new and many others enlarged. The lists of 
editions have been carefully reédited and the dates of publication 
of all books mentioned have been given when known. 

BrssiIE GRAHAM. 
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NOTES TO THE STUDENT OR TEACHER 


The arrangement of authors in the chapters is as largely as pos- 
sible chronological by date of birth; and the author’s works are 
chronological by the date of publication. The date of each au- 
thor’s birth and death has been given in so far as obtainable and 
the first date of publication of each book. When the date of pub- 
lication precedes the name of the publisher of the now available 
edition it indicates that that house was not the original publisher. 
In connection with modern works in English or in foreign lan- 
guages, the dates given are those of first publication; in the case 
of ancient classics, the dates of translation into English are given. 

As this book is intended to be a practical preparation for book- 
selling, the editions listed are those currently obtainable in the 
United States. During the past few years, numerous standard sets 
and good editions of the classics have gone out of print, and, 
though still frequently found in second-hand stores, cannot be 
readily obtained, and are omitted, often with much regret. In 
some cases such out-of-print editions have so important a place 
among good editions and are so little replaceable by others, they 
are included for general information and marked o.p. (out of 
print.) In a few cases, editions formerly imported from England 
and now in print there, though discontinued in the United States, 
are included. Subscription editions, not handled in bookstores, 
are generally omitted. 

In the field of contemporary writings the question of the in- 
clusion of out-of-print books offers difficult decisions. If the vol- 
umes are of little importance to the discussion of the author and 
probably not to be reprinted, the titles are omitted. In some cases 
to omit an out-of-print title is to break the thread of the author’s 
development, and the inclusion is made, using the name of the 
last publisher. Popular reprints, as far as available at the time 
of printing, are included, but the list of these changes from year to 
year. These book lists are not intended to be exhaustive bibli- 
ographies such as are needed for collecting first editions. 
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x NOTES TO STUDENT OR TEACHER 


When a book appears in a series or a set, the name of the series 
or set is given in connection with the publisher’s name wherever 
it is currently used to describe the book. 

The names of publishers have been abbreviated, but the full firm 
names and addresses will be found in the book-trade catalogues 
which it is assumed will be available for students of this book. 

The questions after each chapter are not intended to cover all the 
matter in the chapter, but to serve as suggestions as to how study 
may be checked up, and, by a little research, broadened. 
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CHAPTER I 
A BOOKSELLER’S LIBRARY 


Wuart shall a bookseller read that will be of most help to him in 
his profession? What books have been written especially for book- 
sellers? 

These questions bring to mind a passage in a volume called “Li- 
braries” by John Cotton Dana, in which the question as to what a 
librarian shall read is answered thus: 

“She must know her books. To know them she must read un- 
ceasingly, not much in a few books but a little in all the books, all 
the journals, book catalogues, many pamphlets, and all newspapers 
which come to her library. With her there can be no question of 
what to read, she must read it all, not all of all she sees, but a 
little of everything she sees. Any worker in any library who does 
not read, read, and forever read cannot hope for and cannot expect 
any notable success.” 

If such an ambition, such an attempt, is not out of the question 
for a librarian, it ought not to be out of the question for a book- 
seller. The only difference is that a bookseller is rarely encour- 
aged by his employer to read, while a librarian is both encouraged 
and required to read. 

However, the bookseller has, perhaps, one advantage over the 
librarian in the fact that so little has been written for his particular 
use and instruction. 


General Histories of Bookselling 


The profession of bookselling is one of old and honorable tradi- 
tions, and every bookseller who values association with the past 
will want to know the historical backgrounds of his trade. There 
are three histories of English booksellers and four of American, 
which together form a survey of the field from the earliest time to 
the present. Although some of these books are out of print, they 
are by no means rare in second-hand bookstores. The English his- 


tories are more general, being in the nature of collective biographies 
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of booksellers; while the American are more personal, and in two 
cases are limited to one particular house. 


English Bookselling 


CURWEN, HENRY. 


A History of Booksellers: The Old and the New. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1873. 0. p. 

This is the first history of booksellers ever written. The author 
undertook the work after reading a statement of Thomas Carlyle’s: 
“In these days, ten ordinary histories of kings and courtiers were 
well exchanged against the tenth part of one good History of 
Booksellers.” Curwen treats only of English booksellers, includ- 
ing such names as Longman, Constable, Murray, Moxon, Nelson, 


Mudie. 


MUMBY, FRANK ARTHUR. 


The Romance of Bookselling. London, Chapman & Hall, 1910; 
Boston, Little, 1911. 0. p. 

This is “a history from the earliest times to the twentieth cen- 
tury.” It is confined entirely to English booksellers and covers in 
part the same ground as Curwen’s, but carries the history down 
to our own day, including the names of Macmillan, Bohn, Bell, 


Cassell, Heinemann. It contains a valuable bibliography of book- 
selling by W. H. Peet. 


KNIGHT, CHARLES. 1791-1873. 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. London, Bell and Daldy. 
1865. oo. p. 


Gossip of the old shops by the famous editor. Interesting chap- 
ter on John Newbery, first publisher of children’s books. 


MARSTON, E. 


Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days. Scribner, 1901. 0. p. 
The author, of the firm of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., writes 
of booksellers from Samuel Richardson, the author of “Pamela” 
and “the most famous man who has ever stood behind a book- 
seller’s counter,” down to William Hutton and James Lackington. 
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SPENCER, WALTER T. 


Forty Years in My Bookshop. Houghton, 1923. 


The reminiscences of a famous London dealer in rare books, full 
of fact and anecdote. 


American Bookselling 


DERBY, J. C. 1818-1893. 


Fifty Years among Authors, Books, and Publishers. Carleton, 
1884. 0. p. 

The author, the founder of the firm of Derby & Miller, 1848, 
afterwards Derby & Jackson, 1855, has given us the only general 
history that we have of American booksellers and publishers. 
Some of his chapter headings are: “Harper & Brothers,” “D. 
Appleton & Company,” “George W. Carleton,” “H. O. Houghton,” 
“George Palmer Putnam,” “G. & C. Merriam,” “J. B. Lippincott,” 
“Lee & Shepard,” “Henry Carey Baird,” “Ticknor & Fields,” 
“Little, Brown & Company.” 


PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN. 1844— 

Authors and Their Publishers in Ancient Times. Putnam, 1894. 
O. p. 

Books and Their Makers during the Middle Ages. 2 vols. Vol. 
1—a. p. 476-1600; Vol. 2—1500-1709. Putnam, 1896-1897. 

George Palmer Putnam, Sr.: A Memoir. Putnam, 1912. 

Memories of My Youth. 1844-1865. Putnam, 1914. 

Memories of a Publisher. 1865-1915. Putnam, 1915. 

Mr. Putnam’s titles form a history of books as well as of book- 
sellers. His “Memories of a Publisher” is especially interesting 
for the light it throws on the history of international copyright. It 
supplements the great work of Richard Rogers Bowker, “Copyright: 
Its History and Law” (Houghton). The Putnam reminiscences in- 
clude many English booksellers as well as American. 


HARPER, JOSEPH HENRY. 1850— 


The House of Harper. Harper, 1912. 
This book, containing anecdotes of all the famous authors whose 
books have been published by Harper, is a mine of table-talk. It 
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is written in a delightful, informal style, and records memorable 
incidents connected with the books of Mark Twain, DuMaurier, 
Constance Fenimore Woolson (Cooper’s grandniece), Dinah 


Mulock Craik, and others. 


HOLT, HENRY. 1840— 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. Houghton, 1923. 


Mr. Holt has had sixty years of publishing, fifty years as head 
of the house that bears his name. His book is full of good 
reminiscences and many sidelights on book publishing. 


FORD, JAMES L. 1854— 


Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop. Dutton, 1921. 


Sprightly and well informed gossip of American literary and 
publishing circles. Mr. Ford’s first volume “The Literary Shop” 
(1894) sharply criticized literary conditions of that day. 


PAGE, WALTER HINES. 1855-1918. 


A Publisher’s Confession. Doubleday, 1905, 1923. 
A frank discussion of the practical problems which face the 


publisher of books. First issued anonymously. (See also p. 305) 
ELLSWORTH, WILLIAM WEBSTER. 1855— 


A Golden Age of Authors. Houghton, 1919. 

Mr. Ellsworth was for thirty-seven years with The Century Com- 
pany. He gives some interesting personal reminiscences of authors 
and discourses on such topics as “The DeVinne Press,” “The Mak- 
ing of the Century Dictionary,” “George Kennan’s Painstaking 
Methods of Writing,” and “Can Novels Be Cheaper?” 

YARD, ROBERT STERLING. 1861— 

The Publisher. Houghton, 1913. 


A publisher’s informal comments on the difficulties of his own 
profession. 


TASSIN, ALGERNON. 1869— 
The Magazine in America. Dodd, 1916. 
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A detailed history of magazine publishing which throws much 
light on the activities of book publishing. 


JENISON, MADGE. 1874— 


Sunwise Turn: The Human Comedy of Bookselling. Dutton. 
1923. 


The story of a woman’s modern bookshop in New York City. 
BRUNO, GUIDO. 1884— 


Booksellers I Have Met. Detroit, Douglas Book Shop, 1922. 
Sketches of the smaller bookshops in New York and Chicago. 


Books about Book Manufacture 


HITCHCOCK, FREDERICK H. Editor. 1867— 
The Building of a Book. Grafton Press, 1906. 0. p. New and 


revised edition in preparation. 


A series of practical chapters written by experts in their fields 
on every aspect of book-making from author to final sale. Out of 
print but frequently found in second-hand stores. 


ALDIS, H. G. 
The Printed Book. Macmillan, Cambridge Manuals, 1916. 
An excellent résumé of the story of bookmaking. 

SMITH, A. M. 


Printing and Writing Materials: Their Evolution. Privately 
printed by the author, New York, 1912. 


A practical volume for the layman on the history and progress of 
printing, paper and ink making, and binding. 
RAWLINGS, GERTRUDE B. 

The Story of Books. Appleton, Library of Useful Stories, 1901. 


A history primer giving the story of books and printers from 
the earliest days to the present. 


PENNELL, JOSEPH. 1860— 
The Graphic Arts. University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
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A discussion of illustrating and illustrating methods by a recog- 
nized authority. Fully illustrated. (See also pp. 302, 569) 


UPDIKE, D. B. 1860— 


Printing Types. 2 vols. Harvard, 1922. 


A monumental work which is accepted by students of typography 
as the best authority on the history and use of types. 


General Works About Books 


Books about books are a kind of parasitic literature; they are 
writings that owe their being to other writings, and have no ex- 
istence apart from them. In some cases, books about books are 
merely sycophantic works full of fawning flattery and sentimental 
admiration. They point out beauties which nobody ever failed to 
see, and discover meanings which were never unrevealed. But the 
best books about books are not so much dependent as auxiliary. 
They are helps to reading, sometimes in the way of guiding our 
choice of books and sometimes in the way of whetting our appetite 
for literature. Such books are book biographies and give the life 
histories of books, relating incidents in their worldly careers, and 
telling anecdotes of their vicissitudes. 

The following books have not so much to do with book worship 
as with book lore. 


BURY, RICHARD DE. 1281-1345. 
Philobiblon. 0. p. 


This is the oldest book about books. Eugene Field said, “Rich- 
ard de Bury was the king, if not the father, of bibliomaniacs; his 
immortal work reveals to us that long before the invention of print- 
ing men ‘were tormented and enraptured by those very same de- 
sires, envies, jealousies, greeds, enthusiasms, and passions which 
possess and control bibliomaniacs at the present time.” The “Phil- 


obiblon” was written in Latin, and the first English translation was 
imprinted “London, 1834.” 


BURTON, JOHN HILL. 1809-1881. 
The Book-Hunter. 1863. Dutton; McKay. 
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Burton was Royal Histographer of Scotland and was the author 
of a History of Scotland and a Life of Hume. His historical 
works, however, have not half the fame of his “Book-Hunter,” 
which has come to be a classic work on book collecting. 


SPOFFORD, AINSWORTH RAND. 1825-1908. 


A Book for All Readers. Putnam, 1900. o. p. 


Spofford was librarian of the Congressional Library from 1864 
to 1899. This book, published in 1900, dealt with the collecting 
of books and the founding of libraries. It was the fruit of a life’s 
experience with books, both as bookseller and as librarian. 


HARRISON, FREDERIC. 1831-1923. 


The Choice of Books. Macmillan, 1893. 


Harrison was the author of many famous books, and is especially 
to be remembered for his interpretation of Comte’s philosophy of 
Positivism. “The Choice of Books” is Harrison’s most popular 
work. It deals with “Poets of the Old World” and “Poets of the 
New World,” discussing the comparative merits of all the trans- 
lations and editions of the various writers. In a chapter on “The 
Misuse of Books,” he wrote of the folly of collecting rare books, 
showing the endless resources of “ordinary literature.” 


LUBBOCK, JOHN. (Lord Avebury.) 1834-1913. 


The Pleasures of Life. Burt, Home Library; Macmillan. 


The scientist, Sir John Lubbock, was the first to write a list of 
“The Hundred Best Books,” an exercise which has been endlessly 
repeated. This list which makes one chapter in “The Pleasures of 
Life” is often reprinted as “The Choice of Books.” 


FITZGERALD, PERCY. 1834— 


The Book Fancier. Scribner, 1886. 0. p. 
Chapters on early printers, curiosities of bookmaking, etc. 


SHAYLOR, JOSEPH. 1844— 


The Fascination of Books. Putnam, 1898. 0. p. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 
This book was written especially for booksellers and is dedi- 
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cated to the trade. It contains chapters on “Booksellers and Book- 
selling,” “The Christmas Book,” “Bookselling and Some of Its 
Humors,” “The Evolution of the Bookseller,” ‘“Bookselling and 
the Public,” “Reprints and Their Readers.” 


FIELD, EUGENE. 1850-1895. 
The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. Scribner, 1896. 


‘A semi-humorous but very informing account of books the author 


collected. It was the last book Field wrote and was published 
after his death. (See also p. 506) 


RICHARDSON, CHARLES FRANCIS. 1851-1913. 


The Choice of Books. Putnam, 1905, o. p.; McKay. 
Richardson was professor of literature at Dartmouth College, 


and this essay of his on book selection has been enduringly popu- 
lar. 


ARNOLD, WILLIAM HARRIS. 1854-1923. 


Ventures in Book Collecting. Scribner, 1923. 


The story of how a well-known American collector brought to- 
gether a library, a story told with charm and humor. 


DANA, JOHN COTTON. 1856— 


Libraries. H. W. Wilson, 1916. 

Mr. Dana, the head of the Newark Public Library, is a leader in 
the library world today. This book is valuable to the bookseller 
in keeping him in touch with the books in continuous demand in 
libraries. Its criticism of American book reviews is also of great 
benefit to a bookseller. The only other serious diagnosis of book 
reviews that has been made in this country is a series of articles by 
Edmund Lester Pearson which appeared in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library beginning November, 1916. 


BOSTWICK, ARTHUR E. 1860— 
The American Public Library. Revised edition. Appleton, 1923. 


A complete picture of the activities and organization of a public 
library written by the librarian of St. Louis. Includes chapters 


on the Selection of Books, Purchase of Books, Classification, Cata- 
loging, etc, 
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KOOPMAN, HARRY LYMAN. 1860— 


The Booklover and His Books. Boston Book Co., 1917. 

The author is librarian of Brown University. He is himself a 
“book kenner,” a rare type described in his pages. The typography 
of books interests him especially. His comments on the work of 
Updike, Goudy, and others are worth while. 


NEWTON, A. EDWARD. 1863— 

The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affections. 
Atlantic, 1918. 

A Magnificent Farce and Other Diversions of a Book-Collector. 
Atlantic, 1921. 

Two volumes of essays that have given keen delight to book- 
lovers and have greatly stimulated the interest in book collecting. 
The charming naturalness of Mr. Newton’s style makes this book 
seem more spoken than written. It is a work with personality. 
The ‘‘Amenities” are rich in facts to be remembered, the “Kindred 
Affections” in human stories never to be forgotten. “A Magnifi- 
cent Farce” contains the famous “Slogan for a Bookseller.” 


KOCH, THEODORE WESLEY. 1871— 


Books in the War. Houghton, 1919. 


The story of books in the Great War opens up interesting side- 
lights on the uses of books under new conditions. 


JENKINS, MACGREGOR. 


The Reading Public. Houghton, 1914. 


A discussion of reading tastes as an American publisher finds 
them. Mr. Jenkins is also author of “Literature with a Large L,” 
1919. 


PEARSON, EDMUND LESTER. 1880— 


Books in Black and Red. Macmillan, 1923. 
Delightful chapters on “Literary Hoaxes,” “The Search for Curi- 
ous Books,” “Dime Novels” etc. 
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TEALL, EDWARD N. 1880— 


Books and Folks. Putnam, 1921. 


A practical discussion on reading habits, publishing, bookselling 
and book promotion. 


WILLIS, JAMES F. 


Bibliophily or Booklove. Houghton, 1921. 
A stimulating little volume on book collecting, book-making, etc. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 1890— 


Parnassus on Wheels. Doubleday, 1917. 
The Haunted Bookshop. Doubleday, 1919. 
(See also pp. 190, 270, 283 and 507) 


No bookseller’s library would be complete, not to say begun, 
without a copy of “Parnassus on Wheels” and its sequel. Book- 
sellers in fiction are rare, although there are examples from Bor- 
row’s “Lavengro” down to May Sinclair’s “Divine Fire.” Mr. 
Morley’s hero, Roger Mifflin, is so live a figure that he is constantly 
stepping out of fiction and being taken for fact. These two vol- 
umes seem to be written for the express inspiration of booksellers. 
There is information joined with imagination throughout. 


A Bookseller's Tools 


The books mentioned so far for a bookseller’s library are books 
to be read. There are other books which are merely to be used. 
These are the tools of the trade. 

“Knowledge,” said Dr. Johnson, “is of two kinds: we know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we can find information upon 
it.” The first kind of knowledge is valuable to a bookseller, the 
second kind is requisite. Every conscientious bookseller should 
feel that while it is sometimes excusable for him not to know a 
thing, it is never excusable for him not to be able to find out. 

There never was a profession possessed of better tools than the 
bookselling profession. Every aid to information that could be 
given it has been given it. The use that is made of this informa- 
tion is all that stands in need of improvement. 

There are five great literary tools for the bookselling profession, 
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and these five answer the majority of questions technical to the 
trade. They are: 


The United States Catalog and Supplements. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The Cumulative Book Index. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual. R. R. Bowker Co. 

The Publishers’ Weekly. R. R. Bowker Co. 

The Book Review Digest. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The “United States Catalog” lists all books in print in January, 
1912, under author, title and subject. The first “Supplement” 
covers 1912 through 1917; and the second, from January, 1918, 
through June, 1921. Following these the cumulation in bound 
form has been yearly, January to June, with a monthly cumulation 
in periodical form, omitting August, called “The Cumulative Book 
Index.” These catalogues are the most indispensable tools that the 
book-trade possesses. 

The ‘Publishers’ Trade List Annual” is a collection of the cata- 
logues of individual American publishers, bound together alpha- 
betically in one volume. As there is no general index of the books 
listed, it is necessary to know the publisher of a book in order to 
find the entry of any author or title. 

The Publishers’ Weekly is the leading organ of the bookselling 
trade. In its “Weekly Record of New Publications” this journal 
lists, with descriptive annotations, all American book publications 
and a few pamphlets of special value. It issues quarterly an- 
nouncements of forthcoming books. 

With the aid of these four publications, a bookseller ought to be 
able to supply any information about price, author, title, publisher, 
illustrator, size, or binding of any book in print in America. 

The Book Review Digest is a monthly, and is published annually 
in one alphabet and one volume. It contains excerpts from re- 
views of all the significant books of the year, the favorable reviews 
being marked + (plus) and the unfavorable — (minus). The 
early numbers of the Book Review Digest, the first to the fourteenth, 
are cumulated in one volume, 1905-1918. This publication is 
valuable to a bookseller in giving him the concensus or dissension 
of opinion on any important book. 

There has been but one work published that covers the practical 
side of conducting a bookstore—“The Profession of Bookselling” 
by Adolph Growoll. The present volume is an expansion of one 
chapter of Adolph Growoll’s book, a chapter on the “Bibliography 
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of Literature.” This work is now unfortunately out of print and, 
as it was issued in 1893, would need revision for practical use. 


SONNENSCHEIN, WILLIAM SWAN. 1855— 


The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide. 3rd ed. 1910-1923. 
Part I. Theology, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Philosophy. 
Part II. Society, Geography, Travel, Ethnology, etc. 
Part III. History, Science, Medicine, Literature, Sports. 
Part IV. Not ready. 

This is a guide to every department of science, art and literature 
and gives dates of first and last editions, price, publishers’ names 
(English and American). About 100,000 entries. The listing is 
by author and by subject. 


A. L. A. CATALOGS 


I. A. L. A. Catalog of 8,000 volumes for a popular library. 
1904. Ed. by Melvil Dewey, May Seymour, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. 
Government Printing Office, 1904. 

II. A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911. Ed. by Elva L. Bascom. 
3,000 titles. American Library Association, 1912. 

III. A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-1921. Ed. by May Massee. 4,000 
titles. American Library Association, 1923. 


These are invaluable guides to the best popular books on any 
subject or in any field, based on the judgment of many cooperating 
librarians. The last two volumes supplement the first by the pub- 
lications of later years. Publishers’ names are given and valuable 
annotations, price and date of publication. 


MUDGE, ISADORE GILBERT. 


New Guide to Reference Books. Third revised edition. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1923. 


An authoritative reference book which is of great value to the 
bookseller in obtaining an estimate of reference books he is han- 
dling or can obtain orders for. 

The American Library Association announce also a revised edi- 
tion of Adams’ “Manual of Historical Literature” which will be 
of great importance.. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Edited by A. C. Paues for the Modern Humanities Research As- 
sociation. Cambridge, Eng., Bowes & Bowes; New York, R. R. 
Bowker Co. 

Annual beginning with issue covering publications of year 1920. 

A guide to all important works in the field of English Language 
and Literature, whether new material or new editions of old mate- 
rial, whether published in England or America, whether in book 
form or in magazines also listing all critical works. 


GRAY, W. FORBES. 


Books That Count: a dictionary of useful books. London. 
A. & C. Black, 1912. Revised 1923. 

An annotated booklist of 6,000 entries for the general reader 
covering all departments of publishing. The main entries are by 
subject classification with author and title indices. Prices and 
English publishers are given, size, number of pages and date of 
publication. 


BECKER, MAY LAMBERTON. 
The Reader’s Guide Book. Holt, 1924. 


A compendium of out-of-the-way information about books, ed- 
itions and reading, compiled by the editor of the famous Reader’s 
Guide column of the New York Evening Post. 


MANLY, JOHN M. 1865—, and EDITH RICKERT. 1871— 


Contemporary British Literature: Bibliographies and Study 
Outlines. Harcourt, 1921. 

Contemporary American Literature: Bibliographies and Study 
Outlines. Harcourt, 1922. 

These two volumes offer valuable quick reference information 
on contemporary literature. A brief comment on the authors, list 
of writings, suggested readings, list of studies and reviews. 


HOLLIDAY, ROBERT CORTES, 1880—, and ALEXANDER VAN 
RENSSELAER. 


The Business of Writing. Doran, 1922. 
The bookseller will find here much handy information about the 
processes of publishing and marketing a book. 


CHAPTER II 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


“Encyclopedias, the barebones of all subjects and the rotundity 

of none.”—C. M. Francis. 
THE oldest encyclopedia in existence is the Natural History of 
Pliny the Elder, the uncle of the celebrated letter-writer, Pliny the 
Younger. This great Latin work was first published in 77 a. D. 
In the preface Pliny states that the book contains 20,000 facts, 
dealing with “natural” rather than with man-made products. 
Pliny’s encyclopedia was a standard authority, for many centuries, 
and forty-three editions of his work were printed before 1536. 
The Natural History is at present out of print in both the Bohn 
Library and the Loeb Classical Library. 

The history of English encyclopedias begins with the famous 
“Cyclopedia” of Ephraim Chambers, which was published in two 
volumes in London in 1728. This was the model for all subse- 
quent encyclopedias. A French translation of Chambers’s “Cyclo- 
pedia” served as the basis for the epoch-making “Encyclopédie” 
of Diderot and D’Alembert. The pioneer work of Ephraim Cham- 
bers is not to be confused with the “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” in 
use at the present day. This later work was published in 1859 by 
Robert and William Chambers in Scotland and recently reissued 
by Lippincott in Philadelphia. 

Modern encyclopedias are of two types, the dictionary type and 
the monographic. The dictionary type of encyclopedia treats its 
subjects under a multiplicity of specific headings arranged alpha- 
betically. The monographic type treats its subjects under large, 
general headings, which include many sub-divisions. The mono- 
graphic necessitates the use of an index and of many cross refer- 
ences. The dictionary requires no index and does away with 
cross references as much as possible, 

In selecting an encyclopedia, the choice falls first of all be- 
tween a large and a small encyclopedia, and secondly between an 


English and an American encyclopedia. The larger encyclopedias 
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are, of course, more inclusive and exhaustive; the smaller are less 
comprehensive but usually as accurate. The consideration of the 
nationality of an encyclopedia is very important. An American 
reader will usually get better service from an American encyclo- 
pedia for the reason that English encyclopedias treat American 
topics very inadequately and disproportionately. 

There are five major and five minor encyclopedias on the market 
at the present day. 


Major Encyclopedias 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Second edition. 24 vols. Edited by Frank Moore Colby and 
Talcott Williams. Dodd. Revised in 1922. 


The “New International” is the encyclopedia of superlative ex- 
cellence in English today. For the combined qualities of scholar- 
ship, ready reference, and inclusiveness it has no rival. 

The first form of this work was published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company in seventeen volumes in 1885, under the title, “The In- 
ternational Cyclopedia.” It was based on the old “Library of 
Universal Knowledge,” and was produced under the editorship of 
Harry Thurston Peck. 

In the first revision of the work, 1902—’04, the title was changed 
to “The New International Encyclopedia,” and the editorial staff 
was enlarged to comprise Daniel Coit Gilman, Harry Thurston 
Peck, and Frank Moore Colby. 

In 1906 the work was expanded from seventeen volumes to 
twenty, and in 1908 there was another partial revision. 

In 1914 appeared the Second Edition, set up from new type 
throughout, thoroughly revised, and enlarged from twenty to 
twenty-three volumes. In 1922 it was reprinted from the same 
plates with changes throughout and a new volume, twenty-four. 

The “New International Encyclopedia” is above all what its 
title claims—it is new, and it is international. It was compiled in 
close consultation with the leading encyclopedias of France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and it aims to combine all the subjects 
contained in other encyclopedias as well as thousands of new sub- 
jects. In point of number it contains 80,000 articles—30,000 more 
than any other encyclopedia. 
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The following points are to be noted in regard to the “New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia”: 

It is fuller than any other encyclopedia in bibliography. 

It is notably strong in biography, especially in the biography of 
living persons, and of Latin Americans. 

Important articles are signed, the authors’ names being given in 
the contents at the front of each volume. 

Its contributors have avoided the “encyclopedic style.” The 
articles are readable for charm of style as well as for sheer in- 
formation. 

The “New International Year Book,” published annually since 
1907, keeps the “Encyclopedia” up-to-date. 

“Courses of Reading and Study” in the “New International” is a 
separate volume prepared by Simeon Strunsky. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


A Library of Universal Knowledge. Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation, 1918. 30 vols. Edited by George Edward Rines. 
Revised in 1922 by A. H. McDonnald. 

The “Encyclopedia Americana” was formerly published by the 
Scientific American Compiling Department, under the title, “The 
Americana: A Universal Reference Library,” the editor-in-chief 
being Frederick Converse Beach, and the managing editor, George 
Edward Rines. 

The Scientific American Compiling Department was originally 
affiliated with the Scientific American Magazine, published by Munn 
& Company. The magazine aided in the preparation of material 
for the new encyclopedia, and retained a literary connection with 
it until October, 1913, when a decree of the court forbade the 
Americana Company a further use of the name, Scientific American 
Compiling Department. 

The “Encyclopedia Americana” is the scientist’s encyclopedia. 
Its technical and scientific articles are especially scholarly and 
authoritative, owing as they do, much to the editors of the Scien- 
tific American Magazine. The “Americana” was originally planned 
to be similar in scope and design to the “Britannica,” with the 
articles, however, to be written from an American standpoint. 


All important articles are written by eminent authorities and are 
signed. 
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The editions of the “Americana” are: 


First edition. 16 vols. 1903. 
Second edition. 20 vols. 1906. 
Third edition. 22 vols. 1910. 
Fourth edition. 30 vols. 1918. 
New edition. 30 vols. 1922. 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


12 Vols. Nelson, 1920. Editor-in-Chief, John H. Finley. 


Nelson’s “Encyclopaedia” was first published in 1904. It is the 
best encyclopedia for contemporary events. By means of the 
loose-leaf device which Thomas Nelson & Sons originated, new 
pages of revised and additional material can be inserted in the en- 
cyclopedia. No fewer than 250 revised pages are sent to the sub- 
scribers every six months, in March and October, about 2000 
changes a year being made to keep pace with the calendar. 

Nelson’s is the encyclopedia of new things rather than of old. 
It aims to register all change and all progress. The majority of its 
articles are brief, because they treat of subjects so recent that their 
history is as yet short. Its bibliographies, too, are necessarily 
scant, as few books have been written about subjects so new. The 
best of encyclopedias, if not already obsolete, are always obsoles- 
cent. Nelson’s is “the encyclopedia that never grows old.” 

The House of Nelson outlines reading courses in the “Encyclo- 
paedia” and maintains a Research Service Bureau to which readers 
may apply for any information not yet included in the “Encyclo- 
paedia.” 

Nelson’s “Encyclopaedia” is journalistic in its matter and in its 
style. Its three-column page even gives it a journalistic appear- 
ance. Although issued by the Scotch House of Nelson, the Loose- 
Leaf feature is an American idea, and the work an American en- 
cyclopedia, born in America, and made in America. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, and General Informa- 
tion. Eleventh edition. 29 vols. Encyclopedia Britannica Cor- 
poration, New York, 1911, with three supplemental volumes issued 
in 1922. 


The “Britannica” is the oldest of the encyclopedias. It was first 
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published in Edinburgh in 1768 and consisted of three volumes. 

It has passed through eleven editions, of which the ninth, 1875- 
1888, and the eleventh, are the only complete revisions. 

There are at present two forms of the Eleventh Edition: 

1. The Cambridge University issue, large type on India paper, 
or on ordinary paper. 

2. Handy Volume issue on India paper, or on ordinary paper. 
Sears, Roebuck. 

The Handy Volume issue is a photographic reproduction of the 
original plates, reduced one-third in size. The contents is identi- 
cal word for word with the contents of the Cambridge issue, the only 
difference being the size of type. The plates are the original size 
but folded. The three supplemental volumes are not in this form. 

The “Britannica” is the arch example of the monographic type 
of encyclopedia. It contains in the 1911 edition only 41,000 ar- 
ticles, as against 80,000 in the “New International Encyclopedia,” 
showing that the “Britannica” treats subjects under large general 
headings rather than under specific headings. It is always neces- 
sary to consult the index volume to find a subject in the “Bri- 
tannica.” 

Long ago Chambers’s “Encyclopedia” stated that “no encyclo- 
pedia can be popular which is not executed on the plan of a single 
alphabet.” The “Britannica” has tried in every edition to modify 
its monographic plan, but it still remains an old-fashioned type of 
encyclopedia, very difficult to use. 

The “Britannica” is the least cosmopolitan of all the encyclo- 
pedias. It is preponderantly British. The disproportionate space 
given to things British over things American is shown in the field 
of biography, for instance, where there are 1160 British biographies 
and 120 American. 

The weaknesses of the “Britannica” have been pointed out by 
Willard Huntingdon Wright in “Misinforming a Nation” (Huebsch) 
where attention is called to some two hundred omissions in the 
“Britannica,” among them the names of: Edith Wharton, Mar- 
garet Deland, Jack London, Booth Tarkington, Romain Rolland, 
Pierre de Coulevain, Robert Henri, Sergeant Kendall, Alden Weir, 
Puccini, Charpentier, John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall. The “Britan- 
nica” contains not a single biography of an American dramatist. 
So marred is it by its nationalistic bias that an effort was made to 
increase its usefulness for American readers by issuing “The 
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Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica,” published by the Belford 
Clarke Co. in Chicago in 1892. 

Some of the articles in the “Britannica” have been reprinted in 
book form. “Poetry” by Theodore Watts-Dunton is a classic mon- 
ograph published separately by Dutton, and Macaulay’s “Essays” 
are reprinted in Bohn’s Library, Harcourt. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


New edition. 10 vols. Edited by David Patrick and William 
Geddie. Lippincott, 1923. 


This new and revised edition of Chambers’s brings the work 
thoroughly up-to-date. A new atlas of the world is included, and 
3,500 engravings used to illustrate the articles. Compactness and 
a minimizing of cross references are the strongest recommendations 
of this encyclopedia. 


Minor Encyclopedias 


APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


6 vols. Edited by Marcus Benjamin. Appleton, 1910. Revised 
in 1920. 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of a work of refer- 
ence based on the best authorities, and arranged for use in home and 
school. 

The term cyclopedia is less pretentious than encyclopedia. A 
cyclopedia does not claim to encircle the whole realm of human 
knowledge. It sifts and selects its facts, and aims to be exclusive 
of dead subjects. 

Appleton’s “Cyclopedia” is essentially “practical.” The obso- 
lete, the remote, and the unimportant are omitted from its pages. 
It aims to answer all usual inquiries not covered in an unabridged 
dictionary. It is an excellent supplement to a dictionary. Apple- 
ton’s gives the kind of information that is most in demand at the 
present day. Its facts are above all “usable.” Some encyclo- 
pedias claim to “educate” you. Appleton’s claims only to make 
you “well-informed.” 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
12 vols. Edited by Andrew Boyle. Dutton, 1912. 
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“Everyman’s” is a very concise and compact encyclopedia. It 
leaves little out. It contains more articles than many other larger 
encyclopedias. It economizes space by excluding maps and colored 
illustrations. It abbreviates words, and it omits minute details 
not easily remembered. For instance, in biography, “Everyman’s” 
gives the years of a man’s birth and death, but not the date of the 
month. Its bibliographies are few. 

“Everyman’s” is an English encyclopedia modeled on the “Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia” of Charles Knight, 1854, which, in turn, was 
modeled on the “Penny Cyclopedia” of 1833. “Everyman’s” is a 
kind of Baby Britannica. It emphasizes British interests to the neg- 
lect of American interests. For instance, “New York” has one page, 
while “London” has twelve pages. “Gladstone” has three times 
as much space as “Lincoln.” “Edinburgh” has more space than 
“New York,” “Chicago,” and “Philadelphia” combined. “Every- 
man’s Encyclopedia” is far more useful to an Englishman than to 
an American. 

“Everyman’s” stands in great need of revision. It contains 
some gross errors. For instance, the authorship of “The Origin of 
Species” is attributed to Huxley. Its proof-reading is poor. 

The relatively important is, in some cases, strangely devoid of 
proportion. 


WINSTON’S CUMULATIVE LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
10 vols. Editor-in-Chief, Charles Morris. Winston, 1910. 
Winston’s “Encyclopedia” contains 40,000 subjects in its first 
edition. New subjects will be added every year. It is illustrated 
with colored plates, maps, photographs, and drawings. Its vol- 


umes have the same appearance as a regularly bound volume. 
The loose-leaf feature is visible only on the title page. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


16 vols. (thin paper). The Encyclopedia Press, 1907-1914. 
Supplement, Vol. 17, issued in 1922. 

This is an international work of reference on the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline, and history of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It contains 15,000 articles by 1450 writers. Each article bears the 
signature of the writer. 

The “Catholic Encyclopedia” is a monographic type of encyclo- 
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pedia. It is not limited to subjects of interest to Roman Catholics 
only. It contains notable contributions to science, philosophy, 
civil and ecclesiastical law, education, music and art. Its con- 
tributors are not all Roman Catholics. The article on “Gothic 
Architecture,” a classic monograph, is by Ralph Adams Cram, the 
architect, a Protestant. 

In biography the “Catholic Encyclopedia” is exclusively denom- 
inational. Its 800 biographies are all of Roman Catholics. 

As a beautiful piece of bookmaking, the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
is unsurpassed among encyclopedias. The colored reproductions 
of old masters are very fine, and the full page illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


12 vols. Funk, 1901-06. 


The “Jewish Encyclopedia” is a descriptive record of the his- 
tory, religion, literature, and customs of the Jewish people from 
the earliest times down to the present. 

The “Jewish Encyclopedia” is written wholly by Hebrew schol- 
ars. It consists entirely of monographs, and is sectarian only in 
scope. It is first of all a religious encyclopedia, dealing largely 
with antiquities, and forming a necessary companion volume to 
the Christian Schaff-Herzog “Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge.” 

ie a biographical dictionary of the Jewish people it contains in- 
formation not found in any other encyclopedia. It is a valuable 


“Who’s Who” of the Hebrew race. 


Questions 


ra 


. What is the difference between a monographic and a dictionary type of 
encyclopedia? 

. Name examples of each type. 

. What is the oldest encyclopedia extant? 

. Who is the father of English encyclopedists? 

. What is the latest edition of the “New International Encyclopedia”? 

. What encyclopedias are best for bibliography? 

. What encyclopedia iis called “the scientists’ encyclopedia”? Why? 

What encyclopedia publishes a year book? 

. In what encyclopedias are the articles signed? 

. Name two loose-leaf encyclopedias. 


SMU MPNDANSWd 


— 
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. What is the chief advantage of the loose-leaf system? 

. What are the best editions of the “Britannica”? 

. What are the forms of the eleventh “Britannica” edition? 

. What small encyclopedia supplements the dictionary? 

. What is the nationality of Everyman’s? Of Nelson’s? 

. How many changes a year are made in Nelson’s? 

. What is the best encyclopedia for Latin-American biography? 


Roman Catholic biography? For Jewish biography? 


For 


CHAPTER III 
DICTIONARIES 


“Ah! words are pictures, a dictionary is the universe in alpha- 
betical order. On a fair estimate, the dictionary is the book 
above all books. All the other books are in it: it is only a matter 
of taking them out. Also, what was Adam’s first occupation when 
he left God’s hands? Genesis tells us that he first named the 
animals by their names. Adam is none the less the father of lexi- 
cography as well as of humanity.” 

—ANATOLE FRANCE in “Life and Letters,” 2nd series. 


“Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read. There is no cant 
in it, no excess of explanation, and it is full of suggestion,—the 
raw material of possible poems and histories. Nothing is wanting 
but a little shuffling, sorting, ligature, and cartilage.”—RALPH 
Wapo Emerson in “Books.” 


“We find on our table quite an exhaustive treatise on various 
subjects written in Mr. Webster’s well-known lucid and piquant 
style. There is not a dull line between the covers of the book. 
The range of subjects is wide, and the treatment light and easy 
without being flippant. A valuable feature of the work is the ar- 
ranging of the articles in alphabetical order, thus facilitating the 
finding of any particular word desired. Mr. Webster’s vocabulary 
is large, and he always uses the right word in the right place. 
Mr. Webster’s work is thorough, and we predict that he will be 
heard from again.” —O. Henry in “O. Henry Biography” by C. 
Alphonso, Smith. 


A pIcTIONARY is the foundation of a library. It is the reader’s 
most indispensable book. Lexicography has made such rapid 
strides in scholarship that the early English dictionaries seem to us 
today hardly more than glossaries, or lists of the more difficult 


words in the language. 
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The first dictionary that was general and comprehensive was 
Nathan Bailey’s “Universal Etymological English Dictionary” in 
1721. This was the first instance in which any authority was given 
for pronouncing words. Some of the definitions are amusingly 
slight in the light of the scientific lexicography of the present. 
Bailey defined horse as “a beast well-known”; dog, as “a well- 
known creature, also an Andiron”; cucumber, as “a well-known 
fruit”; and lady, as “a Person of Quality’s Wife or Daughter.” 

Bailey’s Dictionary formed the working basis for Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s celebrated “Dictionary of the English Language,” which 
appeared in 1755. This was one of the most heroic works ever 
undertaken by a man single-handed. The great feature of the 
book was its numerous quotations taken from English writers to 
illustrate the uses of words. The examples cited by Johnson have 
been endlessly repeated by dictionary makers ever since. John- 
son’s definitions were as elaborate as Bailey’s were slim. The 
Johnsonian English often obscured a meaning in explaining it. 
One of the most famous of Johnson’s definitions is: “Network, 
anything reticulated or desussated at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections.” Personal feeling and conviction 
often entered into Johnson’s definitions, as was the case in “Pension, 
pay given to a state hireling for treason against his country,” 
“Lexicographer, a harmless drudge,” and “Oats, a grain which in 
England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people.” 

Johnson’s dictionary held undisputed sway both in England and 
in America until 1828 when Noah Webster’s “American Dictionary 
of the English Language,” as it was originally called, displaced it 
in America. 

There are today seven different dictionaries in general use, four 
American and two English. These are, in the order of their 
seniority, Webster’s, Worcester’s, the “Century,” the “Standard,” 
the “Oxford,” Skeat’s and Weekley’s. 


American Dictionaries 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
Merriam. 1909. 


Webster’s “New International Dictionary” won the highest award 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition. It contains 400,000 words. 
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The editor has deliberately aimed to reduce the main body of the 
work by weeding out as many terms as possible. The divided page 
is a feature peculiar to this dictionary alone. Words less frequent, 
obsolete, or scientific are taken out of the main text and listed in the 
lower section of the page. A gazetteer and a biographical dic- 
tionary are included in the Appendix. Webster’s dictionary is in- 
ternational, that is, it caters to the British as well as to Americans. 
It pronounces trait either as “trait” or as “tray”; and schedule 
either as “skedule” or “shedule,” labeling the second pronuncia- 
tion “Eng.” 

There are many abridgments of Webster’s dictionary. The best 
is the “Collegiate Dictionary,” the largest abridgment of the “New 
International.” It contains valuable features in the Appendix, 
among others a Rhyming Dictionary. 

The revised line of Webster dictionaries (which are in direct 
descent from the original), are all published by the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company or by them in school editions for the American 
Book Co. Other Webster dictionaries published by Burt, Cupples 
& Leon, Laird & Lee are adaptations of earlier editions of Webster. 

Noah Webster (1758-1843) was a Yale College graduate and first 
became famous as the author of Webster’s “American Spelling 
Book” in 1783. This was a standard textbook for one hundred 
years, during which time 62,000,000 copies were sold. It was 
because of this textbook that Webster became the traditional au- 
thority in spelling, while Worcester remained the authority in pro- 
nunciation. 


WORCESTER’S STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Lippincott. 1881. 

Worcester’s “Dictionary of the English Language” was first pub- 
lished in 1860. It was the first illustrated dictionary in English 
and was at one time recognized as the leading authority on pronun- 
cjation. Worcester’s dictionary has remained unrevised, except 
for the addition of two supplements, for the past sixty years, so 
that it is today very archaic and is rarely used. It still retains 
English spellings like axe, gramme, plough, labour, judgement, etc. 

Joseph Emerson Worcester (1784-1865) was, like Webster, a 
graduate of Yale. He began his career as a lexicographer by 
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editing Johnson’s dictionary, and by abridging Webster’s. In 1829 
he wrote a spelling book to combat the spelling of Webster. 
Worcester was a student of the English language; Webster was a 
reformer. Worcester was conservative and aimed merely to make 
a record of the language as it was; Webster strove to reshape the 
language, and to improve usage rather than to accept it. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA. 
Century Co. 1889-91. o. p. 


The “Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia” was published first 
in 1889-91 in six volumes. The edition of 1909 is in twelve vol- 
umes. It has been revised partially from time to time, but never 
entirely reset. The plates have merely been altered by cutting 
out some of the original material and inserting new. 

The Century’s strongest point has always been its technical vo- 
cabulary of the sciences, arts, and trades. Its pictorial illustra- 
tions also are the best in any dictionary. These have been drawn 
by well-known artists. Ernest Thompson Seton did over one thou- 
sand, signing them with the initials “E. E. T. S.”. The Century is 
as much an encyclopedia as a dictionary. With its “Cyclopedia of 
Names,” containing 55,000 proper names, and “Century Atlas,” 
valuable supplementary volumes to the dictionary proper, it 
stands as the best example there is today of the encyclopedic type 
of dictionary. 

William Dwight Whitney was the first editor-in-chief of the Cen- 
tury. “The Cambridge History of American Literature” says of 
this dictionary and of its editor; 

“The forward look is characteristic of his lexicography. “The 
Century Dictionary” is not a standard of correctness of the word 
but a compendium of the actual use and movement of the word 
throughout its history. Together with this kinetic conception of 
the vocabulary and semantics of his dictionary, he gave most 
minute attention to etymology and definitions. The etymologies 
are brought up to the state of knowledge of 1891. The quota- 
tions (undated) illustrate, rather than fully set forth, the semantic 
history of the word; the Century in this respect is surpassed by 
the Oxford, to which alone among English dictionaries it is in any 
respect second.” 


For those who see a disadvantage in having a dictionary in many 
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volumes, there is a one-volumed edition of the Century published 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica Co. This is not an abridgment, 
but the whole nine thousand-odd pages printed from the original 
plates. It is a book so large that the publishers always furnish a 
dictionary stand with it. 

An interesting account of the making of the Century dictionary 
and the vast outlay of money it involved is told by W. W. Ells- 
worth in “A Golden Age of Authors” (Houghton Mifflin). 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 


Edited by Isaac K. Funk and Francis A. March. Funk, 1893- 
1895. Thoroughly revised for the new edition, 1913. 


The “Standard Dictionary” is a great innovator in lexicography. 
It gives reformed spelling as well as current spelling. In this it 
follows the principle laid down by Worcester, that the chief func- 
tion of a dictionary is to record usage; and in this case the usage 
is that of at least 50,000 English-speaking people. The Standard 
gives the present-day meaning of a word first, and its primitive 
meaning last; it gives the derivations after the definitions—thus 
reversing the traditional order in dictionaries. For instance, bed- 


lam: “1. An excited crowd....2. An asylum for the in- 
sane. ... 3. The hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem in Lon- 
don ... incorporated as a hospital for the insane in 1547” 


(“Bedlam” being a phonic corruption of Bethlehem”). The 
Standard gives antonyms as well as synonyms, and locates quo- 
tations to the very page. 

The “Standard Dictionary” claims 50,000 words more than the 
“New International.” This is explained by the fact that the 
Standard is the only dictionary that gives all its contents in one 
alphabetical vocabulary. As it incorporates in its general vocabu- 
lary all the geographical and biographical names, while Webster 
places 30,000 geographical names and 12,000 biographical names 
in an appendix, the difference in number of words dwindles to 
8,000; and this figure may be accounted for by the greater abun- 
dance of un-, non-, and ness compounds in the Standard. If 
there is any difference in the inclusiveness of the two vocabularies, 
it is so small as to be negligible. 
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There are five abridgments of the Standard published. The 
“College” (1922) the “Desk” and the “High School” are the 
same book, the “Student’s,” the “Comprehensive,” the “Concise” 
and the “Vest-Pocket.” 


English Dictionaries 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Sir James Murray and others. 10 volumes (vol. 10 not completed 
1923) or in paper sections of 64 pp. each. 1888-1923. Oxford. 


The Oxford dictionary was begun in 1879 and was founded 
mainly on materials collected by the Philological Society as far 
back as 1857. The Oxford was planned to meet the need for a dic- 
tionary that should tell 

(a) How long any word has been in the language. 
(b) Which of many senses of a word is the original. 
(c) When an obsolete word became obsolete. 

It was, therefore, designed as a supplement to all other diction- 
aries. It was to register all words and meanings omitted by 
others, and to give quotations illustrating the first and the last 
appearance of every word. 

To do this, an appeal was made for volunteers in Great Britain 
and in America to collect quotations from specified books. More 
than 1300 readers responded, and three and a half million quota- 
tions were sent in. A “scriptorium” was built at Oxford, and its 
walls were lined with pigeon holes, each containing the life history 
of a word. The making of this monumental work reads like a 
romance. One of the volunteers, who was singled out for his 
valuable contributions, proved to be an inmate of an insane asylum. 
The beloved scholar, Sir James Murray, who had given thirty- 
three years of unceasing labor to the editing of the dictionary, died 
in 1915, without having finished his work. His editorship stopped 
at the phrase “turned down.” 

The “Concise Oxford,” which is adapted from the great Oxford 
dictionary, is the most difficult small dictionary to use that is pub- 
lished in English. The reader has only to look up in it the fol- 
lowing words to be convinced: farfetched, namesake, permeable, 
predigest, semicolon, hard-headed, irreverence, blue-book, black 
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magic, fourscore, foursome. The “Concise Oxford” pronounces 
only a small number of the words it lists, and it has no discrim- 
inated synonyms. The large Oxford is a dictionary of the literary 
language and is, in consequence, weak in all fields but the literary. 
Moreover, the earlier volumes of the Oxford were issued in 1888 
and 1893. To abridge a work published in part so long ago, to 
adapt a work that is essentially literary and unmodern to present- 
day needs, and to condense a mass of material to one-fiftieth its 
original bulk is an impracticable ambition. No such work could 
be satisfactory. 


SKEAT, W. W. 1835-1912. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. Oxford. 
1879-82. Fourth edition, 1910. 

Skeat’s dictionary gives the history of selected words of curious 
or of disputed derivation. Words pass through strange evolutions 
in their meaning. The Bible and Shakespeare have perpetuated 
many lost meanings, which Skeat alone explains. For instance, 
“We spend our days as a tale that is told” does not mean “as a 
story that is recited” but “as sheep are counted.” Cinderella’s 
slipper was not originally of glass but of fur. How it came to 
be called glass is a word story found in Skeat. (See also p. 127) 


WEEKLEY, ERNEST. 1865— 


Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. Dutton, 1921. 


This recent etymological dictionary is a work of combined 
scholarship which supplants Skeat in many particulars. It is 
written in the light of new philological investigations and is not 
only very authoritative but also very readable. (See also p. 40) 


Remarks on Dictionaries in General 


Dictionaries, of late years, by trying to outdo one another, have 
outdone themselves. They have trespassed upon encyclopedias, and 
are no longer the mere word catalogs, the collective biographies 
of words, which they were once. Much of the information in a 
dictionary has no business there. Philologists have claimed that 
illustrations do not belong in a dictionary. Words should be de- 
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fined by words, not by pictures. The fewer the illustrations the 
better the dictionary. With their present encyclopedic nature, 
there is no sort of miscellaneous information that one may not 
expect to find in a dictionary, and none that one can be sure of 
finding. The modern dictionary is a classical dictionary, a gazet- 
teer, a Who’s Who, a thesaurus of words and phrases, and a hand- 
book of proverbs—all in one. It claims on the title page to be a 
dictionary of the English language, but in the text it is a dictionary 
of much foreign language besides. 

The merit of a dictionary rarely lies in the size of its vocabulary. 
Vocabularies can be indefinitely swollen by the multiplication of 
compound words and of negative terms. Thirty-six columns of 
formatives in un merely increase the size and cost of a dictionary. 
To be told what head means in twenty-seven different connections, 
and then to be told what headache, head-dress, and head-work mean 
as well, seems to show that unabridged dictionaries are made for 
the stupidest of mankind. Phrases are a valuable inclusion in dic- 
tionaries, but their alphabetic order is unreliable. Volcanic wood 
is found in the V’s, and Volcanic sand in the S’s. Jack Frost, 
Jack Sprat, are in the J’s, while Jack Horner is in the H’s. For 
this reason a smaller dictionary, which abridges the accessories of 
the language, is often a better and a quicker working tool for an 
intelligent reader. 


Questions 


. Which is the oldest dictionary published in America? 

. To what dictionary did Ernest Thompson Seton contribute illustrations? 
. Who first wrote Webster’s dictionary? 

. Which is the best dictionary for scientific terms? 

. Who publishes Webster’s “New International?” 

. How did Worcester’s dictionary differ from Webster’s in purpose? 

. Name a supplement of the “Century Dictionary.” 

. What dictionary won the highest award at the Panama-Pacific exposition? 
. In what way is the “Standard” an innovator in lexicography? 

10. How do “Standard” quotations differ from “New International’? 

11. Which American dictionary sells best in Great Britain? 

12. Which dictionary would instance the first appearance of “its” in English? 
13. What dictionary gives antonyms? 

14, Which is the best dictionary for obsolete meanings of a word? 


15. Why is an abridged dictionary sometimes to be preferred to an un. 
abridged? 


WANDA HPWNHE 
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16. Define lexicography, etymology, thesaurus, antonyms, glossary. 

17. Compare Bailey’s and Johnson’s dictionaries. 

18. Describe the one-volumed “Century Dictionary.” 

19. How many abridgments has the “Standard”?; the “New International”? 
20. Define gazetteer, diacritical marks. 


CHAPTER IV 


BOOKS ABOUT WORDS 


“If there is one thing in this world that, next after the flag of his 
country and its spotless honor, should be wholly in the eyes of a 
young poet, it is the language of his country. He should spend 
the third part of his life in studying this language and cultivating 
its total resources. He should be willing to pluck out his right 
eye, or to circumnavigate the globe, if by such a sacrifice, if by 
such an exertion he could attain to greater purity, preciston, com- 
pass or idiomatic energy of diction.”—THomas DEQUINCEY. 


Books on Synonyms 


THE most important language books, next to our dictionaries, are 
our books of synonyms. These are the most inadequate and in- 
ferior books of reference that we have. There is not a really good 
unabridged dictionary of discriminated synonyms on the market. 

Books of synonyms are of two kinds: synonyms discriminated 
and synonyms undiscriminated. The second kind far out-numbers 
the first. A book of synonyms undiscriminated is hardly more 
than a treasury of alternate words; but a book of synonyms dis- 
criminated is a book of words defined and distinguished. 

Since there are no two words in the English language which are 
at all times of identical meaning, the main purpose of a book of 
synonyms should be to discriminate between words, to show when 
synonyms are not synonyms, to point out in what senses they are 
not interchangeable. We consult a book of synonyms to learn not 
the meaning of a word but the difference in meaning between two 
words. Fine shades of meaning can be given only by defining 
two ‘words at once and contrasting the definitions. The end of a 
book of synonyms should be to offset meanings. 


CRABB, GEORGE. 1778-1851. 


English Synonyms Explained in Alphabetical Order. Revised 
Kdition. Harper, 1917. 
32 
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The oldest book of English synonyms was the best until it was 
revised. Crabb’s book was published first in 1816, and its one 
hundredth anniversary was celebrated by Harper Brothers in the 
publication of a “Revised Edition,” containing 2500 new key 
words. This centennial edition of Crabb’s “Synonyms” is far 
from being an advance over earlier editions for the reason that it 
omits all the “quotations from the best writers illustrating the use 
of words,” which was such a valuable feature of the original work. 
Synonyms in Crabb’s book are discriminated, or as the author says 
“explained,” with greater fullness and scholarship than in any 
other book of synonyms. The quotations, showing the correct 
use of the words as discriminated, were a necessary adjunct to the 
text, serving as they did for illustration and example. 

The substitution, in the centennial edition, of cross references 
for an index is a very unpopular change. Cross references have 
always exasperated the general public. To find a word in the 
index and turn to its page is more direct than to find it in the text 
and to be referred to it under another entry. In the index there 
are fewer pages to turn over than in the text, and the time-saving is 
greater. 


ROGET, PETER MARK. 1779-1869. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 1852. Revised Edi- 
tions, Dutton, Everyman’s, 2 vols., 1913; Crowell, revised and 
greatly enlarged, 1914; Lippincott; Longmans. 

“Thesaurus” is a Latin word meaning a “treasury” or a “store- 
house.” A thesaurus is a book of synonyms on a very broad scale. 
It groups words and phrases which are similar in idea rather than 
strictly synonymous. Roget’s great work still stands alone as the 
only work of its kind, whose excellence it would be difficult to 
rival. Only once has an advance upon Roget been attempted; that 
is in a “Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language” by Francis 
Andrew March (1825-1911) (Historical Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1902), a work which includes the definitions of the words 
at a great increase in the size and cost of the book. 

Roget’s “Thesaurus” has long been known as the royal road to a 
vocabulary. While it is acknowledged as an indispensable tool to 
literary workers, its value for translators needs to be better ap- 
preciated. A copy of the “Thesaurus” should be sold with every 


foreign-English dictionary. 
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The editions of Roget’s “Thesaurus” current today are all re- 
visions. Longman’s is twice revised, first by John Lewis Roget, 
son of the author, and again by Samuel Romilly Roget (1911). 
The Crowell thin paper edition is revised by C. O. S. Mawson; the 
Everyman edition by Andrew Boyle. 


SMITH, CHARLES JOHN. 1804-1872. 


Synonyms Discriminated. 1871. Holt; Harcourt, Bohn. 

Synonyms and Antonyms. Harcourt, Bohn; Holt. 

Smith’s dictionary of synonyms bids fair to supersede Crabb’s. 
To the present centennial edition of Crabb, Smith is much superior. 
All of the features of Crabb’s “Synonyms” are present in Smith’s 
“Synonyms Discriminated.” The derivation of words is given, the 
synonyms are closely discriminated, quotations from standard au- 
thors illustrate the uses of words, and the work is well indexed. 
Still the pre-centennial edition of Crabb remains the better book 
on one ground. Crabb shows better than any one else in what 
particular uses synonymous words are not interchangeable. His 
contrasts between words are more finely drawn. It is not always 
clear in Smith’s book when synonyms are not equivalent. 

Smith made the mistake of many other writers on synonyms of 
treating five or six words at a time as synonymous. It is rare 
that more than three words can strictly be called synonyms, and 
the treatment of words in larger groups necessarily lessens the 
closeness of the distinctions drawn. 


SOULE, RICHARD. 1812-1877. 


Dictionary of English Synonyms and Synonymous or Parallel 
Expressions. 1871. Little; Lippincott. 

Soule’s work, revised by George H. Howison, LL.D., is de- 
signed “as a practical guide to aptness and variety of phrase.” 
The synonyms are not discriminated. Soule’s work is practically a 
thesaurus, arranged alphabetically, not classified in categories like 
Roget’s. 

Soule is also the author of a “Pronouncing Handbook,” (Loth- 
rop.) He was an editor of Worcester’s Dictionary. 


ALLEN, F. STURGES. 1861-1920. 
Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms. Harper, 1921. 
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This volume by the general editor of “Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary” is arranged like Soule but has a much larger 
vocabulary, and special notes define clearly the more important 
and less easily understood distinctions. 


FALLOWS, SAMUEL. 1835— 


A Complete Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. Revell, 
1884. 

Bishop Fallows’s dictionary is very comprehensive, including 
homonyms as well as synonyms and antonyms, a list of abbrevia- 
tions, colloquial phrases, prepositions, and Briticisms and Amer- 
icanisms. 


FERNALD, JAMES CHAMPLIN. 1838-1918. 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions. Funk. 1896. 


Over 8000 classified and discriminate synonyms, with nearly 
4000 antonyms, together with examples of the correct use of prep- 
ositions. Designed as a textbook, with questions on the text given 
in the Appendix. (See also p. 39) 


FLEMMING, LOUIS ANDREW. 1875— 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Associated Words. Putnam, 1913. 
This work, sometimes called “Putnam’s Word Book,” contains in 


its main word list 15,000 words. The subsidiary words of like, 
opposite, and associated meaning number 100,000. 
Smaller Books on Synonyms 

BECHTEL, JOHN H. 1841— 

Practical Synonyms. Penn, 1921. 
FARQUHARSON, J. A. 

Dictionary of Synonyms. Dutton, Miniature Reference Library. 
FAULKNER, HARRY CHARLES. 1863— 

Handy Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. Burt. 


FENBY, THOMAS. 
A Dictionary of English Synonyms. McKay. 
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GRAY, AUSTIN K. 


A Dictionary of Synonyms. Dodge, People’s Books, 1902. oo. p. 
Lippincott’s Handy Book of Synonyms. Lippincott. 


ORDWAY, EDITH B. 1877— 
Synonyms and Antonyms. Sully, 1913. 


Standard Works on English 


The war has put our dictionaries, especially our slang dic- 
tionaries, almost as much out of date as our maps. With so many 
new words clamoring for admission into our language, the study 
of words has received a fresh interest, and etymology as an auxil- 
iary to history is gaining the attention it deserves. 

This review of the standard works on etymology and philology 
will serve as a background for the studies of neologisms so fre- 
quent today. 


TRENCH, RICHARD CHENEVIX. 1807-1886. 


The Study of Words. Doran; Dutton. 1904. 
English, Past and Present. Dutton, 1905. 
Synonyms of the New Testament. Macmillan, 1854. 


It was the writings of Archbishop Trench of Dublin that first 
made etymology popular. The study of the derivation of words 
was made so interesting in his lectures and writings that he be- 
came better known as a philologist than as a Churchman. With 
the impetus Trench gave to the subject, books about words and 
about language came to be written in great numbers. While 
Trench’s studies belong to the field of “anecdotal etymology,” deal- 
ing with the curious and the striking in word-derivation, they are 
generally sound in scholarship. He contributed little that was 
new or original to the science of philology, but he did much to 
promote the study of the science. 

Trench’s division of his subject into poetry in words, history in 
words, morality in words, is one that many later writers have fol- 


lowed, adding biography in words, geography in words, and similar 
headings. 
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WHITE, RICHARD GRANT. 1821-1885. 


Words and Their Uses, Past and Present. Houghton, 1870. 
Every-Day English. (A Sequel.) Houghton. 1880. 


Richard Grant White belonged to the camp of the extreme pur- 
ists in speech. He was a philologist-critic of the most conservative 
type. The use of words interested him most; the derivation was 
to him of less concern than the employment. His two books, be- 
ing in the nature of books of objections to certain words, are very 
sharpening to our critical faculties. Usage never justified a locu- 
tion to White. Such expressions as, to catch a car, to execute a 
man, to remit a bill, were to him, “vicious.” His Index Expurga- 
torius was very large. It included such innocent offenders as 
ice-cream, help-meet, had rather, and donate and enthuse. 

One of the most convincing criticisms of our speech that White 
ever made is his analysis of the expression, the exception proves 
the rule, in “Words and Their Uses.” Our fallacious and idiotic 
use of this maxim, White was the first to point out, and his argu- 
ments have been borrowed by many other grammarians. 

White is also to be remembered as a great Shakespearean scholar 


and the editor of the Riverside Shakespeare. (See p. 198 and 203) 


MULLER, MAX. 1823-1900. 


Biographies of Words. Longmans, 1888. 

Comparative Philology. Scribner, 1875. (Being Vol. IV of 
“Chips From a German Workshop.”) 

Max Miiller was Professor of Modern Languages at Oxford 
where his lectures and writings “did more to awaken in England a 
taste for the science of language in its modern sense than the 
labors of any other single scholar.” Miiller was a writer of great 
poetic imagination, as is most evident in “Autobiography” (Scrib- 
ner, 1901), and in that charming autobiographic fragment, “Auld 
Lang Syne,” (Scribner, 1898). His most recondite studies are 
never dry or dull. “Biographies of Words” is his most popular 
linguistic work. 


WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT. 1827-1894. 


The Life and Growth of Language. Appleton. 1875, 1902. 
Language and the Study of Language. Scribner. 1867, 1910 


O. p. 
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Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 2 vols. Scribner. 1872-4. o.p. 

Whitney was an eminent Sanskrit scholar and held the chair of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at Yale for forty years. He 
was the first president of the American Philology Association, and 
is remembered best today as the editor-in-chief of the Century 
Dictionary. 


TAYLOR, ISAAC. 1829-1901. 


Words and Places. Dutton, Everyman’s. 1911. 

Isaac Taylor, who was Canon of York Cathedral, is the standard 
authority on the historical geography of Great Britain. His 
“Words and Places” (limited to the British Isles) is a series of 
“etymological illustrations of history, ethnology, and geography.” 
The author points out that local names are records of the past, 
that they preserve for us memories of past migrations and con- 
quests. The names on our maps are able to supply us with traces 
of the history of nations that have left us no other memorials. 
Anglo-Saxon place names in England are distinguishable by their 
suffixes, all of which signify “enclosures”: ton, surrounded by a 
hedge; fold, surrounded by felled trees; worth, a place warded; 
ham, a place hemmed in. All the local names in the northeast of 
Scotland are Norwegian, bearing witness to Norway’s early own- 
ership. ‘Place Names of England and Wales” (Dutton) by J. B. 
Johnston is a larger work based on Taylor's. 


LOUNSBURY, THOMAS RAYNESFORD. 1838-1915. 


The Standard of Usage in English. Harper, 1908. 0. p. 

The Standard of Pronunciation in English. Harper. 1904. 

English Spelling and Spelling Reform. Harper. 1909. 

A History of the English Language. Holt. 

Professor Lounsbury of Yale was a linguistic critic of the most 
open-minded and progressive type. He was singularly free from 
pedantry, and the academic attitude. “The Standard of Usage” 
allays many confusions and fallacies that have arisen in regard 
to certain expressions reputed to be ungrammatical. It justifies 
the use of a plural verb with none. (“None are for me.” “None 
deny there is a God.”) It defends the split infinitive, to really 
understand, and the expression, the two first. It establishes had 
rather as the correct form and not would rather. 
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Lounsbury was a strong advocate of spelling reform, and his 
book won many adherents to the cause. In his “Standard of 
Pronunciation,” he champions many American pronunciations. 


FERNALD, JAMES CHAMPLIN. 1838-1918. 


Connectives of English Speech. Funk, 1904. 

Expressive English. Funk, 1918. 

A Working Grammar of the English Language. Funk, 1908. 
English Grammar Simplified. Funk, 1916. 

Better Say. Funk, 1907. 

Helpful Hints in English. Funk, 1911. 

(See also p. 35) 


Dr. Fernald was one of the editors of the “Standard Dictionary” 
and a very helpful authority on all questions of English. 


CLODD, EDWARD. 1840— 


The Story of the Alphabet. Appleton, Library of Useful 
Stories, 1900. 

This has been the only popular handbook on the subject avail- 
able since Canon Taylor’s work on the alphabet went out of print. 
Edward Clodd’s very readable style is well known in his delightful 
book of “Memories” (Putnam). 


PHYFE, WILLIAM HENRY PINKNEY. 1855-1915. 


Eighteen Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. Putnam, 1914. 
Five Thousand Words Commonly Misspelled. Putnam, 1894, 


VIZETELLY, FRANK H. 1864— 


Essentials of English Speech and Literature. Funk, 1915. 

A Desk-Book of Errors in English. Funk, 1906. 

A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand Words Frequently Mis- 
pronounced. Funk, 1917. 

A Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases in English Speech 
and Literature. (with L. J. de Bekker) Funk, 1923. 

Dr. Vizetelly, managing editor of the Standard Dictionary, has 
in his “Essentials of English Speech,” written a valuable outline 
of the origin and growth of the English language. His desk-book 
of mispronounced words consists of selected words with the same 
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system of orthoepic notation as is used in the “Standard Diction- 
29 
ary. 


WEEKLEY, ERNEST. 1865— 


The Romance of Names. Dutton, 1914. 
The Romance of Words. Dutton, 1912. 
Surnames. Dutton, 1916. 

(See also p. 29) 


Professor Weekley, of University College, Nottingham, has come 
nearer to Archbishop Trench’s method and manner of writing on 
philology than has any other author. Weekley writes with com- 
manding interest, and his romantic stories of words prove his title 
to be no misnomer. His work on “Surnames” stands alone now 
that Baring-Gould’s “Family Names” (Lippincott) is out of print. 
C. W. Bardsley’s “Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames” 
(Scribner and Oxford) is the only other book on the subject and 
is more for reference than for reading. 


GREENOUGH, JAMES BRADSTREET, 1833-1901, and GEORGE 
LYMAN KITTREDGE, 1860— 


Words and Their Ways in English Speech. Macmillan, 1901. 

This book is a schoolroom classic. It has done more than any 
other book to awaken in the young an interest in the study of 
words. The authors, respectively Professor of Latin and Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard University, have followed Archbishop 
Trench’s divisions of poetry, biography, and geography in words. 
Their chapter on slang is particularly interesting, and few text- 
books are so rich in humor as this one. 


AYRES, ALFRED (Thomas Emblen Demun). 1826-1902. 


The Verbalist. Appleton, 1884. 

The Orthoepist. Appleton, Revised and enlarged, 1903. 

Among the number of handbooks on correct English, “The Verb- 
alist” and “The Orthoepist” are two of the oldest and best-known. 
The first deals with words frequently misused. It distinguishes be- 
tween shall and will; it discusses somebody else’s as compared 
with somebody’s else; it condemns bran new, those kind, mutual 
friend, etc. The second book calls attention to words frequently 
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mispronounced: such as, address, sacrilegious, oleomargarine, fi- 
nance. 

It is to be noted that among books of this type the “Correct- 
English Publications” of Josephine Turck Baker, editor of the 
magazine, Correct English, are especially valuable. 


MENCKEN, HENRY LOUIS. 1880— 


The American Language. Knopf, 1919. 

(See also p. 93) 

The author calls his book “A Preliminary Inquiry into the De- 
velopment of English in the United States.” It is the first ex- 
haustive study that has ever been made of the many divergencies in 
English and American pronunciations and vocabularies. It is a 
book of absorbing interest and staunch patriotism. 


SMITH, CHARLES ALPHONSO. 1864— 


New Words Self-Defined. Doubleday, 1919. 

(See also p. 304) 

The distinguished biographer of O. Henry has collected a num- 
ber of new words, slang and others, which came into use during 
the war, and has made each one define itself by quoting a sen- 
tence in which its use makes its meaning clear. A valuable book 
as a record and an explanation of such words as: Amerind, atta- 
boy, Blighty, Limey, Gob, Sinn Fein, Spiggoty. 

UTTER, ROBERT PALFREY. 

Every-day Pronunciation. Harper, 1918. 

This is a list of about ten thousand words, most of which are 
in every-day use. The author has included proper names ana 
other words that have become current since the outbreak of the 
war. This is the most noteworthy feature of the book. 
McKNIGHT, GEORGE H. 1871— 


English Words and Their Background. Appleton, 1923. 


This book shows that words are interesting because they reflect 
human nature. The sense of beauty, the sense of humor, the ma- 
terial progress of civilization all are shown in words. 


HYAMSON, ALBERT MONTEFIORE, 1875— 
Dictionary of English Phrases. Dutton, 1922. 
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(See also p. 53) 

A book about terms and phrases, especially those coined by 
some linguistic emergency. Slang words and phrases which prom- 
ise to be permanent are included, and foreign phrases now part 
of the English language. 


Questions 


. What is a thesaurus? 

2. In what way does a book of synonyms undiscriminated differ from a 
thesaurus? 

3. What are the advantages of the old edition of Crabb’s “Synonyms” over 
the new edition? 

4. Which is the most enlarged edition of Roget’s “Thesaurus”? 

5. How does Soule’s book of synonyms differ from Roget’s? 

6. Which of our unabridged dictionaries gives synonyms and antonyms? 

7. How many dictionaries of discriminated synonyms are there? 

8. Compare Smith’s book of synonyms with the centennial edition of Crabb’s. 

9. Name some desirable points in a dictionary of discriminated synonyms. 

10. What is the smallest book of synonyms on the market? 

ll. Define etymology, philology, orthoepy, orthography, semantics. 

12. What American etymologist was an extreme purist in the use of words? 

13. What etymologist defended had rather as correct, and what etymologist 
condemned it? 

14. Who wrote “Biographies of Words”? 

15. Name a work by the editor-in-chief of the Century Dictionary. 

16. Who is the chief authority on the etymology of English geographical 
names? 

17. Who wrote a book on spelling reform? 

18. Name a primer on the history of language. 


CHAPTER V 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


“Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves or we 
know where we can find information upon it.”—Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson.” 


REFERENCE books change less than any other class of books. 
New reference books, or new editions of old reference books, have, 
of recent years, been very few. With most other classes of books, 
there never can be any finality to our study of them, because “of 
making many books there is no end.” It is not possible with such 
books to learn about them once and for all time. They are al- 
ways changing. A bookseller, every year, has as many old books 
to forget as he has new books to remember. With reference books 
it is different. They come nearer to being a constant quantity than 
does any other class of books. Consequently, there may be a 
more or less fixed knowledge of reference books. 

Though reference books offer little difficulty in the way of flux, 
they offer considerable difficulty in the way of selection and of use. 
The first difficulty belongs more properly to the bookseller, the 
second to the librarian. Book selection is the bookseller’s highest 
province. The best can only be known by comparison, so that to 
select the best he must know all. The difficulty in the use of refer- 
ence books, though more a matter for the librarian, concerns a 
bookseller, too, to this extent. Whether a reference book is easy 
or hard to use depends largely upon the index. Therefore, in 
reference book selecting, look to the index. Good indexes are 
rare; and the poorer the index, the greater the skill that is required 
to make good use of it. 

Among reference books there are two series deserving of men- 
tion: the Dutton Miniature Reference Library, in forty-seven vol- 
umes; and the Pocket Reference Library of Funk & Wagnalls in 
fifteen volumes. Both these series include books on all the sub- 


jects in this chapter. 
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Classical Dictionaries 


A classical dictionary is a volume of collective biography deal- 
ing with the lives of gods and goddesses of Greek and Roman 
mythology, and with the lives of historical characters of classical 
times. In addition to biographical information, there is usually 
included some geographical information about cities and places 
mentioned in the classics,—places not on our present-day maps. 


BULFINCH, THOMAS. 1796-1867. 


The Age of Fable; or, Beauties of Mythology. 1855. Alte- 
mus; Dutton; Lothrop; McKay; Stokes. 

This is one of the few reference books which it is a delight to 
read as well as to consult. It has remained a perennial favorite. 
The author, a Bostonian, took advantage of the popular interest 
in mythology awakened by Nathaniel Hawthorne in his “Wonder 
Book” (1851) and “Tanglewood Tales” (1853), and launched his 
book just at the right time. “The Age of Fable” is a story-book 
of “mythology as connected with literature.’ The Index at the 
end adapts it to purposes of reference, and makes it a “Classical 
Dictionary for the parlor.” 


FAIRBANKS, ARTHUR. 1864— 


The Mythology of Greece and Rome. Appleton, 1907. 

Presented with special reference to its influence on literature. 
The author, assistant director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
has illustrated and substantiated his text throughout by reproduc- 
tions of classic vase paintings, wall paintings, metal work and the 
like, that reveal the intimate side of this ancient life. 


GAYLEY, CHARLES MILLS. 1858— 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. Ginn. Revised and 
enlarged, 1911. 


Based chiefly on Bulfinch, it enlarges on his idea of “mythology 
as connected with literature.” 


(See also p. 207 and 208) 


GUERBER, HELENE ADELINE. 
Myths of Greece and Rome. American Book Company, 1893. 
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Related with special reference to art as well as to literature. 


LEMPRIERE, JOHN. 1765(?)-1824. 


Classical Dictionary of Proper Names Mentioned in Ancient 
Authors. 1788. Dutton. 

Lempriére’s is the oldest classical dictionary in English. The 
author was an English clergyman and a famous classical scholar. 
His great work formed the basis for the first classical dictionary 
in America, the work of Charles Anthon (1841). Anthon edited a 
new edition of Lempriére (1822) and also revised Smith’s class- 
ical dictionary. His own work (Harper) is out of print. 


MURRAY, ALEXANDER STUART. 1841-1904. 


Manual of Mythology. 1873. Altemus; McKay. 

The author was Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the British Museum. His manual includes both 
classical and non-classical (post-classical) mythology. It covers 
Greek and Roman, Norse and Old German, Hindoo and Egyptian 
mythology. The only other dictionary of non-classical mythology 
on the market is that compiled by Marian Edwardes and Lewis 
Spence in Dutton’s Everyman’s Library. 


PECK, HARRY THURSTON. 1856-1914. 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. 
(Harper’s 1897.) American Book Company. 

This is the largest of the classical dictionaries and the most in- 
clusive. It covers Greek and Roman antiquities, biography, geo- 
graphy, history, literature, and mythology. 


SEYFFERT, OSKAR. 


Dictionary of Classified Antiquities, Mythology, Religion, Liter- 
ature, and Art. Translated from the German and edited by Henry 
Nettleship and J. E. Sandys. Macmillan, 1891.0. Dp. 

A high German authority which includes the latest results of 


archeology. 


SMITH, WILLIAM. 1813-1893. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Myth- 
ology, and Geography. 1842. Little, 0. p. 
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-A Smaller Classical Dictionary. Dutton, Everyman’s, 1910. 
(See also p. 48) 


The author was an English classical and biblical scholar. His 
Bible dictionary and classical dictionary have long been standard 
works of reference. The classical dictionary has been revised and 
enlarged by later editors. Smith himself made an abridgment of 
it for schools (Harper, 0. p.).. The Everyman’s reprint of this 
abridgment, edited by E. H. Blakeney, includes valuable new ma- 
terial on Greek artists, Greek philosophers, classical architecture, 
other classical dictionaries, and writers before 1450. Smith’s 
classical dictionary is the best-known and the most popular. 


TATLOCK, JESSIE MAY. 1878— 


Greek and Roman Mythology. Century, 1916. 
A popular, untechnical treatment of the subject. 


GRAY, LOUIS HERBERT. Editor. 1875— 
Mythology of All Races. 13 vols. (seven ready) Jones, 1916-20. 


This authoritative and beautiful set has had contributions from 
leading authorities throughout the world. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated, many of the illustrations being in color. 


Bible Concordances 


A concordance is an alphabetical index of principal words in 
partial contexts, showing the places where the words occur in their 
full contexts. A concordance is sometimes limited to common 
words, exclusive of proper names. A concordance is not neces- 
sarily of the Bible only. There are concordances to the works of 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others. 


CRUDEN, ALEXANDER. 1701-1770. 


A Complete Concordance to the Old and New Testaments. 
1737, Warne. 


The author of this famous work was a London bookseller, who 
was repeatedly confined in an insane asylum. He devoted all his 
lucid moments to the composition of this book. The concordance 
has been thoroughly revised by William Youngman. It is divided 
into three alphabets: common words; proper names; and the 
apocryphal books. 
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STRONG, JAMES. 1822-1894. 


The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible. Abingdon, 1894. 

A concordance of the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments and a comparative concordance of the authorized and 
revised versions. 


YOUNG, ROBERT. 1822-1889. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 20th edition. 1921, Funk. 

The most comprehensive concordance, giving 311,000 references. 
It is called “analytical” because it gives the various shades of 
meaning of related words represented in the English by one word, 
and gives the original Hebrew or Greek of such words. The 
twentieth edition has been thoroughly revised and marks a great 
advance on all previous editions. Valuable supplements have 
been added in the form of index lexicons to the Old and New 
Testaments for those unacquainted with Hebrew and Greek. 


OXFORD CYCLOPEDIA CONCORDANCE. Oxford. 


A Concordance and Bible Dictionary combined, together with 
glossary, harmony, botany, under one alphabet. 


OXFORD POCKET CONCORDANCE. Oxford. 


A concordance with dictionary of Scripture proper names. 


NELSON CONCORDANCE. Nelson. 


Not issued separately but as a supplement to Authorized or 
American Revised Bibles. 


Bible Dictionaries 


A Bible dictionary contains short descriptive articles about peo- 
ple, places, things, and customs mentioned in the Bible. It ex- 
plains the meaning of such terms as phylactery, prophet, ark, 
Nazarite, Apocalypse, etc. A Bible dictionary differs from a con- 
cordance in that it lists many words and phrases that do not occur 
in the Bible itself; as, Bible, Sabbatical year, ten commandments, 


Lord’s prayer. 
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CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY 1841-1915, and JOHN SUTHER- 
LAND BLACK 1846— 


Encyclopedia Biblica. Macmillan 4 vols. 1899-1903. New 
edition. 1914. 


This is the most scholarly and professional of all Bible diction- 
aries, and the only one written from the standpoint of the higher 
criticism. 


DAVIS, JOHN D. 1854— 
Dictionary of the Bible. Presbyterian Board, 1911. 


HASTINGS, JAMES. 1852— 


Dictionary of the Bible. 5 vols. Scribner (by subscription), 
1898-1904. 


Dictionary of the Bible. 1 vol. Scribner, 1909. 


Deals with the language, literature, and contents of the Bible. 
Intended for layman and clergyman alike. 


JACOBUS, M. W. 1855—, A. C. ZENOS 1855—, and E. E. 
NOURSE 1863— 


A Standard Bible Dictionary. Funk, 1909. 


A cooperative work of high excellence, prepared under the edi- 
torial direction of these three biblical scholars, assisted by many 
others here and abroad. 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. 1863—, and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, 
1868— 


Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Macmillan, 1923. 


Sets forth in compact form the results of modern study in the 
psychology of religion, the history of religions, both primitive and 
developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe, 
and the most important mission fields, and the important phases of 


Christian belief and practice. It also covers both individual and 
social ethics. 


SMITH, WILLIAM. 1813-1893. 


Dictionary of the Bible. 1860-63. Popular Revised Edition. 
4 vols. Houghton. 
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Comprising antiquities, biography, geography, and natural his- 
tory. 

Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. Appleton. 

Abridged edition of the larger work, edited by Rev. S. W. Bar- 
num. 

Pronouncing Bible Dictionary. Holman. 

Smith’s work abridged with concordance, questions and answers 


added. 


Bible Dictionary. Teacher’s edition. Winston. 

Smith’s work revised by F. N. and M. A. Peloubet, with Harmony 
of the Gospels added. 

(See also p. 45) 


WACE, HENRY 1836-1924, and WILLIAM COLEMAN PIERCY. 


Dictionary of Christian Biography. Little, 1911. o. p. 

Formerly edited by Henry Wace and Sir William Smith. It is 
a continuation of Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” and carries 
the work down from the time of the apostles to the age of Charle- 
magne. 


Books of Quotations 


Books on quotations are to be judged principally by their in- 
dexes. These are of four kinds: author index; straight quotation 
index; concordance index; and topical index. 

The author index is common to all. The straight quotation in- 
dex gives the first word of the quotation just as it occurs in the 
text. If the first word should be the article The or A, it gives the 
second word. A concordance index gives the principal word of 
the quotation, which is usually the noun. For instance, “All is 
not gold that glitters,” in a straight quotation index, will be found 
in the a’s under All. In a concordance index, it will be found in 
the g’s under Gold. A topical index gives general subject head- 
ings, and lists under those headings all quotations that bear on 
that particular subject. In a topical index, the quotation, “All is 
not gold that glitters,” would probably be found under Appearance. 
The purpose of a topical index is to suggest quotations for vari- 
ous topics. 
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ALLIBONE, SAMUEL AUSTIN. 1816-1889. 


Poetical Quotations from Chaucer to Tennyson. 1873. Lippin- 
cott, 

Prose Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay. 1875. Lippin- 
cott, 1903. 

The first is a compilation of 13,600 quotations all taken from 
English authors and arranged according to subject. There is an 
index of authors, of subjects, and of first lines. 

The second is a compilation of 8810 quotations, all brief, taken 
from English, American, and European authors and arranged ac- 
cording to subject, with index of authors and of subjects. 

Allibone’s two volumes are the oldest books of quotations on 
the market. They are of little use in locating any special quota- 
tion, but they are the very best for furnishing quotations on any 
given topic. (See also p. 52) 


BARTLETT, JOHN. 1820-1905. 
Familiar Quotations. 1875. Little, 10th edition, 1915. 


A collection of passages, phrases, and proverbs, traced to their 
sources in ancient and modern literature. In its modern revision 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, it is one of the most up-to-date and com- 
plete quotation books. The authors are arranged chronologically, 
followed by an index of authors and a concordance of quotations. 
Included are such modern authors as A. E. Housman, Alfred 
Noyes, Madison Cawein, and Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


BENHAM, W. GURNEY. 

A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household Words. Lip- 
pincott, 1907. 
An English work which includes British and American authors 
arranged alphabetically, followed by quotations from the Bible, 


Book of Common Prayer, and foreign authors. There is an au- 
thor index and a full verbal index. 


BENT, SAMUEL ARTHUR. 1841— 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. Houghton. 1896. 9th 
edition has been revised and enlarged. 


Famous oral utterances of great men, with historical and ex- 
planatory notes. 
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BOHN, HENRY GEORGE. 1796-1884. 


A Hand-Book of Proverbs. 1855. Harcourt, Bohn. 
(See also p. 109) 


The one volume in the Bohn Library written by the founder 
himself. Based on Ray’s collection of English and foreign prov- 
erbs, with a complete alphabetical list of proverbs added. 


CHRISTY, ROBERT. 


Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages. Putnam, 1905. 


A classified dictionary of proverbs, arranged by subject, with a 
subject index. Like Bohn’s, it gives the source of a proverb, when 
known, as well as foreign equivalents for English proverbs. 


ROBERTS, KATE LOUISE. 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. Funk, 1922. 


Includes quotations from English, Latin, and modern foreign 
languages, with names, dates, and nationalities of authors quoted. 
Quotations are located as to page, when possible. There are three 
indexes: author index, quotation index, and topic index. This 
very complete revision was the work of the new editor. 


MARVIN, DWIGHT EDWARDS. 1851— 


Curiosities in Proverbs. Putnam. 1916. 


SWAN, HELENA. 
Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations. Dutton, 1904. 


A compilation of quotations from English authors only, and all 
later than 1850. 


TREFFRY, ELFORD E. 


Stokes’ Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations. Stokes, 1906. 
Containing 5,000 selections from 600 authors. An up-to-date 
work covering modern authors. 


WALSH, WILLIAM SHEPARD. 1854— 


The International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quota- 
tions from the Literature of the World. Winston, 1908. 
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Arranged in one alphabet with topical index and author index. 
(See also p. 57 and 58) 


WOOD, KATHARINE B. 


Quotations for Occasions. Century, 1896. 


Fifteen hundred clever quotations for speakers, for dinner menus 
and invitations. 


Biographical Works 


ADAMS, OSCAR FAY. 1855— 


A Dictionary of American Authors. Houghton. 5th edition; 
revised to 1905. 


Very useful with regard to the older authors. 


ALLIBONE, SAMUEL AUSTIN. 1816-1889. 
A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors. 3 vols., 1852. 5 vols., Lippincott. 


A critical dictionary giving biographical sketches of authors 
with criticisms of their works made by famous authors. Alli- 
bone lived to finish only three volumes. The remaining two vol- 
umes were written by John Foster Kirk, and published in 1891 
with material brought down to 1888. (See also p. 50) 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


7 vol. edition, Appleton, 1888-90, 0. p. 9 vol. edition with some 
revisions and a supplement. The Press Association Compilers, Inc., 


Formerly published by D. Appleton & Co., this work has been 
out of print. It is now revised and enlarged under the super- 
vision of Dr. Rossiter Johnson. It includes names of all famous 
citizens of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Latin America. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. McKay. 
Compiled by the editors of the Cassell Standard Reference Books. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Lippincott, 1897. Revised edition, 1920. 
Edited by David Patrick and Francis Hindes Groome. Includes 
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the great of all times and nations. Based on the biographical ar- 
ticles in the Encyclopedia of Robert and William Chambers, pub- 
lished in Scotland in 1859. 


COUSIN, JOHN W. 


A Short Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. Dutton, 
Everyman’s, 1910. 

Newly compiled and brought down to the present time, includ- 
ing living authors, both English and American. 


FORBES, BERTIE CHARLES. 


Men Who Are Making America. Forbes, 1917. 6th ed., 1922. 
A valuable biographical dictionary of men of the hour. 


HYAMSON, ALBERT M. 1875— 


Dictionary of Universal Biography of All Ages and All Peo- 
ples. Dutton, 1916. 
Gives names of men and women of all nations and all times with 


characterizing phrases about them. 
(See also p. 41) 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Ath, one-volume and two-volume edition. Edited by Joseph 
Thomas. Lippincott, 1915. 

A universal dictionary edited by Joseph Thomas and brought 
down to 1901. Pronunciation of names is a unique feature. 


STEPHEN, LESLIE 1832-1904, and SIDNEY LEE 1859—. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 22 vols. Oxford, 
1908-09. 

Formerly issued in sixty-seven volumes. Presented by the 
family of the late George M. Smith to the University of Oxford 
and now published by the Clarendon Press in a re-issue having 
three volumes in one. A Supplement in three volumes brings the 
work more nearly to date. An Index and Epitome of the Diction- 
ary is published in one volume containing concise biographies of 
all persons included in the Dictionary, with volume and page 
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where longer biography may be found. In 1904 a volume of 
errata was published extending to 300 pages. The policy of the 
editors has been to give little space to obscure worthies. A dic- 
tionary of this kind should give information hard to find of lesser 
known names, but it rescues few names from oblivion. Famous 
names are treated at length and much of the material in the dic- 
tionary has been repeated and expanded in book form. The ar- 
ticle on Shakespeare by Sir Sidney Lee formed the basis of his 
“Life of Shakespeare.” Sir Leslie Stephen also enlarged his con- 
tributions on Swift and Scott in book form. 


WHO’S WHO. 


(English.) Macmillan. An annual publication giving brief 
biographical facts about living men and women, with a chronological 
list of their publications, if they are writers. The first English 
“Who’s Who” was issued in 1848. It is known as the “English 
Who’s Who,” but it includes an occasional American name. 


WHO WAS WHO. 1897-1916. 
(English) Macmillan, 1919. A record of those who have died 


in recent years, a supplementary necrology volume of “Who’s Who.” 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. 


Marquis. A biennial publication edited by Albert Nelson Mar- 
quis. Modeled on the English “Who’s Who” and first published 
in 1899-1900. In the American “‘Who’s Who,” there is not com- 
plete repetition of information in earlier volumes. It is necessary 
to keep the series from year to year. 


(See also Chapter “Biography.”) 


Histories of Literature and Literary Criticism 


There are nine histories of English literature which, taken to- 
gether, seem to meet a sum total of the needs of all possible stu- 
dents on the subject. Of these the first is the most monumental and 
the most authoritative. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 14 vols. Putnam. 
1907-17. 
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CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by W. P. Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman and Carl 
Van Doren. 4 vols. Phevan 1917-21. 


The chapters in these two reference sets are pouteibnted by 
various authorities. The bibliographical lists covering the writ- 
ings of all authors and material about each author and period of 
erature are very full and invaluable for reference. 


TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE. 1828-93. 


A History of English Literature. Translated from the French by 
Henry Van Laun. 4 vols. 1864. McKay. 


Poets and prose writers from Beowulf to John Stuart Mill and 
Tennyson. A book of delightful reading as well as a valuable 
commentary. 


GARNETT, RICHARD, 1835-1906, and EDMUND GOSSE. 
1849— 

English Literature: An Illustrated Record. 4 vols. Macmil- 
lan. 1903-05. New Edition, revised by John Erskine. 1923. 
WARD, T. HUMPHRY. 1845— 

The English Poets. 5 vols. Macmillan. 1880, 1918. 


LANG, ANDREW. 1844-1912. 


History of English Literature. From Beowulf to Swinburne. 
Longmans. 1912. 


BROOKE, STOPFORD. 1832-1916. 
A Primer of English Literature. American Book Co. 1876. 


The importance of this little book is out of all proportion to 
its cost. Matthew Arnold has reviewed. it in one of his best es- 
says. See “A Guide to English Literature” in “Mixed Essays.” 
(Macmillan. ) 


CLARK, J. SCOTT. 1854— 


A Study of English and American Poets. Scribner. 1900. 


A laboratory method which supplies an anthology of criticisms 
of every leading poet from Chaucer to Tennyson, and from Bry- 
ant to Holmes. 
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MAIR, G. H. 1887— 


English Literature: Modern. Holt, Home University. 1911; 
1914, 


A history which extends from Sir Thomas More to Meredith— 
compact, and original in thought. 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT K. 1874— 


The Victorian Age in Literature. Holt. 1913. 


Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant little volume emphasizes the fact that 
“The Victorian Age in literature” is something more than “litera- 
ture in the Victorian Age.” (See also p-. 275, 542, 554) 


BRANDES, GEORG, 1842— 


Main Currents in 19th Century Literature. 6 vols. 1906. Boni. 
(See also p. 318) 


MACY, JOHN A. 1872— 
The Spirit of American Literature. 1913. Boni, Modern Library. 


PATTEE, FRED LEWIS. 1863— 
A History of American Literature Since 1870. Century. 1915. 


See also reference books in chapters on French Literature, Rus- 
sian Literature, etc. 


Reference Books in the Field of Fiction 


WHEELER, WILLIAM ADOLPHUS. 1833-1874. 


Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. Houghton, 1893. 

Based on the “Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious 
Persons and Places,” which the same author once contributed to 
Webster’s dictionary. The work is here greatly enlarged in scope. 
It answers such questions as, “What plays of Shakespeare contain 
the character of Falstaff?” “Who created the character of Mrs. 
Battles?” “In what novel is found the character of Hester 


Prynne?” (See also p. 59) 
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WALSH, WILLIAM SHEPARD. 1854— 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction. 2 vols. Lippincott, 1914-15. 
Volume I, Modern Prose and Poetry. Volume II, Classical, 
Medieval, and Legendary. Covers almost the same field as 
Wheeler’s “Noted Names of Fiction,” but goes farther back in 
history, and includes more names from poetry. (See pp. 51, 58) 


NIELD, JONATHAN. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. Putnam, 4th 
edition, 1911. o. p. 

Lists historical novels and names the period of history or the 
historical events which they cover. Answers such questions as, 
“What is ‘Romola’ about?” “What is ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
about?” 


BAKER, ERNEST A. 1869— 


A Guide to Historical Fiction. Macmillan, 1914. 

Includes about 5000 novels, divided by countries and then by 
period. Full and valuable index. 

A Guide to the Best Fiction in English. Macmillan, 1913. 

Includes translations into English. 

History in Fiction. 2 vols. Routledge, 1907. 

Reference books on historical fiction usually approach the sub- 
ject from one of two angles: either the angle of history, or the 
angle of fiction. For instance, the question is either, “What fa- 
mous battle is described in ‘Les Miserables?’” or “What novel 
describes the battle of Waterloo?” In using Nield’s Guide and 
the two works on historical fiction by Baker, a simple rule is: 

Given the history, to find the fiction based on it, use “History in 
Fiction” by Baker. 

Given the fiction, to find what historical event it portrays, use 
Nield’s “Guide to Historical Novels” or Baker’s “Guide to Histori- 
cal Fiction.” 

If the question is simply, “What is a good novel to read?” use 
Baker’s “Guide to the Best Fiction in English.” 


DIXSON, ZELLA ALLEN 
Comprehensive Subject Index to Universal Prose Fiction. Dodd, 
1897. 
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The best guide to “thesis” novels and “problem” novels. It 
tells what novels have been written on certain questions such as 
suffrage, immigration, divorce, prohibition, etc. 


KAYE, JAMES R. 


Guide to Historical Fiction. Snowdon Publishing Co., 1920. 

The newest and most complete guide to historical fiction. Class- 
ifies all historical fiction under Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. 
Sketches the historical settings, gives brief biographies of authors, 
and lists dramatic and poetical works dealing with historical sub- 
jects. The only guide that includes contemporary fiction. 


Literary Allusions 


BREWER, EBENEZER COBHAM. 1810-1897. 


The Reader’s Handbook. Lippincott, 1897. 


A handbook of facts, characters, plots, and references. It 
gives such facts as the meaning of a Kit Kat. (Explain the title 
“Critical Kitkats” by Edmund Gosse. Dodd, Mead.) It gives 
such characters as the “Admirable James Crichton.” (Why did 
Barrie call his play “The Admirable Crichton”?) It gives such 
plots as that of “The Ring and the Book.” (What volume in 
Everyman’s Library is the source book of this plot?) 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Lippincott, new, entirely re- 
written edition, 1923. 

Gives the derivation, source and origin of common phrases, al- 
lusions, and words that have a tale to tell. (For instance, What 
is the meaning of the phrase vade mecum? What is meant by a 
book called “The Soldier’s Vade Mecum?” What is an octavo 
book?) (See also p. 60) 


WALSH, WILLIAM SHEPARD. 1854— 

Handy Book of Literary Curiosities. Lippincott, 1893. 

(See also p. 51 and 57) 

More discursive than most reference books, and very valuable in 
its subject headings. Some entries amount to essays; for instance, 


“Literary Forgeries.” Such a literary curiosity as “The Agony 
Column” of the London Times is described. 


Handy Book of Curious Information. Lippincott, 1913. 
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Contains information of a freakish nature, which answers ques- 
tions such as, “What is the largest flower in the world?” 

Curiosities of Popular Customs. Lippincott. 1898. 

Gives the customs of all nations in celebrating festivals, holi- 
days, and religious rites. For instance, Hallowe’en observances, 
marriage ceremonies, funeral rites. 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT. 1802-1871. 


The Book of Days. 2 vols. Lippincott, 1914. 

Covers about the same ground as Walsh’s “Curiosities of Popu- 
lar Customs” but is arranged in calendar form, taking each day 
in turn from January first to December thirty-first. Lists the fa- 
mous men born on each day. 


WHEELER, WILLIAM ADOLPHUS 1833-1874, and CHARLES 
GARDINER WHEELER 1855— 


Familiar Allusions. 5th ed. Houghton, 1890. 

Miscellaneous information, including the names of famous stat- 
ues, paintings, palaces, streets, clubs, etc. For instance, “What 
and where is Lombard Street?” (Explain the title “Lombard 
Street” by Walter Bagehot. Dutton.) “What was Parnassus?” 
(Explain the title, “Parnassus on Wheels” by Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. ) 

Who Wrote It? Lothrop, 1887. 

An index to the authorship of the most noied works in ancient 
and modern literature. While the United States Catalog and Cu- 
mulative Indexes will usually answer any ordinary question of 
authorship, “Who Wrote It?” is useful in peculiar cases. For in- 
stance, “Who Wrote ‘Mother Goose?’” “Who wrote “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock?’” (See also p. 56) 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. 

Harper, 1895. Edited by J. H. Willsey. Revised, 1906. Edited 
by C. T. Lewis. o. p. 

Miscellaneous information, especially about discoveries and in- 
ventions. Answers such questions as, “What are the Seven Won- 
ders of the World?” “What are the Signs of the Zodiac?” “How 
many weddings have been held in the White House?” 
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Historical Reference Books 


BREWER, EBENEZER COBHAM. 1810-1897. 


Historic Note-Book. Lippincott, 1891. 


A popular work explaining allusions to historic events. 
(See also p. 58) 


CREASY, EDWARD SHEPHERD. 1812-1878. 


Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Burt; Dutton; McKay; 
Oxford. New and revised edition, Harper, 1918. 


A famous book, describing fifteen battles from Marathon to Wa- 
terloo. The Harper edition adds eight more battles to the original 
fifteen, including the Battle of the Marne. 


DAMON, CHARLES RIPLEY 


American Dictionary of Dates 458-1920. 3 vols. Badger, 
1921. 


HARBOTTLE, THOMAS BENFIELD. ?—1904. 


Dictionary of Battles. Dutton, 1904. o. p. 
Dictionary of Historical Allusions. Dutton. 2nd. edition 1904, 


Reliable works which treat adequately the fields they cover. 


HAYDN, JOSEPH TIMOTHY. 1787-1856. 


Dictionary of Dates. First published in 1841. Putnam, 1911. 
o. p. New edition in preparation. 


The twenty-fifth edition of a great work which is brought down to 
1910. Contains more English history than American. 
HEILPRIN, LOUIS. 1851-1912. 


The Historical Reference Book. 5th edition with Supplement, 
Appleton, 1898. 


Most comprehensive and scholarly of historical reference books. 


SMITH, ERIC F. 
A Dictionary of Dates. Dutton, Everyman’s. 1911]. 
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Admirably condensed and useful where Haydn’s is too expen- 
sive. 


Gazetteers and Atlases 


A gazetteer is a geographical dictionary, giving names and 
location of places. An atlas is a collection of maps. A gazet- 
teer uses words to teach geography; an atlas uses pictures (maps). 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER. 


Edited by Angelo and Louis Heilprin. Lippincott, 1922. 

The 1922 edition contains 1910 and 1920 census figures as a sup- 
plement to the text of the 1906 edition which was the last full re- 
vision. 

HAMMOND’S NEW WORLD LOOSE LEAF ATLAS. 

Hammond, 1923. 

The largest of the Hammond atlases. 


RAND, McNALLY’S INTERNATIONAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Rand, 1921. 
COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Rand, 1921. 


MAWSON, C. O. S. 
Geographical Manual and New Atlas of the World. Double- 
day, 1917. 
ROBERTSON, C. GRANT, 1869— and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 
1860— 
An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, 1789-1914. Oxford, 
1915. 
POOLE, REGINALD LANE, 1857— 
Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. Oxford, 1902. 
From the decline of the Roman empire. 


Questions 


1. What is a classical dictionary? 
2. Which is the earliest classical dictionary? 
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. Which is the largest and most inclusive? 
. Which is the most popular? 


What three classical dictionaries deal with mythology in literature? 
Name two dictionaries of non-classical mythology? 


. What is the difference between a concordance and an index? 

. What Bible concordance includes the Apocrypha? 

. What Bible concordance includes only the canonical books? 

. Name the largest Bible concordance and the smallest. 

. Name four editions of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

. What dictionary is a continuation of Smith’s? 

. Which is the best Bible dictionary for a clergyman? 

. What three kinds of index are desirable in a book of quotations? 

. Which is the oldest book of poetical quotations English and American? 
. Which is the largest book of quotations? 

. Name three books of proverbs. 

. Name two books of quotations arranged alphabetically by topic. 

. Name two books of quotations with topical indexes. 

. Which book of quotations includes most modern authors? 

. What are the best biographical dictionaries for information about living 


persons? 


. Name a critical biographical dictionary. 

. Name a pronouncing biographical dictionary. 

. What is the largest American biographical dictionary? 

. What is the largest English biographical dictionary? 

. Name two post-war atlases. 

. What is the difference between an atlas and a gazetieer? 

. Name two dictionaries of dates and two of battles. 

. What is the best general historical reference book? 

. What reference book in the field of fiction or of literary allusion will 


answer the questions: 

a. Who wrote “New Grub Street”? 

b. What is meant by “Grub Street”? 

c. Who was Pygmalion? Is Shaw’s drama of that name historical? 

d. What is a Bluestocking? Name a book on Bluestockings. 

e. What is the meaning of the title, “Trivia,” by Logan Pearsall Smith? 
f. Explain the title, “The New Laokoén” by Irving Babbitt. 

g. Name a book on the Children’s Crusade. 

h, What play of Shakespeare’s contains the character of Joan of Arc? 
i. What is the pronunciation of Joan? 

j. What is a Laodicean? Explain “The Laodicean” by Thomas Hardy. 

k. Why is the sign “&” called Ampersand? 

l. What is the period of Kingsley’s “Hypatia”? 

m. Give a list of novels about our Civil War. 

n. What is the subject of “Ramona”? 


CHAPTER VI 
BIBLES 


“I have just been reading the Bible,” Emerson said to Thoreau. 
“Which Bible?” was Thoreau’s quick question. “The Vedas, 
the Zend Avesta, or the Hebrew Scriptures?” 


Bible Versions 


THERE are five English versions of the Hebrew Scriptures in de- 
mand to-day: 


Douai Version. 1582-1610. (Romanist.) 
King James Version. 1611. (Authorized.) 
Revised Version. 1881-1885. 

American Revised Version. 1901. 

Jewish Version. 1917. 


THE DOUAI VERSION was made in the town of Douai in 
Northern France. Modern editions of this version differ some- 
what from the original, but the Bible used by Roman Catholics at 
the present day is, on the whole, the Douai translation. The Roman 
Catholic Bible differs from the Protestant Bible not only in render- 
ing but also in the order of the books, the titles of the books, and 
the number of the books. The books of the Apocrypha are accepted 
as canonical and appear in the Roman Catholic Bible scattered 
among the various books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The peculiarity of the Douai Version, by which it is distin- 
guished from Protestant versions, is the fact that it was translated 
from a Latin manuscript. The earliest manuscripts of the Old 
Testament are in Hebrew, and of the New Testament in Greek. 
When Rome conquered the world, and Latin became the speech 
of the people, there was need of a translation of the Bible into 
Latin, into the vulgar language, or the language of the vulgus, the 
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crowd. The Douai Version is a translation of the Latin transla- 
tion called the Vulgate. 


THE KING JAMES VERSION is known as the Authorized Ver- 
sion, although, as a matter of fact, it was never authorized by the 
King. Later editions had printed on their title pages, ““Appointed 
to be read in the churches,” which probably gave rise to the 
legend of authorization. The King James Version was made dur- 
ing the lifetime of Shakespeare—the Golden Age of English 
literature. 


THE REVISED VERSION of the King James was begun in 1870 
at the Convocation of Canterbury by two committees, British and 
American, the latter advisory only. The New Testament was issued 
in 1881, and the whole Bible in 1885 by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Presses. In 1901 the surviving members of the American com- 
mittee published through Nelson in New York the American Re- 
vised Version embodying the readings they had previously sug- 
gested and other improvements. 

The revisions had been undertaken for two reasons: 

1. Because of the discovery of fresh Bible manuscripts. 

When the King James Version of the Bible was made, there had 
not yet been discovered the three oldest manuscripts of the Bible 
known to-day: 

The Vatican manuscript (in the Vatican library, Rome). 

The Sinaitic manuscript (discovered on Mt. Sinai, and now in 
Petrograd) . 

The Alexandrian manuscript (in the British Museum). 

The discovery of these three manuscripts gave to translators a 
Bible text older and more accurate than any they had had before, 
and so much new light was thrown on obscure passages in the 
Scriptures that a fresh translation was not only warranted but 
demanded. 

2. Because of the archaic character of the language of the 
King James Version. 

So many words in the King James Version are obsolete, or 
have lost their original meaning that modern readers no longer 
understand them in their intended sense. For instance: David 
prays the Lord to enlarge his feet. In the Revised Version, the 
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word “enlarge” is changed to “set free.’ This original meaning 
of the word survives today in the phrase “at large,” meaning 
“free.” 

The King James version reads, ‘We spend our years as a tale 
that is told.” This conveys the meaning “as a story is narrated.” 
“Tale,” however, means “a number,” and “to tell” is “to count.” 
“Untold gold” was “uncounted gold.” A bank teller today is a 
counter of money. When Milton wrote, “Every shepherd tells 
his tale, Under the hawthorn in the vale,” he meant, “Every 
shepherd counts his sheep.” The meaning today of that passage 
has been lost because the words are no longer used in the same 
sense. 

The translators of the Revised Version did not put the Bible 
into modern English—other translators have done that—but they 
did revise archaic words which are misleading in sense at the pres- 
ent day. 

The typography of the Revised Version is a great advance 
over that of the King James. The division of the Bible into verses, 
which was first made in the Genevan Bible of 1560, has the effect 
of breaking up the text into fragments and destroying the unity 
and continuity. The chapter divisions, which date from Wycliffe’s 
Bible, are badly done and are misleading. Many chapters in the 
King James Version break off in the middle of the narrative and 
interrupt the argument. The arrangement of the Revised Version 
into paragraphs adapted to the subject is a great improvement. 
The numbering of the old verse divisions is retained for facility of 
reference, but the printing of the text in separate verses is aban- 
doned in every book except Proverbs. Another typographical im- 
provement is made in the Revised Version by printing the poeti- 
cal books of the Bible and occasional poetical passages in metrical 
form. 


THE JEWISH VERSION of the Bible is the youngest translation 
today, having been published in 1917 by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. This is practically the first Jewish Bible in 
English. An earlier translation, made by Isaac Leeser in 1814, in 
Philadelphia, was a single-handed effort and was never widely read 
by the Jews. Up to this time the English Bible used by Jews has 
been either the King James Version or the Revised. Orthodox 
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Jews have preferred the King James Version for the reason that it 
does not use the name Jehovah, the ineffable name that never occurs 
in the Jewish Version. 

The Hebrew Bible is never called the Holy Bible, but the Holy 
Scriptures. The word “Bible” does not occur in the Bible itself. 
It came from the Greek biblion, meaning “little book.” 

The paragraphing of the Jewish Version follows that of the 
Revised Version. Verse divisions, uniform with those of the King 
James Version are indicated in small type. The correspondence 
is in some cases approximate rather than identical, because the 
Hebrews divide the Old Testament into twenty-four books, while 
the Protestants divide it into thirty-nine books. The order of the 
Hebrew Bible is also slightly different from the order of the Protes- 
tant. The Hebrew Bible ends with an incomplete sentence, the 
23rd verse of 11 Chronicles, “let him go up.” In the Protestant 
Bible the Book of Ezra follows after II Chronicles and completes 
the sentence, “let him go up to Jerusalem which is in Judah.” 


Earlier Translations of the Bible 


The principal English translations of the Bible before those 
in use at the present day are: 


WYCLIFFE. 1300. 
Partial translation of the Bible. 


TYNDALE. 1500. 


First printed English Bible consisting of the Pentateuch, Jonah, 
and the New Testament. 


COVERDALE. 1535. 
First complete Bible. 


GREAT BIBLE. 1539. 


Authorized by Henry VIII. Sometimes called the Cranmer Bible 
and the Cromwell Bible. The Psalms in the Protestant Episcopal 
Prayer Book follow this translation, 
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GENEVAN. 1560. 


The first Bible in Roman type, hence so popular. Called also 
the “Breeches” Bible because of the rendering: ‘Adam and Eve 
sewed fig leaves together and made themselves breeches.’ 


BISHOPS’. 1568. 


A revision of the Great Bible. Each book bears the initials of 
the Bishop who translated it. 

There are a number of Bibles which have been given nicknames 
owing to some accident in their printing. These Bibles are not 
other versions of the Bible, but simply certain printings of the 
versions listed above. 

“Treacle Bible” (Bishops’ Bible) Is there no treacle in Gilead? 

“Wicked Bible” omitting ‘‘not” in one of the ten commandments. 

“Vinegar” Bible, “vineyard” being printed as “vinegar.” 

“He” Bible and “She” Bible. Ruth 2:18 reads, “She took it up 
and went into the city,” and in other copies, “He took it up and went 
into the city.” 

“Breeches” Bible. See Genevan Bible above. 


Books of the Bible Published Separately 


Besides selling the complete Bible in any one of these five ver- 
sions a bookseller is often called upon to sell parts of the Bible 
which are published separately; such as the Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, the Apocalypse (the book of Revelation), or the Apocrypha. 

The Apocrypha is the name given to fourteen books which were 
written between 200 B. C. and A. D. 100, the period between the 
Old and the New Testament. The word apocrypha comes from a 
Greek word meaning “hidden,” or “spurious.” The Roman Church 
accepts the books of the Apocrypha as of like inspiration with the 
other books of the Bible; the Protestant Church considers them 
of lesser inspiration, and excludes them from the accepted canon. 

In recent years, Biblical scholars have been turning their atten- 
tion more and more to the study of the Apocrypha. The work 
of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Charles, Canon of Westminster, is note- 
worthy in the field. A little book by Dr. Charles, entitled “Reli- 
gious Development Between the Old and the New Testament” (Holt’s 
Home University Library) is the most informing and interesting 
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study of the Apocrypha that the lay reader can take up. There is 
no doubt that Protestants have, in the past, greatly undervalued the 
beauty and the wisdom of the Apocrypha; but every day they are 
coming to a better appreciation of it, and every day more copies of 
the Apocrypha are being sold. 

There are the Old Testament apocryphal writings and the New 
Testament apocryphal writings. The latter are not included in 
the Bible, and the bookseller has few calls for them, except from 
those who are studying early Italian painters who used many of the 
stories from the New Testament Apocrypha in their works. 

Another part or combination of parts of the Bible for which a 
bookseller is sometimes asked is that known as a Diatesseron. This 
is a combination of the four Gospels into a single and consecutive 
narrative. Such an interweaving of the words of the four Evange- 
lists presents the story of the life of Jesus without the repetition 
and without the conflicting chronology of the separate accounts of 
the Gospels. 


Bible Publishing Houses 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 


This is the oldest Bible publishing house in America. Some of 
the editions associated with the name of Holman are: 


Holman Self-Pronouncing Text Bible. 
Without references or helps. 
Holman Concordance Bible. 
Pictorial Teachers’ Bible. 
Red Letter Bible. 
Words of Jesus printed in red type. 
Linear Parallel Bible. 
Authorized and Revised versions in parallel columns. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 


The house of Nelson’s celebrated in 1923 the 125th anniversary 
of its foundation in Edinburgh. The American branch was estab- 
lished in 1854, 

Thomas Nelson & Sons are the authorized trade publishers of 
the American Revised Version. They publish an edition of the 
King James Version also. Some of the Nelson Bibles are: 
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American Standard Bible. 
This is the Standard American Edition of the Revised Version. 
Embodied in the text are the preferred readings offered by the 
American members of the Revision Committee. 

Nelson’s Reference Bible. 

Nelson’s Topical Helps Bible. 

Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 

Marginal Readings Bible. 
Including the Apocrypha. 

New Century Bible. 

Boy Scout Bible. 
Official edition, authorized. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
AMERICAN BRANCH. 


The Oxford line of Bibles is the most extensive on the market. 
It includes: 


Scofield Reference Bible. 
This is the most famous Oxford Bible. 

Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 

Oxford Concordance Bible. 

1911 Bible. 

Revised Bible in verses. 

Oxford Wide Margin Bible. 
For marginal notes. 

Bible in Modern English. 
Translated by Ferrar Fenton. 

Old Testament Apocrypha. 
King James Version. 

Old Testament Apocrypha. 
Revised Version. 

New Testament Apocrypha. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


This house issues the “Cambridge” and “Bagster” Bibles in the 
open flat “unbreakable back” patent binding. They print the 
King James Version only. Some of the editions are: 


Cambridge Paragraph Bible. 
Self-explaining Bible. 
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Cambridge Wide Margin Bible. 

Holy Bible with Tissot Illustrations. 
Bagster Red Letter Teachers’ Bible. 
Boy Scout Bible. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


This house issues the largest line of self-pronouncing Bibles in 
the world. It is the owner of the “International” series of Bibles, 
which come in the following editions, as well as in many more: 


International Divinity Circuit Bibles. 
Bibles that are absolutely flexible, bound in the Government 
Test Bindings. 

International Text Bible. 

Black Face Type Reference Bible. 

Reference Revised Bible. 
With text divided into verses, instead of into the usual para- 
graphs. Suitable for responsive readings. 

Comparative Revised Bible. 
The three-version Bible, giving the text of the Revised Version 
of the British Committee, with footnotes of the King James 
Version, and of the preferred American readings, 

New International Law Library Bible. 

Pulpit Bibles. 

Family Bibles. 


el 


. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Temple Bible. 31 volumes. 


Twenty-five of the volumes are devoted to the books of the 
Bible. Six volumes are devoted to the books of the Apocrypha. 
Each volume contains an introduction dealing with the author- 
ship, the history, and the character of the books. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 59 vols. 

Bible for Home and School. Edited by Shailer Matthews. 12 
vols. 

Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited by Richard G. Moulton. 
One-volumed edition or 21 vols., sold separately, 
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The Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools. 2 vols. New Testa- 
ment. Old Testament. 


“The Bible is the worst printed book in the world.” It is made 
up of epics, lyrics, odes, sonnets, dramas, essays, histories; and all 
these literary forms are printed alike in the King James Version. 
The Revised version makes a distinction between poetry and prose, 
but prints all verse forms alike. 

The “Modern Reader’s Bible” presents the books of the Bible in 
modern literary form; that is, in the typographical form in which 
lyrics, sonnets, and dramatic dialogues are presented at the present 
time. When the text is in dialogue, the speakers are indicated. 
When a refrain occurs, it is entitled “Refrain”—printed in italics. 

The acrostic psalms are arranged in acrostic form. When a book 
has a prologue and an epilogue, these parts are separated from the 
body of the context. 

The “Modern Reader’s Bible” is based upon the Revised Version, 
but the text is one for which the Editor holds himself solely respons- 
ible. The usual order of the books is changed. The books are 
erouped, according to subject, as narrative books, prophetical 
books, poetical books. Three books of the Apocrypha are in- 
cluded: Ecclesiasticus, Tobit and the Wisdom of Solomon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


Pulpit Bible. 
Sermon Bible. 12 vols. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Riverside Parallel Bible. 


The King James and Revised versions in parallel columns. 


Riverside New Testament. 
A translation from the original Greek into English of today. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Bible. Old Testament. Everyman’s. 
Bible. New Testament. Everyman’s. 

This edition of the Bible is the King James Version. A valu- 
able bibliography of English translations of the Bible is included. 
The Literary Man’s New Testament. W. L. Courtney. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


The Baptist Bible. 

“In the Baptist Bible, the words “baptism” and “baptize” are 
rendered always “immersion” and “immerse.” “Sheol,” left 
untranslated in the Revised Version, is rendered “underworld.” 
Archaic speech is eliminated. Such forms as cometh, goeth, are 
translated comes and goes. The style of printing and paragraph- 
ing is that of the Revised Version. This translation begun 


in 1865 was taken over by the Baptist Publication Society in 
1884 and finished in 1912. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. 1900. 
A translation into modern colloquial English. 
The Holy Gospel. 
A parallel Bible of the Protestant and Catholic versions. 
CENTURY CO. 


The Bible for Young People. 


The King James Version with the omission of such passages as 
seem unsuitable for children. 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO. 


A New Translation of the New Testament. By James Moffatt. 
(Also Association Press). 1914, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Testament. An American translation. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 1923. 


PILGRIM PRESS 


The Modern Speech New Testament Translated by Richard 
Francis Weymouth. 1913. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Shorter Bible. (Also Womans Press) 2 vols. Old Testa- 
ment. New Testament. Translated and arranged by Charles 
Foster Kent and others. 

The New Testament omits all repetition. A new and conserva- 
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tive translation in which nothing is omitted but nothing is re- 
peated in the Bible narrative. 


The Students’ Old Testament 6 vols. ed. by Charles Foster Kent. 

The Historical Bible 6 vols., ed., by Charles Foster Kent. 

The Children’s Bible. Selections. Ed., by Charles Foster Kent 
and Henry A. Sherman. Illus., in color. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS. 


The Holy Bible. 
Roman Catholic. With complete index of persons and places 
mentioned in the Bible. 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 
Roman Catholic Bibles. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The American Bible Society publishes Bibles, Testaments, and por- 
tions of the Bible in foreign languages. It publishes the Bible in 
Chinese, Choctaw, Danish, Esperanto, French, German, Greek, He- 
brew, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Russian, Spanish, Welsh, Yid- 
dish, as well as in other languages. 

Students of foreign languages will find the parallel Testaments of 
the American Bible Society of great help in learning a foreign lan- 
guage. The Dutch, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, 
and Welsh New Testaments all come in parallel columns with the 
English. 


Books About the Bible 


BRYANT, SOPHIE. 1850— 
How to Read the Bible in the Twentieth Century. Dutton, 1918. 


GOODSPEED, EDGAR J. 1871— 
The Story of the New Testament. University of Chicago. 1918. 


HODGES, GEORGE. 1856-1919. 
How to Know the Bible. Bobbs, 1918. 
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LEA, JOHN W. 
The Book of Books. Winston, 1922. 


LEWIS, FRANK GRANT. 1865— 
How the Bible Grew. University of Chicago. 1919. 


MOULTON, RICHARD G. 1849— 


The Bible at a Single View. Macmillan. 1918. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. Heath. 1899. 
The most helpful companion volume to the “Modern Reader’s 
Bible” or to any other edition. It is an account of the lead- 
ing forms of literature represented in the sacred writings, with 
a most clarifying analysis of the various literary structures. 


PENNIMAN, JOSIAH H. 1868— 
A Book about the English Bible. Macmillan. 1919. 


PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. 1865— 
Reading the Bible. Macmillan. 1919. 


SMYTHE, JOHN PATERSON. 
How We Got Our Bible. Pott. 1912. 


Questions 


1. What edition of the Revised Version follows the verse divisions of the 
King James? 

2. What edition of the King James Version follows the paragraph divisions 
of the Revised? 

3. Who published a reference Bible with the Apocrypha? 

4. Can the books of the Apocrypha be purchased separately? Where? 

5. What series of Bibles is in flexible binding? In unbreakable back bind- 
ings? In divinity circuit binding? 

6. What is meant by a parallel Bible? A text Bible? A concordance 
Bible? 

7. Mention three editions of a parallel Bible. 

8. What publishing houses issue a Bible for Boy Scouts? 

9. What is a Red Letter Bible? 

0. Who publishes the Tissot Bible? 
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What is the Apocrypha? The Apocalypse? The Psalter? The Penta- 
teuch? 

Mention some differences between the Catholic Bible and the Protestant. 
Mention some differences between the Jewish Bible and the Protestant. 
Why ‘is the Revised Version a more accurate translation than the King 
James? 

What edition of the Bible is in the most modern English? 

Who publishes the Apocrypha in both the King James and the Revised 
Versions? 

Who publishes the Cambridge Bible? 

Who publishes the “Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges”? 
What three versions are contained in the three-version Bible of Winston? 
Who publishes the “Temple Bible?” Describe it. 

What edition of the Bible contains a bibliography of English translations 
of the Bible? 

What version is the text of the “Modern Reader’s Bible?” 

Does the “Modern Reader’s Bible” contain the Apocrypha? 

What is the difference between the Revised Version published by Nelson 
and the Revised Version published by the Oxford Press? 

Who publishes a parallel French-English Bible? 

Name one or more books descriptive of the different versions of the 
Bible. (See Smythe, J. P., in Pott list; McComb, S., in Moffat list; 
Hoare, H. W., in Dutton list). 

What book by Richard G. Moulton is a helpful companion volume to the 
“Modern Reader’s Bible”? 

Who has written a study of the Apocrypha for the layman? 

What Bible presents the Scriptures in six languages in parallel columns? 


CHAPTER VII 
PHILOSOPHY 


“There is something melancholy in this hasty survey of philos- 
ophy, in this hurried examination of one system after another, each 
one of which is superseded by the next. What is the use of review- 
ing these great structures of human thought if they are of no use 
today? Do they not leave us as before? There is something 
wrong with us if they do. To go back and think again the 
thoughts of the great philosophers, is that not in itself creative, 
generative?” —JoHn Cowper Powys. 


PuiLosopHy is one of the subjects that are more read about than 
read. The commentaries far outnumber the texts. In many cases 
the subject is “made intricate by explications.” On the whole, 
however, there are few fields of literature in which the books that 
are made from books are so worthwhile as in the field of philos- 
ophy. The numerous histories of philosophy and the libraries of 
philosophic criticism form a tributary literature that is truly auxil- 
iary. 


Philosophy Series 


BADGER. 
Studies in Philosophy. 


DODGE. 


Philosophies—Ancient and Modern. 11 vols. 
Includes Eucken, Bergson, James, Rationalism, Hobbes, Locke, 
Comte, Mill, Spencer, Swedenborg. 
The People’s Books: Philosophy and Religion. 20 vols. partly 
0. p. 
Includes Aristotle, Kant, Nietzsche, Bergson, Eucken, etc. 
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MACMILLAN. 


The Library of Philosophy. 40 vols. 
Bergson, Bosanquet, Bradley, etc. 


OPEN COURT. 


Religion of Science Library. 71 vols. 
Aristotle, Hume, Descartes, Kant, Locke, ete. 


SCRIBNER. 


The World’s Epoch Makers. 23 vols. 
Socrates, Plato, Aurelius, Descartes, Hegel, Kant, Hume, etc. 
Epochs of Philosophy. Edited by John Grier Hibben. 3 vols. 


(Nine volumes in preparation.) 


General Histories of Philosophy 


Among the general histories covering all ages of philosophy one 
of the oldest and most popular is the “Biographical History of 
Philosophy” by George Henry Lewes, the husband of George 
Eliot. This is the only biographical history which combines the 
lives of the philosophers with critical examinations of their sys- 
tems of philosophy. This work is regarded as of little worth by 
philosophers today. It has little else than its popularity to rec- 
ommend it. Lewes in his final revision changed the title to 
“The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte,” but it still 
seems to circulate as the Biographical History. 

“English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy” by James 
Seth is similar to Lewes’s work in method, but is limited to the 
philosophers of one nation. 

From a scholarly point of view, Héffding’s “History of Modern 
Philosophy” is the best in the field. Ueberweg’s is an older his- 
tory, translated over fifty years ago, and intended for experts. 
It has an elaborate conspectus of original sources and of critical 
literature. Erdmann’s great history is on a more elaborate scale 
than Ueberweg’s and has been more recently translated. The 
well-known college textbook, Schwegler’s “Philosophy in Epi- 
tome,” is still an authority. Webb’s volume in the Home Univer- 
sity Library remains the most compact and succinct little history 


that we have on the subject. 
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HOFFDING, HARALD. 1843— 


History of Modern Philosophy. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1900. 
Brief History of Modern Philosophy. Macmillan. 1912. 


JONES, ADAM LEROY. 1873— 
Early American Philosophers. Columbia. 1898. 


LEWES, GEORGE HENRY. 1817-1878. 


Biographical History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte. 
Dutton. 


LEVY-BRUHL, LUCIEN. 1857— 
History of Modern Philosophy in France. Open Court. 1899. 


MARVIN, WALTER TAYLOR. 1872— 
The History of European Philosophy. Macmillan. 1917. 


MERZ, JOHN THEODORE. 1840— 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 4 
vols. Scribner. 

This great work touches at many points upon philosophy. It is 
one of the three standard histories of thought, the other two being: 
“The Development of English Thought,” by Simon N. Patten 
(Macmillan), and “English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
by Leslie Stephen (Putnam o. p.). 


RAND, BENJAMIN. 1856— 


Modern Classical Philosophers from Bruno to Spencer. Hough- 
ton. 1908. 


Includes selections, illustrations, readings. 


The Classical Moralists. Houghton. 1909. 


ROGERS, ARTHUR KENYON. 1868— 


English and American Philosophy since 1800. A critical 
study. Macmillan 1922. 
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RUGGIERO, GUIDO DE 


Modern Philosophy. Macmillan. 1921. 
The neo-Hegelian school. 


SETH, JAMES. 1860— 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. Dutton. 
1912. 


THILLY, FRANK. 1865— 
A History of Philosophy. Holt. 1914. 


TURNER, WILLIAM. 1871— 


History of Philosophy. Ginn. 1903. 
The only recent history of Philosophy by a Catholic writer that 
has obtained general approval. Its account of Scholasticism is 


unsurpassed. 


UEBERWEG, FRIEDRICH. 1826-1871. 


History of Philosophy. 2 vols. Scribner. 
Vol. 1, Ancient and Mediaeval; vol. 2, Modern. 


WEBB, C. C. J. 1865— 
History of Philosophy. Holt, Home University Library. 1915. 


WEBER, E. ALFRED. 1835-1914. 


History of Philosophy. Scribner. 
Translated from the 5th French ed. by Frank Thilly. 


WINDELBAND, WILHELM. 1848-1915. 


An Introduction to Phitosophy. Holt. 1921. 

History of Philosophy. Macmillan, 1901. 

Windelband’s is the most important of the one volume histories 
although less readable than Weber. (See also p. 81) 
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Ancient Philosophers 


The history of philosophy is divided into three main epochs: 
the first period is that of ancient or Greek philosophy; the second 
period is that of mediaeval philosophy or scholasticism; the third 
period is that of modern philosophy. The second period is marked 
by the Christian philosophy of the middle ages. The writings of 
the early Church fathers are today mainly of theological interest, 
and are classified under Religion rather than under Philosophy. 

The standard works on the subject of ancient philosophy are: 


BENN, A. W. 1843-1916. 
The Greek Philosophers. Dutton. 1914. 


BURNET, JOHN. 1863— 


Early Greek Philosophy. Macmillan. 1908. 3rd. edition 1920. 

Greek Philosophy Part I. From Thales to Plato. Macmillan. 

Aristotle on Education. Macmillan. 

Burnet’s history of early Greek philosophy entirely rewritten 
in its third edition has superseded all other works on the subject. 


DIOGENES, LAERTIUS. 200 A. D. 


Lives and Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. Harcourt, Bohn. 

This is the oldest history of Greek philosophy in existence. It is 
a work very similar to Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters” in its bio- 
graphical and anecdotal features. The author makes no critical 
analysis of the early systems of philosophy. The work is doubly 
valuable in that it quotes freely from earlier works no longer 


extant. 
GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 1823-1912. 


Greek Thinkers. 4 vols. Scribner. 1901. 
This history of ancient philosophy stops with Aristotle and his 


school. 
MAYOR, JOSEPH BICKERSTETH. 1828-1910. 


A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy. From Thales to Cicero. 
Macmillan. 
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WINDELBAND, WILHELM. 1848-1915. 


A History of Ancient Philosophy. Scribner. 1899. 
(See also p. 79) 


ZELLER, EDUARD. 1814-1908. 


Plato and the Older Academy. Longmans, 1888. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. 2 vols. Longmans, 1897. 

Other sections of his great work are out of print. 

The three greatest philosophers of ancient times were Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Plato was a young man of thirty at Socrates’ 
death, and still in his prime when Aristotle was born. 


SOCRATES. 469 B. C.-399 B. C. 


Plato’s Dialogues and Discourses. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Vol. I includes the Phaedo translated by Henry Cary. Vol. II in- 
cludes Xenophon’s Memorabilia translated by Rev. J. S. Watson; 
the Apology translated by Sarah Fielding; Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, translated by F. M. Stawell. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Dutton, Temple. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. Macmillan, Golden Treasury. 

Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, translated by F. J. Church. 
The Four Socratic Dialogues. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. 
Oxford. 

The Apology, Crito, and Parts of the Phaedo. Translated by 
Benjamin Jowett. Scribner. 

Euthyphro. Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phraedrus. Putman, Loeb. 

The Judgment of Socrates. Translated by Paul Elmer More. 
Houghton. 

The Apology, Crito, and Closing Scene of the Phaedo. Socrates’ 
Trial and Death. Translated by F. J. Church. Burt. 


Socrates, like Jesus, left no writings of his own behind him. 
His teachings were entirely oral. What knowledge we have of his 
philosophy comes to us entirely through the writings of his disci- 
ples, Plato and Xenophon. Plato wrote four dialogues in which 
Socrates is the chief speaker. These are known as the Socratic 
Dialogues. The Euthyphro discusses holiness and piety; the 
Apology is Socrates’ defence before his judges; Crito is Socrates’ 
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answer to a proposal that he attempt escape from jail; Phaedo is 
the story of how he drank the hemlock and died. 

Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, or Memoirs of Socrates, tells of 
the last years of his master’s life. Both Plato and Xenophon knew 
Socrates only as an old man. The Platonic Socrates and the 
Socrates of Xenophon are often very different. Xenophon, the 
historian, is usually considered to be the more accurate witness. 
Plato did not profess to delineate the opinions of an actual Socrates. 
Xenophon’s Symposium, or Banquet, is a philosophical treatise on 
love and friendship, in which Socrates is one of the speakers. 
Plato also wrote a Symposium to refute the arguments of Xenophon. 


PEALOs42 9 TB aC 3478 Bi & 
Works. 3 vols. Burt. 


Dialogues and Discourses. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The five Dialogues in Vol. I bear on the subject of poetic inspir- 
ation. They are: Ion and Symposium, translated by Shelley; Meno, 
by F. Sydenham; Phaedo, by Cary; Phaedrus, by J. Wright. Vol. 
II contains besides the Socratic Discourses of Xenophon and of 
Plato, the Lysis and Protagoras translated by J. Wright. 

The Republic. Translated by Harry Spens. Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

The Republic. Translated by T. M. Lindsay. Dutton. 

The Pocket Plato. Edited by S. C. Woodhouse. Dutton. 

Works. 6 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras. Macmillan, Golden Treasury. 

The Republic. Translated by J. L. Davies and D. J. Vaughan. 
Macmillan, Golden Treasury. 

Dialogues. 5 vols. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. Oxford. 

The Republic. 2 vols. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. Ox- 
ford. 

Selections from Jowett’s translation. Oxford. 

Dialogues. 4 vols. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. Scribner. 

Plato the Teacher. Scribner. 

Selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, Protagoras, Sympo- 
sium, Phaedrus, Republic, and Phaedo, edited by William Lowe 
Bryan. 


Plato’s Dialogues number thirty-five, of which seven are consid- 
ered spurious. The best known, after the Socratic Dialogues, are: 
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Lysis, on Friendship; Phaedrus, on Love; Laches, on Valor; 
Charmides, on Temperance; Gorgias, on Rhetoric; Ion, on Homer 
and poetic inspiration. 

The Republic, in ten books, pictures an ideal state and is the ear- 
liest of Utopias. The Republic was the first of atrilogy; the Tim- 
aeus, a project for world reformation, and the Critias, a fragment, 
being the sequels. 

The best translation of Plato is that by Benjamin Jowett, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Dialogues and The Republic sur- 
passed all other translations in beauty and accuracy. 

Noteworthy works on Plato are “Plato and Platonism” by Walter 
Pater (Macmillan); “Lectures on the Republic of Plato” by 
R. L. Nettleship (Macmillan); and “Platonism” by Paul Elmer 
More (Princeton). 


ARISTOTLE. 384 B. C-322 B. C. 
~ Works. 11 vols. Oxford. 


Nicomachean Ethics. Harcourt, Bohn; Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Organon. 2 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Metaphysics. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Ethics. Moore and Grant translation. 6 vols. Longmans. o. p. 
Poetics. Translated by S. H. Butcher. Macmillan. 

Poetics. Translated by Lane Cooper. Ginn. 


Aristotle wrote on many subjects: Politics, Economics, History 
of Animals, Rhetoric and Poetics. Benjamin Jowett translated 
Aristotle’s Politics. The Nicomachean Ethics takes it name from 
the philosopher’s son, Nicomachus, to whom the work was dedicated. 
Aristotle was the founder of what is known as the Peripatetic 
School of Philosophy, so named because he gave his instructions 
in a building called Peripatus, “The Walk,” where he walked 
about while teaching. 

Four centuries later began a succession of philosophers whose 
lives reacted to the growing struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism. Among these were Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Plotinus; and, among the last, Bruno. 


EPICTETUS. 60 A. D138 A. D. 


Discourses. Translated by George Long. Burt. 
The Book of Epictetus. Dodge. o. p. 
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Moral Discourses. Dutton, Everyman’s, Temple. 

Discourses and Enchiridion. Translated by T. W. Higginson. 
Little. 

Discourses and Enchiridion. Translated by George Long. Har- 
court, Bohn. 

Golden Sayings of Epictetus. Macmillan, Golden Treasury. 

Discourses and Manual. Translated by P. E. Matheson. Oxford. 

Epictetus was a Stoic philosopher, a slave who later gained his 
freedom. His Maxims were collected in a Manual or Hand-book, 
an Enchiridion, by his pupil Arrian, who also published his 
Discourses. His story is briefly and popularly told in Canon Far- 
rar’s little volume, “Epictetus” in his “Seekers after God” (Nelson). 


AURELIUS, MARCUS. 121-180. 


Meditations, translated by George Long. Burt; Crowell; Dutton, 
Everyman’s, Temple; Little; McKay; Harcourt; Putnam, Loeb; 
Winston. 

Thoughts. Translated by John Jackson. Oxford. 

Meditations. Translated by Rev. Dr. Rendale. Macmillan, 
Golden Treasury Series. 

Long’s is the old familiar translation now surpassed by Rendall’s 
and the more recent Loeb Library translation. 

Marcus Aurelius was Emperor of Rome from 160 to 180. Al- 
though a Latin, he wrote his “Meditations” in Greek, preferring that 
tongue for the “propriety and facility of his expressions” as “‘the 
Latin tongue in matter of philosophy comes as short of the Greek 
as the English doth of Latin.” Aurelius was an adherent of the 
Stoics, and his “Meditations” are the flower of the Stoic philosophy. 


PLOTINUS. 205-270. 


Select Works. Translated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor. 
Harcourt, Bohn. 

The Philosophy of Plotinus. By William Ralph Inge. 2 vols. 
Longmans. 

Plotinus. By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 4 vols. Comparative 
Literature Press. 

Contains the complete works of Plotinus in chronological order, 
grouped in four periods, with biography, commentaries, studies, etc. 
Plotinus belonged to the Neo-Platonic school. His system was the 
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last of the old Greek philosophies. He is generally grouped 
today with the mystics. 


BRUNO, GIORDANO. 1548-1600. 


Throne-Makers. By William Roscoe Thayer. Houghton. 1899. 

Modern Studies. By O. Elton. Longmans. 1907. 

Life and Teachings of Giordano Bruno. By Coulson Turnbull. 
1913. McKay. 

Gaston de Latour. By Walter Pater. Macmillan. 

Giordano Bruno: His Life, Thought, Martyrdom. By William 
Boulting. Dutton. 1916. 


Bruno’s works are not translated into English. He was an Italian 
who, to escape persecution, fled to England, where he composed 
his most important works. His doctrine is pantheistic, claiming 
that the universe is God and that there is no God but the “All- 
Life” around us. 


Modern Philosophy 


BACON, FRANCIS. 1561-1626. 


Works. Edited by James Spedding and others. 15 vols. 
Houghton. 

Works. Popular edition. 2 vols. Houghton. 

Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Harcourt, 
Bohn. 

Novum Organum. Oxford. 

Advancement of Learning. Edited by Aldis Wright. Oxford. 

(See also p. 270) 

Bacon’s philosophy is founded upon empiricism, the doctrine 
that the origin of knowledge is either experience or experiment. 
He is called “the Father of Experimental Philosophy” because he 
was the first to systematize and popularize the experimental method. 
He owes his important place in the history of thought to his use 
of his inductive method. “The Advancement of Learning” is Ba- 
con’s survey of the purpose and method of his whole work. It 
was the first volume of his collected works. In it he mapped 
out the ground. “The Novum Organum,” or “Indications Concern- 
ing the Interpretation of Nature,” is the most important expression 
of Bacon’s fundamental principles. 
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Bacon wrote all his important works in Latin, as he believed the 
Latin tongue would outlive the English and would be the inter- 
national tongue of learning. 


DESCARTES, RENE. 1596-1650. 


Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason. 
Open Court. 

Meditation. Open Court. 

Descartes, a Frenchman, is the “Father of Modern Philosophy” 
by universal consent. His system of philosophy is called “Car- 
tesian,” from the Latinized form of his name Cartesius. Few of 
his works have been translated from the French. “Studies in the 
Cartesian Philosophy” by Norman Smith (Macmillan) is the best 
exposition of his works. It was Descartes who formulated the 
memorable statement, “Cogito, ergo sum,” “I think; therefore, I 
am.” 


SPINOZA, BARUCH. 1632-1677. 


Ethics and Treatise on the Correction of the Understanding. 
Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Chief works. 2 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Well-Being. Open Court. 

Ethic. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White. Oxford. 

Spinoza was a Dutch Jewish philosopher who renounced Judaism 
and was excommunicated from his synagogue. His romantic and 
tragic career has made him one of the most beloved of the philos- 
ophers. Israel Zangwill in his “Dreamers of the Ghetto” has 
drawn a memorable portrait of Spinoza as “The Maker of Lenses.” 
The deep piety of Spinoza’s mind won for him the title of “God- 
intoxicated.” He developed the Cartesian system of philosophy, 
bringing to it a mathematical precision of thought which Descartes 
had lacked. 

Two valuable helps to the study of Spinoza are: “A Handbook 
to the Ethic” by J. Allanson Picton (Dutton) and “A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza” by H. H. Joachim (Oxford). 


LOCKE, JOHN. 1632-1704. 


Essay Concerning the Human Understanding. Dutton; Oxford. 
2 vols. 
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On Civil Government. Dutton. 

Philosophical Works. 2 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Conduct of the Understanding. Oxford. 

The English philosopher, Locke, is the “Founder of Modern Psy- 
chology.” Other philosophers before him were content to deal with 
ideas objectively. Locke regarded ideas subjectively, inquired into 
their origin, and examined the operations of the mind. Locke 
peered into reason itself, and sought to define the nature and lim- 
itations of our understanding. How we come by knowledge was 
the great question that Locke tried to answer. 

Locke’s “Essay on Human Understanding” is one of the most 
popular works of philosophy ever written. It attracted great at- 
tention when first published and passed through six editions in 
fourteen years. 


BERKELEY, GEORGE (Bishop). 1684-1753. 


Works. 4 vols. Oxford. 

Selections, edited by Fraser. Oxford. 

Life, Letters and Unpublished Writings. Oxford. 

New Theory of Vision. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Bishop Berkeley formulated the system of immaterialism, deny- 
ing the existence of a material external world and stating that the 
mind alone exists as thinking being. His subjective idealism was 
a development of Locke’s philosophy. 

Fraser’s Selections of Berkeley is itself a sort of classic. 


HUME, DAVID. 1711-1776. 

The Treatise of Human Nature. Oxford; Dutton, Everyman’s, 
2 vols. 

Essays Moral and Political. 2 vols. Longmans. 

Enquiries Concerning Human Understanding. Oxford. 

The Scotchman, David Hume, is the great sceptic in modern 
philosophy. Josiah Royce ranks Hume, next to Hobbes, the 
greatest of British speculative thinkers, Berkeley occupying 
the third place in order of rank. Hume is well known as a his- 
torian. His “History of England” in six volumes is published by 


Harper. 
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KANT, IMMANUEL. 1724-1804. 


Introduction to Logic. Longmans. 
Metaphysics of Ethics. Longmans. 
Theory of Ethics. Edited and translated by Abbott. Longmans. 


A classic anthology of selections. 


Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Max Miiller. Mac- 
millan. Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Critique of Judgment. Translated by J. H. Bernard. Mac- 
millan. 

The Philosophy of Kant Explained. John Watson. Macmillan. 

Selections from Kant. John Watson. Macmillan. 

The most useful book for English readers and the best transla- 
tion of Kant in English. 

Prolegomena. Translated by J. H. Bernard. Macmillan. 

Perpetual Peace. Macmillan. 

Critic of Aesthetic Judgment. Oxford. 

Theory of Knowledge. Oxford. 

Josiah Royce spoke of Kant as “the thinker upon whom more 
than upon any other center, modern thought turns as upon a 
fulcrum.” Many critics consider Kant the greatest name in the 
history of philosophy. His system of philosophy was the most 
extensive and voluminous that had yet been formulated. The vast 
bulk of commentaries upon his writings testify to their profundity. 

Kant was the founder of the Critical Philosophy, as he called it. 
His greatest work is the “Critique of Pure Reason.” “It is an 
examination of the mind with a view to detect its a priori prin- 
ciples. He calls them pure because they are a priori, because they » 
are above and beyond experience.” 

English translations of Kant are poor. Of Meiklejohn’s, Pro- 
fessor Royce says, “The English is heavy, not to say shocking.” 
Kant invented so many new philosophical terms that his German 
offers many difficulties to translators. 


HEGEL, GEORG FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 1770-1831. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of History. Harcourt, Bohn. 

The Philosophy of Fine Art. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Phenomenology of the Mind. Translated by J. B. Baillie. 2 
vols. Macmillan. 


Philosophy of Mind. Translated by W. Wallace. Oxford. 
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; eee of Formal Logic. Translated by H. S. Macran. Ox- 
ord. 

Logic. Oxford. 

Hegel is the fourth of the great German philosophers: Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The work of Fichte and Schelling 
has had no complete English translation. Hegel introduced the 
dialectic method in philosophy. Josiah Royce says of Hegel’s 
style that it “is notoriously one of the most barbarous, technical, 
and obscure in the whole history of philosophy.” 

Commentaries on Hegel’s philosophy have been made by John 
Grier Hibben in “Hegel’s Logic” (Scribner) and by Robert Mack- 
intosh in “Hegel and Hegelianism” (Scribner). 


SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR. 1788-1860. 


Essays. Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. Burt. 

Essays, 7 vols. Scribner. 

Vol. I. Religion, a dialogue. 

Vol. II. The Wisdom of Life. 

Vol. III. Counsels and Maxims. 

Vol. IV. The Art of Literature. 

Vol. V. Studies in Pessimism. 

Vol. VI. The Art of Controversy. 

Vol. VII. On Human Nature. 

Essays. 8 vols. Macmillan. 

Essays. Selected by E. Belfort Bax. Harcourt, Bohn. 

On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
On the Will in Nature. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Studies in Pessimism. Boni, Modern Library. 

The brilliancy and clarity of Schopenhauer’s style make him one 
of the best known of philosophers to the general public. He is 
the great German pessimist whose theory of the will-to-live was 
developed later by Nietzsche. 


COMTE, AUGUSTE. 1798-1857. 


General View of Positivism. Dutton. 
Early Essays on Social Philosophy. Dutton. 
Positive Philosophy. Translated and condensed by Harriet 


Martineau. Harcourt, Bohn. 
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Philosophy of the Sciences. An Exposition by G. H. Lewes. 
Harcourt, Bohn. 


The French philosopher, Comte, was the originator of the phil- 
osophy of positivism. This system makes a résumé of all pre- 
ceding philosophies and classifies them according to three histori- 
cal stages of development: the supernatural, the metaphysical or 
abstract, and the positive or scientific. According to Comte’s own 
view, “the crown of his labors” was “the institution of the science 
of sociology and of the religion of humanity.” The Comtian “re- 
ligion of humanity,” which banishes supernaturalism from its 
creed, has been made familiar to us in the poems of Swinburne, 
and in the writings of Frederic Harrison, Sir John Seeley, and 
Stanton Coit. 

John Stuart Mill has explained positivism in “Comte and Posi- 
tivism” (Dutton), and L. Levy-Bruhl has written more fully on the 
subject in “The Philosophy of Comte” (Putnam). 


MILL, JOHN STUART. 1806-1873. 


Utilitarianism, Liberty, Representative Government. Dutton, 
Everyman’s. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 1843. Dutton. 

Principles of Political Economy. 1848. Dutton; Appleton. 

Utilitarianism. 1863. Dutton, New Universal. 

Logic. Longmans. 

On Liberty. 1859. Dutton; Longmans. 


Mill is the chief exponent of utilitarianism, a modern theory of 
hedonism, or happiness. According to this theory, “the criterion 
of right and wrong is the tendency of an action to produce the 
happiness of mankind.” Primitive hedonisms, like Epicureanism, 
were concerned with the happiness of the individual. Utilitarian- 
ism is the doctrine of “universal hedonism,” the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 


SPENCER, HERBERT. 1820-1903. 
Works. 18 vols. Appleton. 
Social Statics. 1851. 


Principles of Psychology. 2 vols. 1855; 1870-72. 
First Principles. 1862. 
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Principles of Biology. 2 vols. 1864-67. 

Principles of Sociology. 2 vols. 1876-96. 
Principles of Ethics. 2 vols. 1879-92. 

Essays, Scientific and Speculative. 3 vols. 1858-63. 
Education. 1861. 

Various Fragments. 

Autobiography. 2 vols. 1904. 

Data of Ethics. Burt; McKay. 

Spencer called his philosophy the “Synthetic Philosophy” be- 
cause it attempted “to combine all the sciences into a connected 
whole.” This most comprehensive philosophy, which aimed to 
unify and to systematize all knowledge, was outlined in “First 
Principles” published in 1862, and developed in the successive 
volumes on the principles of biology, of psychology, of sociology, 
and of ethics. Spencer is “the one true prophet of the philosophy 
of evolution.” He anticipated in broad outline the theory of evo- 
lution which Darwin developed in detail in the “Origin of Species” 
in 1859. 


JAMES, WILLIAM. 1842-1910. 


The Will to Believe. Longmans. 1897. 

Human Immortality. Houghton. 1898. 

Varieties of Religious Experience. Longmans. 1902. 

Pragmatism. Longmans. 1907. 

Pluralistic Universe. Longmans. 1909. 

Meaning of Truth. Longmans. 1909. 

Memories and Studies. Longmans. 1911. 

Essays in Radical Empiricism. Longmans. 1911. 

The Energies of Men. Moffat. 1911. 

Some Problems of Philosophy (unfinished). Longmans. 1911. 

Selected Papers on Philosophy. Dutton, Everyman’s. 1918. 

On Some of Life’s Ideals. Holt. (From the volume “Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology,” 1899.) 

Habit. Holt. (From “Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1890). 

On Vital Reserves. Holt. 

The foremost name in the annals of American philosophy is 
that of William James. He was the leading exponent of the 
American philosophy of pragmatism. This philosophy is based 
on the pragmatic, the practical. Its method is to test any spec- 
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ulation by asking what the practical consequences will be to our- 
selves if it be true. Popularly stated, it defines truth as “any- 
thing that works.” 
One of the best books about this philosopher is, “The Philos- 
ophy of William James,” by Thomas Flournoy (Holt. 1917). 
There are many books on pragmatism. Two of the best now 
in print are: Driscoll’s “Pragmatism” (Longmans), and “Creative 


Intelligence” by John Dewey and others. (Holt. 1917.) 


FISKE, JOHN. 1842-1901. 


Myths and Myth-Makers. Houghton. 1872. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 4 vols. Houghton. 1874. 

The Unseen World and Other Essays. Houghton. 1876. 

Darwinism and Other Essays. Houghton. 1879-85. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. Houghton. 1883. 

A Century of Science and Other Essays. Houghton. 1899. 

(See also p. 548) 

Fiske devoted his early career to philosophical studies, turning 
later to history. He lectured at Harvard on “Philosophy in its 
Evolutionary Aspect.” With his “Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy” he won an international reputation as an expounder and 
popularizer of the philosophy of evolution. 


HOFFDING, HARALD. 1843— 


History of Modern Philosophy. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

Modern Philosophers. Macmillan. 1915. 

Philosophy of Religion. Macmillan. 1901. English transla- 
tion, 1906. 

A Brief History of Modern Philosophy. Macmillan. 1894-5, 
English translation, 1912. 

Problems of Philosophy. Macmillan. 1905. 


The names of Héffding and of Georg Brandes are the greatest 
names in Denmark today. Héffding is less a philosopher than a 
critic of philosophy, and above all he is the historian of modern 
philosophy. He has given us one exhaustive history and one con- 
densed history of contemporary thought, and his essays on “Modern 
Philosophers” cover philosophers from all nations. 
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BOUTROUX, EMILE. 1845-1919. 


William James. Longmans. 1912. 

Education and Ethics. Macmillan. o. p. 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. Macmillan. 

Historical Studies in Philosophy. Macmillan, 1912. 

Boutroux is a professor at the University of Paris. He is a 
critic of contemporary philosophy, and a translator of English 
philosophical works into French. 


NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH. 1844-1900. 


Works. 18 vols. Ed. by Oscar Levy. Macmillan. 1910- 
1914. 0. p. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra. 1883-84. Boni, Modern Library. 

Beyond Good and Evil. 1886. Boni, Modern Library. 

Genealogy of Morals. 1887. Boni, Modern Library. 

Antichrist. 1896. Knopf, Free Lance Books. 

Nietzsche. By Paul Elmer More. Houghton. 1912. 

Nietzsche and Art. By Anthony M. Ludovici. Luce. 1912. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By Henry L. Mencken. Luce. 1913. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By Georg Brandes. Macmillan. 1914. 

What Nietzsche Taught. By Willard Huntington Wright. 
Huebsch. 1914. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By M. A. Mugge. Brentano. 1915. 

Selected Letters. Ed. by Oscar Levy. Doubleday. 1921. 

Nietzsche began his career as an advocate of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. He rejected, however, Schopenhauer’s “will-to- 
live” theory, and substituted the “will-to-power.” This led to 
Nietzsche’s famous doctrine of the superman, his protest against 
the excesses of humanitarianism. 

Nietzsche’s greatest work, “Thus Spake Zarathustra” was made 
the basis of a tone poem by Richard Strauss. 

The number of books written about Nietzsche is proof of his 
ereat popularity. Among writers of philosophy, especially 
among German writers, Nietzsche stands out for the clarity and 
charm of his style. Much of his writing reads like “prose- 
poetry,” so exalted and rhapsodical is it in tone. 
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EUCKEN, RUDOLF C. 1846— 


Main Currents of Modern Thought. 1904. Scribner. 0. p. 

Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal. 1907. Macmillan. 

The Meaning and Value of Life. Macmillan. 1909. 

The Problem of Human Life. 1910. Scribner. 

Truth of Religion. Putnam. 1911. 

Christianity and the New Idealism. Harper. 1912. 

Ethics and Modern Thought. Putnam. 1913. 

Knowledge and Life. Putnam. 1913. 

Can We Still be Christians? 1914. Macmillan. 

Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. B. Gibson. 
Macmillan. 1907. 


The religious philosophy of Rudolf Eucken is unique in that 
it was welcomed by the Churchmen. The influence of his _phil- 
osophy upon religion has everywhere been regarded as _bene- 
ficient, and his books have furnished a kind of devotional read- 
ing to large numbers of people. 


ROYCE, JOSIAH. 1856-1916. 


The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. Houghton. 1885. 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. Houghton. 1892. 

Studies of Good and Evil. Appleton. 1898. 

The Conception of Immortality. Houghton. 1900. 

The World and the Individual. 2 parts. Macmillan. 1900-01. 
Outlines of Psychology. Macmillan. 1903. 

The Philosophy of Loyalty. Macmillan. 1908. 

The Sources of Religious Insight. Scribner. 1912. 

The Problem of Christianity. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1913. 


Royce stands next to James as the second American philosopher 
of international repute. He has been called “a philosopher of 
imagination” because he “reinstated in philosophical thinking 
the element of imagination.” Charles M. Blakewell in the 
Nation has pointed out that the philosophies of James and of 
Royce were complementary rather than antagonistic. James 
was a pragmatist, Royce an absolute idealist. Ethical and 
religious interests predominate in the work of both men. Royce’s 
delightful style makes easy reading. His pages contain abun- 
dant incident, anecdote, quotation, and illustration. 
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BERGSON, HENRI L. 1859— 


Time and Free Will. 1889. Translated by F. L. Pogson. 
Macmillan. 

Matter and Memory. 1896. Translated by Nancy Paul and 
W. Scott Palmer. Macmillan. 

Laughter. 1900. Translated by C. Brereton and Fred Roth- 
well. Macmillan. 

Introduction to Metaphysics. 1903. Putnam. 

Creative Evolution. 1907. Translated by Arthur Mitchell. 
Holt. 

Dreams. 1914. Huebsch. 

Mind-Energy. 1919. Holt. 

Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change. By H. Wildon 
Carr. Macmillan. 1914. 

Bergson’s Philosophy. By I. M. Stewart. Macmillan. 1912. 

Bergson for Beginners. Darcy B. Kitchin. Macmillan. 1914. 

Bergson and His Philosophy. J. A. Gunn. Dutton. 1921. 

Bergson is regarded as “the most representative and remarkable 
of living philosophers.” He announces a new theory of the uni- 
verse which is that evolution is due to a force which he calls 
the “élan vital,” “vital energy.” This “élan vital,” which re- 
calls the “will-to-live” of Schopenhauer, is a vital momentum 
which exists in organic matter, an indwelling creative force. 
“An Essay on Laughter” by J. Sully (Longmans.) is of in- 
terest in connection with Bergson’s work on the same subject. 


DEWEY, JOHN. 1859— 


School and Society. University of Chicago. 1899. 

How We Think. Heath. 1909. 

The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy. Holt. 1910. 

Interest and Effort in Education. Houghton. 1913. 

Democracy and Education. Macmillan. 1914. 

German Philosophy and Politics. Holt. 1915. 

Essays in Experimental Logic. University of Chicago. 1916. 

Reconstruction in Philosophy. Holt. 1920. 

Human Nature and Conduct. Holt. 1922. 

Professor Dewey is the foremost authority on education in 
America today. While his special field has been the psychology 
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of education, his works on philosophy are also important. His 
recent book on German Philosophy invites comparison with Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s on the same subject. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. 1863— 


The Sense of Beauty. Outlines of Aesthetic Theory. Scribner. 
1896. 

Winds of Doctrine. Studies in Contemporary Opinion. Scrib- 
Der, 19l5. 

The Life of Reason. 5 vols. Scribner. 1905-06. 

Philosophical Opinion in America. Oxford. 1918. 

Character and Opinion in the United States. Scribner. 1920. 

Scepticism and Animal Faith. Scribner, 1922. 

(See also p. 555) 


Professor Santayana’s original contributions to philosophy have 
been in the field of aesthetics. His expositions of the philoso- 
phies of other men are very clear and illuminating. Professor 
Santayana is also a poet of distinction. “A Hermit of Carmel 
and Other Poems” is published by Scribner; “Lucifer, A Theo- 
logical Tragedy” and “Sonnets and Other Poems” by Duffield. 


CROCE, BENEDETTO. 1866— 


Aesthetics as the Science of Expression. 1908. Macmillan. 

Philosophy of the Practical. Economic and Ethic. 1909. Mac- 
millan. 

Logic as the Science of Pure Concept. 1909. Macmillan. 

Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx. Mac- 
millan. 1914, 

What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel? 
Macmillan. 1915. 

History, Its Theory and Practice. Harcourt. 1921. 


Croce is the foremost living Italian philosopher. His works 
are very technical in language and in thought. His most signi- 
ficant contribution to philosophy is his theory of art and of his- 
tory. A sympathetic interpretation of Croce’s philosophy is to 
be found in H. Wildon Carr’s book, “The Philosophy of Bene- 
detto Croce: The Problem of Art and History.” (Macmil- 
lan). 
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RUSSELL, BERTRAND. 1872— 


Problems of Philosophy. Holt, Home University. 1911. 

The Scientific Method in Philosophy. Oxford. 1915. 

Why Men Fight. Century. 1917. 

Political Ideals. Century. 1917. 

Proposed Roads to Freedom. Holt. 1918. 

Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays. Longmans, 1918. 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy. Macmillan. 1919. 
Analysis of Mind. Macmillan. 1921. 


Among the younger English philosophers there is none of greater 
promise than Bertrand Russell. The war diverted Russell 
temporarily from his philosophical studies. “Why Men Fight” 
was published in England under the title “Principles of Social 
Reconstruction” and was suppressed for its pacificism. Pro- 
fessor Santayana in “Winds of Doctrine” has characterized Rus- 
sell’s philosophy as “a new scholasticism.” “He has written abun- 
dantly and, where the subject permits, with a singular lucidity, 
candor, and charm. Especially his ‘Philosophical Essays’ and his 
little book on ‘The Problems of Philosophy’ can be read with 
pleasure by an intelligent person, and give a tolerably rounded 
picture to the tenets of the school.” 


Questions 


. Who publishes and who edits the series “Epochs of Philosophy”? 

_ What other series treats of schools of philosophy? 

Name two histories of philosophy that combine biography and criticism. 
What is the best history of modern philosophy? 

Name two histories of American philosophy. 

- Recommend a history of philosophy for a beginner. 

_ What is the oldest history of ancient philosophy? 

_ Name the Socratic dialogues of Plato and of Xenophon. 

. What is the best translation of Plato? 

10. What is the Enchiridion of Epictetus? 

11. What philosopher was Emperor of Rome? 

12. Who is the “Father of Modern Philosophy”? 

13. Who jis the founder of modern psychology? 

14. Name two Italian philosophers, one Dutch philosopher, and one Scotch. 
15. Who wrote the “Critique of Pure Reason”? Why is it called “pure”? 
16. What philosophical system included the “will-to-live”? The will-to- 
power”? The “élan vital’? 
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- To whom does Bernard Shaw owe his philosophy of the “Superman”? 
. Who originated the “religion of humanity”? Name later writers on the 


same subject. 


. Name four American philosophers. 

. Who wrote a book on “anti-pragmatism” ? 

. Who is the greatest religious philosopher of our time? 

- Who wrote an essay on laughter? 

. What novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Century) is founded on the 


career of Nietzsche? 


. Name three books on German philosophy and the War by Boutroux, 


Santayana, and Dewey, respectively. 

What philosopher was the chief exponent of positivism? Of utilitarian- 
ism? Of pragmatism? Of pessimism? Of creative evolution? Of the 
synthetic philosophy? Of the critical philosophy? Of the Cartesian 
philosophy? 


CHAPTER VIII 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF CLASSICS 


“7 should as soon think of swimming across Charles River when 
I wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my books in originals, 
when I may have them rendered for me in my mother-tongue.”— 
OuIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


“The reason the classics are not read is because there still lingers 
a tradition, handed down from the eighteenth century, that it is 
useless to read them unless in the original. A tone of sarcastic 
contempt is maintained towards the person who shall presume to 
peruse Xenophon not in the original Greek, or Virgil not in the 
original Latin. In the view of these critics it is the Greek, it is 
the Latin that is valuable, not the contents of the volume. The 
truth is the classics are much better understood in a good trans- 
lation than in the original.”—The Booklover’s Anthology. Oxford. 


“The translator is a person who introduces you to a veiled beauty, 
he makes you long for the loveliness behind the veil.” —GOETHE. 


Famous translations of three world classics—Homer, Dante, and 
Goethe—have been made by Americans—Byrant, Longfellow, and 
Taylor. These translations meet Goethe’s requirements as to what 
a translation of the highest sort should be. “It should be a trans- 
lation identical with the original, so that one is not instead of the 
other but in place of the other.” 

A “classic is a work of literature of the first rank or class. 
The word is drawn from the political economy of ancient Rome. 
Men were rated as to their incomes, in the first, second, or third 
class. A man of highest rank was said to be of the class, classicus, 
a class man. The best authors were rated as classici, or men of 
the highest class. The “Classics” meant originally the writings 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. A classical dictionary is a 
dictionary of Greek and Roman antiquities. As other nations 


have contributed works of the first rank to the literature of the 
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world, the term has been extended to include the best writings 
of all nations. 


Homer’s ILiap 


Verse Translations 


CHAPMAN, GEORGE. 1559-1634. 


Translation in rhyming couplets. 1616. Dutton, Morley’s Uni- 
versal, Temple, 2 vols. 

Chapman’s was the first English translation of Homer, the trans- 
lation that inspired Keats to write his famous sonnet: 


“Much have I travelled in the realms of gold.” 


Chapman issued his translation in 1616, the year of Shakes- 
peare’s death. For readers of the present day, Chapman’s trans- 
lation is rather archaic. It is full of the fancifulness of the 
Elizabethan age. It is steeped in humors, fantasticalities, and 
conceits, which are alien to the plain directness of Homer’s thought 
and feeling. (See also pp. 101, 212) 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 1688-1744. 

Translation in rhyming couplets of 18 syllables. 1720. Burt, 
Home; Macmillan, Pocket; Oxford, World Classics. 

This is still the public’s favorite verse translation of Homer. 
Pope reproduced better than any one else the flowing rapidity of 
his original. He is extravagantly free in translation, his man- 
ner is literary and artificial, but, nevertheless, his rendering has 
the ring and fire of a poem. (See also pp. 131, 196) 


DERBY, EDWARD, EARL OF. 1799-1969. 


Paraphrase in blank verse. 1864. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Lord Derby’s translation is marked by simplicity and dignity, 
and its ease of style makes it eminently readable. Scholars, how- 
ever, have pronounced it more a paraphrase than a translation. 


BYRANT, WILLIAM CULLEN. 1794-1878. 


Translation in blank verse, 1870, Houghton, New illustrated 
edition, Roslyn edition, 2 vols., Roslyn edition, 1 vol. 
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Byrant’s translation is in the same meter as his “Thanatopsis.” 
He surpasses all other translators in his descriptive passages, 
and is particularly effective in his use of monosyllabic words. 
Byrant’s version reads less like a translation than any of the 
other versions. (See also pp. 102, 113, 167) 


WAY, ARTHUR S. 1874— 
Translation in rhyme. Macmillan, 2 vols. 


A spirited rendering in rhymed anapestic hexameter. 
(See also p. 102) 


Prose Translations 
LANG, LEAF, and MYERS. 


Translation by Andrew Lang (1844-1912), Walter Leaf (1852—), 
and Ernest Van Ness Myers (1846—). Macmillan; Medici So- 
ciety. In abridged form it is included in Macmillan’s Pocket Clas- 
sics. 

This translation of the “Iliad” has superseded all others in pop- 
ular estimation. One critic has said: “Of the prose translations, 
that of Mr. Andrew Lang and his friends is as perfect as prose 
translation of verse can be.” Another has said: “To the present 
date I know of no metrical version of Greek hexameter text that 
can vie in beauty and fidelity with this prose rendering.” 


HomeEr’s OpyssEY 


Verse Translations 


CHAPMAN, GEORGE. 1559-1634. 

Translation in rhyming couplets. 1616. Dutton, Temple, 2 
vols.; Scribner, Caxton, Old Authors, 2 vols. 

Chapman’s “Odyssey” is in all features like his “Iliad.” The 
only change that he made was the use of a line of five ac- 
cented syllables in the “Odyssey,” instead of seven accented 


syllables as in the “Iliad.” The ballad style remains the same. 
(See also pp. 100, 212) 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 1688-1744. 


Translation in rhyming couplets. 1720. Burt, Home; Mac- 
millan, Pocket; Oxford, World Classics. 
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COWPER, WILLIAM. 1731-1800. 


Blank verse translation. 1791. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Although Cowper translated the “Iliad” also, he was not nearly 
so successful with it as with the “Odyssey.” His version of 
the “Iliad” is found only in his collected poetical works. Cow- 
per attempted to render Homer in Miltonic blank verse. His ver- 
sion is slow in movement and elaborate in style although noted 
for its fidelity and literalness. 


BYRANT, WILLIAM CULLEN. 1794-1878. 


Blank verse translation. 1871. Houghton, Roslyn edition, 2 
vols., Roslyn edition, 1 vol., Student’s edition. 


Bryant’s “Odyssey” is in rhymeless iambic pentameter of like 


meter and excellence to his “Iliad.” (See also pp. 100, 113, 167) 


WAY, ARTHUR S. 1847— 
Translation in rhyme. Macmillan. (See also p. 101) 


MORRIS, WILLIAM. 1834-1896. 


Verse translation. Longmans. 
(See also p. 147) 


Prose Translations 


BUTCHER, SAMUEL H. 1850-1910 and ANDREW LANG 
1844+1912. 


Macmillan; Medici Society. In abridged form, Macmillan, 
Pocket Classics. 


PALMER, GEORGE HERBERT. 1842— 

Houghton. 1908. 

_ It would be hard to choose between the last two prose translations 
of the “Odyssey.” They have yet to find a single detractor, 

There is one book which must always be mentioned in con- 
nection with Homer, as it forms a guide to all translations of 
him. It is Matthew Arnold’s “On Translating Homer” (Mac- 
millan). Written in 1861, it discusses the comparative merits 
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of all translations up to that time, and lays down rules for the 
future translators of Homer. (See also p. 301) 


DanTE’s DiviINE COMEDY 


The “Divine Comedy” is an epic poem. It is divided into 
three parts: Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, the three visions 
of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 

Dante lived 1265-1321. The 600th anniversary of his death 
was celebrated by many new works on Dante. Chief among these 
was the publication of a new metrical translation of the “Divine 
Comedy” by Melville Best Anderson. This translation, the work 
of twenty years, has far surpassed Longfellow’s and Norton’s. It 
is a line for line translation in triple rime, the meter of the 
original. The rendering has the simplicity and directness of 
Dante’s own style, and the diction uses simple, strong Anglo- 
Saxon words. Professor Anderson, of Leland Stanford University, 
has contributed the most significant of all the memorials to Dante. 


Verse Translations 


CARY, HENRY FRANCIS, 1772-1844. 

Translation in blank verse. 1814. Burt, Home; Crowell; Dut- 
ton, Everyman’s, Temple, 3 vols. (Italian and English); Ox- 
ford, (109 Flaxman illustrations). 

Cary was a friend of Coleridge and of Charles Lamb, both of 
whom esteemed his translation highly. It is, perhaps, more a 
paraphrase than a translation, but it has exalted passages which 
justify its survival. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. 1807-1882. 


Blank verse translation. Houghton. 3 vols., 1 vol. 


Longfellow was gifted as a translator. His rendering of the 
“Divine Comedy” is noted for its smoothness and ease. He 
made frequent use of feminine endings, which increased the like- 
ness of his own verse to the original. (See also p. 168) 


GRIFFITH, SAMUEL W. 


Translation in the meter of the original. Oxford. 
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Dante’s own meter is known as the terza rima, the triple rime. 
It consists of stanzas of three lines each; line 2 of each stanza 
rhyming with lines 1 and 3 of the next stanza. 


WHEELER, C. E. 


Translation in terza rima. Dutton. 3 vols. 


JOHNSON, HENRY. 


9-line Spenserian stanza. Yale. 


SHADWELL, CHARLES L. 1840— 


Literal verse translation of Purgatory and Paradise. Macmil- 
lan. 


ANDERSON, MELVILLE BEST. 1851— 


The Divine Comedy. World Book Co. Translated in the meter 
of the original. (See page 103.) 


LANGDON, COURTNEY. 1861— 
The Divine Comedy. Harvard. 
The Italian text with a translation in English blank verse. 


Prose Translation 


NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT. 1827-1903. 
Houghton, 3 vols., 1 vol. 1891-92. 


Norton’s prose translation appeared in 1891-92, twenty-five years 
after Longfellow’s. Norton’s is a very dignified and faithful 
rendering. “The Cambridge History of American Literature” says 
of it: “Compared with a prose masterpiece like Andrew Lang’s 
version of Theocritus it seems rather dry and wanting in such 
rhythmic beauty as is well within the reach of prose. Here the 
austerity of Dante seems to have fused with the austerity of 
the Norton stock to produce something more austere than either.” 
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GOETHE’s Faust 


LATHAM, ALBERT G. 1774-1831. 


Verse translation. Parts I and I]. Dutton, Everyman’s, Tem- 
ple. 
Latham’s is the earliest English translation of Faust. 


ANSTER, JOHN. 1793-1867. 


Verse translation. Part I, 1835. Part II, 1864. 

Part I. Oxford, World Classics; Dutton, Morley’s Universal. 

Part. II. Dutton, Morley’s Universal. 

Dr. John Anster, Irish educator and poet, is the second English 
translator of “Faust.” His work is more of a paraphrase than a 
translation. In the Oxford edition it is published together with 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,” a rendering of the Faust legend which 
was published in England in 1604, two hundred years before 
Goethe wrote his version (1790-1808). 


SWANWICK, ANNA. 1813-1899. 

Verse translation. Part I, 1850. Part II, 1878. 

Part I. Burt; Harcourt, Bohn. Part II. Harcourt, Bohn. 

This verse rendering of “Faust” is the most spirited and the 
most popular on the market. 


MARTIN, SIR THEODORE. 1816-1909. 
Verse Translation. Part I, 1865. Part II, 1886. Scribner. 
The Scotchman Theodore Martin succeeded well in rendering 


the simplicity of Goethe’s dialogue. In the original there are 
no literary phrases, and Martin’s free use of homely words makes 


his translation unique. 


TAYLOR, BAYARD. 1825-1878. 

Verse translation, 1870-1871. Houghton. 

Taylor translated the whole of “Faust,” Parts I and II, in the 
meters of the original, and his rendering is not only the work of 
a scholar but also a poet. (See also pp. 172, 599) 
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Boccaccio’s DECAMERON 


“The Decameron,” meaning “Ten Days,” by Giovanni Boccaccio 


(1313-1375) is a collection of one hundred prose tales, supposed 
to have been told in ten days by a party of ten young persons, 
seven ladies and three men, who had fled from Florence to escape 
the Plague of 1348. Boccaccio’s is the “Human Comedy” of 
Italian literature as Dante’s is the “Divine Comedy.” 

“The Decameron” has been a quarry of plots for many great 
writers. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Moliére borrowed from 
it freely. Its design as a whole suggested to Chaucer the plan of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” 

“The Decameron” is written in a sort of poetical prose, ex- 
quisite, but without simplicity. Its great influence on English 
literature has been entirely for its plot and invention, not for its 
style and manner. ‘The first complete translation into English was 
made by John Payne for the Villon Society in 1886. The first 
translation to obtain general circulation was made by J. M. Rigg. 


RIGG, J. M. 1885— 


Translation, 1896-1905. 
Dutton, Early Novelists; Lippincott, 4 vols. 


CERVANTES’ Don QUIXOTE 


SHELTON, THOMAS. 


Translation. 1612-1620. 

Lippincott, 4 vols.; Macmillan, 3 vols. 

Cervantes and Shakespeare died in the same year, 1616. Shel- 
ton was a contemporary, but his exact dates are unknown. His is 
the earliest English translation of “Don Quixote” and is especially 
valuable because the quaint Elizabethan English renders so well 
the archaic Spanish of Cervantes. 


MOTTEUX, PIERRE ANTOINE. 1660-1718. 
Translation. 1690. 
Dutton, Everyman’s; Scribner, Caxton; Warne, Chandos Classics. 


Motteux’s is well known as the “ribald” version of Don Quixote 
because he translated it into “the humor of the times,” sparing no 
pains to make it diverting. 
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ORMSBY, JOHN. 1829-1895. 


Translation, 1885. Dodd, o. p. 


Ormsby was an Irishman and a great Spanish scholar. He trans- 
lated “The Cid” as well as “Don Quixote.” 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The “Arabian Nights,” or “The Thousand Nights and a Night,” 
is a collection of beast fables, fairy tales, and anecdotes number- 
ing in their most complete form 263 tales. The stories are sup- 
posed to be told to a cruel Sultan by his wife, who feared death 
at his hands and sought in this way to delay the order of her exe- 
cution. The events narrated are said to have happened about 786— 
808 A. D. 

The “Arabian Nights” was first made known to Europe by 
Antoine Galland in a French translation, 1704-17. This was re- 
translated into English and became very popular. 

The earliest English translation from the Arabic was in three 
volumes made by Edward William Lane in 1847 (now imported by 
Scribner). This was followed by a complete translation in thir- 
teen volumes by John Payne made for the Villon Society in 1882-4. 

The most famous English translation is that by Sir Richard 
Francis Burton, in sixteen volumes, made in 1885-88. A _ later 
expurgated edition of Burton’s work was published in six volumes, 
and an abridged “Library edition” in twelve volumes. Sir Rich- 
ard Burton was the greatest of African explorers and the greatest 
of Arabic scholars. In his travels he once passed as a Moham- 
medan and even preached in the native tongue. 


Editions of Selected Tales 


Crowell. Favorite Classics. 

Doran. Illus. by Edmund Dulac. 

Dutton. Walter Paget illustrated edition; Household edition; 
Everyman’s; Temple. 

Harper. Rhead illustrated edition. 

Jacobs. Lane trans. Illus. by Lister. 

Longmans. Andrew Lang Selections. 

McKay. Edward William Lane translation. 1 vol. 
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Oxford. Edward William Lane and Jonathan Scott translations. 
Standard Authors. 

Putnam. “Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights.” 

Scribner. Maxfield Parrish illustrated edition. 

Scribner. Edward William Lane translation. 3 vols. 

Stokes. Ed. by F. T. Cooper, illus. in color. 


RusdryAt oF OMAR Kuayy4m 


Omar Khayydm the Persian poet lived about 1050 to 1125. 
The name means literally, “Omar the Tentmaker,” a designation 
that is merely poetic, referring to the “tents of thought” which the 
poet stitched. The word “Rubdiyaét” is the Arabic plural of 
quatrain. 

The “Rubdaiyat” has been translated into ten foreign languages. 
The Multivariorum edition, published by Page, contains English, 
French, German, Italian and Danish translations. The most fa- 
mous of the English translations are those by Edward Fitzgerald. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 1809-1883. 


Fitzgerald made five different renderings of the Rubdiyat, four 
of which were published anonymously, “as it was purely for Omar’s 
sake and not for his own that he desired recoguition.” 

The first edition was issued in London in 1859 by Bernard Quar- 
itch for five shillings. It attracted no attention and was disposed 
of for a penny a copy. One of these penny copies was picked up 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who introduced it to the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle, and the fame of the “Rubdaiyat” spread abroad. 

The second edition came ten years later, in 1868, and was en- 
larged from seventy-five stanzas to one hundred and ten. Later 
editions of 1872, 1879, and 1889 contained one hundred and one 
stanzas. 

Variorum editions of Fitzgerald’s different renderings are pub- 
lished by Doran, Little, Page and Winston. The Page five-version 
edition is the best comparative arrangement of all the Fitzgerald 
renderings. 

Fitzgerald’s “Rubdiyét” has been characterized as “a poetic 
transfusion rather than translation.” He “mashed together” the 
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verses of the original, disregarding the sequence of the Persian 
stanzas, and rendering them into English quatrains. 

Barse. Various editions. 

Crowell. Willy Pogany illustrated edition; Gilbert James illus- 
trated edition, and others. 

Doran. Edmund Dulac illustrated edition (first, second, fifth 
translations). 

Dutton. Edmund J. Sullivan illustrated edition. 

Houghton. Elihu Vedder illustrated edition. 

Little. Variorum edition. 

Macmillan. Golden Treasury Series. 

Page. Multivariorum, and other editions. 

Putnam. Ariel Booklets. 

Winston. First and fourth translations. 

The “Rubdiyét” has been done into English by nine translators 
later than Fitzgerald. The best known are: 

Little. Metrical translations by Fitzgerald and by E. H. Whin- 
field (1882), with prose translations by Justin Huntly McCarthy 
(1889). 

Winston. Translation by John Leslie Garner (1888). 

Lane. Paraphrase from Several Literary Translations by Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne (1897). 


Translation Series 


Among English translations of famous classics there are three 
series of importance: 

Bohn Classical Library. 68 titles. Harcourt. (Imported from 
George Bell & Sons.) 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. 27 titles. Lippincott. 

Loeb Classical Library 139 vols. Putnam. 

The Bohn Classical Library is a part of Bohn’s Libraries of 
Standard Works of English and European Literature. The series 
was begun by Henry George Bohn, a German who went to England 
in 1795. Bohn was a great linguist, and had purchased many 
European libraries which had been dispersed when Napoleon rav- 
aged Europe. Emerson said that Bohn’s Libraries had done as 
much for literature as railroads had done for internal intercourse. 
The Bohn Classical Library contains many excellent translations 
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together with others so closely literal that they make dreary read- 
ing and are useful only as “ponies.” 

“Ancient Classics for English Readers” contains only the best 
known of Greek and Latin authors. Eighteen volumes of the 
twenty-seven are translated by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

The Loeb Classical Library is a series of one hundred and thirty 
nine volumes of Greek and Latin texts with parallel English trans- 
lations. The Latin authors are bound in red; the Greek in green. 
This library was founded by James Loeb, who planned “to publish 
everything of real importance from Homer to the fall of Constan- 
tinople.” The library includes the familiar masterpieces of an- 
tiquity, all freshly translated for this series, as well as many lesser 
known writers of classical times, some for the first time translated 
into English. 

The great value of the Loeb library over other translation series 
is its presentation of the original text side by side with the English 
translation. The Latin or Greek is given on the left-hand page 
and the English on the right-hand. This arrangement is much 
easier to read than an inter-linear arrangement. 

In translating afresh so many works that have already been 
translated, the Loeb Library seems to be an unnecessary duplica- 
tion. Such famous translations as Benjamin Jowett’s Plato (Ox- 
ford), Gilbert Murray’s Euripides (Oxford), Andrew Lang’s Theo- 
critus (Macmillan), John W. Mackail’s “Greek Anthology,” 
(Longmans), and Henry Graham Dakyn’s Xenophon (Macmillan), 
are so supremely well done they do not seem to need doing again. 
They might be equalled, they could hardly be surpassed by another 
translation. The text of the Loeb series is likewise a repetition of 
scholarship. In most cases the same work has been done in the 
Oxford Classical texts (forty titles), and in the excellent “Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum” (Library of Greek 
and Roman Writers) edited by Benedictus Gotthelf Teubner (1784— 
1865). The Teubner texts, published by Stechert and by Lemcke, 
are highwater marks of scholarship. 


Questions 


1. Name three American poets who have translated three world classics. 
2. What is the best prose translation of the “Iliad”? 
3. Did William Cowper translate the “Iliad”? 
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. Whose version of the “Iliad” is in Everyman’s Library? 


. What are the three parts of the “Divine Comedy”? 

. Who translated the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” in Scribner’s Library of Old 
Authors? 
Who illustrated Dante’s “Divine Comedy”? 

. When was Chapman’s translation of Homer first published? 

. What is the meter of Pope’s Homer? 


. What translation of the “Iliad” is a verse rendering of a prose transla- 


tion? 


. What is the meter of Bryant’s Homer? 

. Whose version of the “Odyssey” is in Everyman’s Library? 

. What did George Herbert Palmer translate? 

. What book discusses the comparative merits of Homeric translations? 
. What is the best blank verse translation of Dante? 

. What ‘is the best prose translation of Dante? 

. Who translated Dante, keeping the original meter? 


CHAPTER IX 
ANTHOLOGIES OF POETRY 


THE word anthology means literally “flower gathering.” An an- 
thology is a gathering of the flowers of literature. Originally the 
term was confined to collections of poetry by various authors; 
now it has been extended to collections of prose as well. Some 
anthologies contain both prose and poetry. This chapter will 
deal only with anthologies of poetry. 


Index to Anthologies 


The older anthologies and the more general anthologies have 
become so numerous that, for ready reference, a key to them has 
become a necessity. 


GRANGER, EDITH. 


An Index to Poetry and Recitations. McClurg. 1918. 

In this indispensable volume, Edith Granger has indexed nearly 
400 volumes of poetry collections, giving a title index, author in- 
dex, and first line index. 


Encyclopedic Anthologies 


There are three anthologies, each about fifty years old, which 
are all good examples of the encyclopedic type of anthology. 
They follow one another closely in arrangement. The poems are 
grouped under such headings as Nature, Childhood, Friendship, 
Love, Ambition, Comedy, Tragedy, Imagination, Sentiment, Reli- 
gion. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY. 
By Charles A. Dana. (1819-97). Appleton, 1857. 
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A NEW LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. 
By William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). Doubleday. 


THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPASDIA OF POETRY. 


By Henry T. Coates. (1843-1910). Winston. 
(Popular edition entitled “Golden Treasury of Poetry and 
Song.”) 

These three anthologies are the best to consult when looking for 


long narrative poems like “John Gilpin,” “Casabianca,” “The 
Jackdaw of Rheims,” “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 


There is only one modern anthology that can compare with 
these three older collections in comprehensiveness: 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE. 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson (1872—). Holt, 1912. Revised 
and enlarged edition, 1922. 


This collection includes poems from 1580-1922, with an appen- 
dix containing a few well-known poems in other languages. It is 
the high-water mark among anthologies, being unsurpassed so far as 
range and inclusiveness go. The volume has 4000 pages and is in- 
dexed by author, title, and first line. (See also pp. 119, 123, 124) 


Biographical and Critical Anthologies 


There are a number of anthologies that combine biographical 
and critical notes together with selections from the various poets. 
The best-known anthologies of this type are: 

- BOYNTON, PERCY H. 1875— 
American Poetry. Scribner. 1918. 


BRONSON, WALTER COCHRANE. 1862— 
American Poems 1625-1892. University of Chicago. 1912. 


HOLT, LUCIUS HUDSON. 1881— 


Leading English Poets from Chaucer to Browning. Houghton, 
1915. (See also p. 531) 
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NEILSON, WILLIAM ALLAN. 1869—, and K. G. T. WEBSTER. 
Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
Houghton. (See also pp. 205, 208, 228) 
O’NEIL, GEORGE. 
Five Centuries of English Poetry from Chaucer to DeVere. 
Longmans. 
WARD, THOMAS HUMPHRY. 1845— 
The English Poets. 5 vols. Macmillan. 


Miscellaneous Anthologies 


ARMES, WILLIAM DALLAM, 1860— 
Old English Ballads. Macmillan, Pocket Classics. 1904. 


BARKER, ELSA. 
The Book of Love. Duffield. 1912. 


BATES, CHARLOTTE FISKE. 1838— 
Cambridge Book of Poetry. Crowell. 1912. 


BONI, ALBERT. 
Modern Book of French Verse. Boni. 1918. 


BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM STANLEY. 1878— 


The Book of Georgian Verse. Brentano. 1908. 

The Book of Restoration Verse. Brentano. 1910. 

The Book of Modern British Verse. Small, 1919. 

The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse. Small. 1918. 
Gathered from American magazines, 1905-1917. 

(See also p. 120) 


BRIDGES, ROBERT, Poet Laureate. 1844— 


The Spirit of Man. Longmans. 1916. 
Prose and poetry. 
(See also p. 153) 
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CALDWELL, THOMAS. 
The Golden Book of Modern English Verse. Dutton. 


CLARKE, GEORGE HERBERT. 1873— 


A Treasury of War Poetry. First and Second Series. 
ton. 1918, 1919. 


COLUM, PADRAIC. 1881— 
The Anthology of Irish Verse. Boni, 1922. 


CRANDALL, CHARLES H. 1858— 


Representative Sonnets by American Poets. Houghton. 


CRONYN, GEORGE. 1888— 
The Path on the Rainbow. Boni. 1918. 
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1922. 


Hough- 


The first anthology of verse by American Indians. Including 


poems about Indians by a group of rising young authors. 


DRAKE, WILLIAM A. 
A Treasury of War Poetry. Dutton. 


DUFF, SIR M. E. GRANT. 1829-1906. 
Anthology of Victorian Poetry. Dutton, 1902. 


FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT. 1865— 


Songs of Men. Houghton. 1918. 
Songs of Dogs. Houghton. 1920. 
Songs of Horses. Houghton. 1920. 


FUESS, C. M. 1885— and H. C. STEARNS. 
The Little Book of Society Verse. Houghton. 1922. 


FUESS, C. M. and H. N. SANBORN. 


English Narrative Poems. Macmillan, Pocket Classics. 


1909. 
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HAYNES, WILLIAMS, 1886— and JOSEPH LEROY HARRISON. 
1862— 


Camp Fire Verse. Duffield. 1917. 
Fisherman’s Verse. Duffeld. 1919. 
Winter Sports Verse. Duffield. 1919. 


HILL, CAROLINE MILES 
The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Macmillan. 1923. 


IMAGIST VERSE: 


Des Imagistes. Boni. 1914. 

Some Imagist Poets. Houghton. 1915. 
Some Imagist Poets. Houghton. 1916. 
Some Imagist Poets. Houghton. 1917. 


“There will be no further volumes of “Some Imagist Poets.” 
The collection has done its work. These three little books are the 
germ, the nucleus, of the school; its spreading out, its amplifica- 
tion, must be sought in the published work of the individual mem- 
bers of the group.” (Amy Lowell in “Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry.”) 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. 1871— 
The Book of American Negro Poetry. Harcourt. 1922. 


KILMER, JOYCE. 1886-1918. 


Dreams and Images. Boni. 1917. 


A Catholic anthology. Poems by Belloc, Benson, Blunt, Colum, 
Patmore, Tynan, Thompson, etc. (See also p. 166) 


KNOWLES, FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 1869-1905. 
Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. Page. 1912. 


KOHUT, GEORGE ALEXANDER. 1874— 


Hebrew Anthology. 2 vols. Bacharach. 1913. 


Edited by Joseph Friedlander. Poems and dramas inspired by 
Old Testament and post-Biblical tradition, from earliest English 
poets to the present, 
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LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. 1866— 


The Le Gallienne Book of English Verse. Boni. 1919. 
The Le Gallienne Anthology of American Poetry. Boni. 1924. 
(See also p. 180) 


LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. 1868— 


The Open Road. Holt. 1899. 
Called “A little book for wayfarers.” 
The Friendly Town. Holt. 1905. 
Called “A little book for the urbane.” 
(See also pp. 123, 274, 305, 605) 


MACKAY, CHARLES. 1814-1889. 
1001 Gems of English Poetry. Dutton. 


McCLURE, JOHN. 1893— 


The Stag’s Hornbook. Knopf. 1918. o. p. 
Five hundred selections of jovial verse, ranging from the classics 


to Field, Synge, Masefield, Kipling, George Ade. 


MONROE, HARRIET, 1860— and ALICE CORBIN HENDER- 
SON. 

The New Poetry: An Anthology. Macmillan. 1917. New 
edition, 1923. 

A collection of modern British and American poems that have 
departed from the traditional form of poetry and have become 
known as vers libre, free verse, or loose verse. Selections include 
Ezra Pound, Lindsay, Masters, Frost, Gibson, Fletcher, Robinson, 


Masefield, etc. 


NEWBOLT, HENRY. 1862— 


An English Anthology of Prose and Verse with second volume 
of notes. Dutton. 1921. (See also p. 156) 


O’DONNELL, J. F. 
Love Poems of three Centuries. 1590-1890. Putnam, 1904. 
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OXFORD BOOKS OF VERSE. Various Edition. Oxford. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse. 1250-1900. 
. The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. 

The Oxford Book of Ballads. 

These three volumes are edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
The first one mentioned has only been exceeded in popularity and 
influence by Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” Its appeal is in- 
creased by very attractive printing on India paper. 

The Oxford Book of French Verse; of German Verse; of Italian 
Verse; of Spanish Verse; of Latin Verse. 

These five volumes in the original languages. 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse; of Australian Verse. The 
Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse. The Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse. 

The Oxford Book of Mystical Verse. 


PALGRAVE, FRANCIS TURNER. 1824-1897. 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Macmillan. First 
series, 1861; second series, 1897. 


The Golden Treasury is the most famous anthology in the Eng- 
lish language. It is also the choicest anthology because the most 
exclusive. The first series claimed to be a selection of the best 
short lyrics, and none but the best, by writers not then living. 
The second series was extended to include living poets. 


PATTERSON, JOHN EDWARD. 1866— 
The Sea’s Anthology. Doran. 1913. 


POUND, LOUISE. 1872— 
American Ballads and Songs. Scribner. 1922. 


RICHARDS, GERTRUDE MOORE (Mrs. Waldo). 


High Tide: Songs of Joy and Vision. Houghton. 1916. 
_ “Glad” poems from present-day poets of America and Great 
Britain. 

The Melody of Earth. Houghton. 1918, 

Nature and garden poems from present-day poets. 

Star Points. Houghton. 1921. 

Songs of joy, faith and promise from the present-day poets. 
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RICKERT, EDITH, 1871— and JESSIE PATON. 1852— 
American Lyrics. Doubleday. 1912. 


RITTENHOUSE, JESSIE B. 1869— 


The Little Book of American Poets. 1787-1900. Houghton. 
1915. 

The Little Book of Modern Verse. Houghton. 1913. 

The Second Book of Modern Verse. Houghton. 1919. 

The Little Book of English Verse. Houghton. 1923. 


ROBERTSON, WILLIAM. 1860— 
Golden Book of English Sonnets. Lippincott. 1916. 


ROLLINS, H. E. 
Old English Ballads. 1533-1625. Macmillan. 1920. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON. 1878— 


The Cry for Justice. Sinclair. 1915. 


Anthology of the literature of social protest, collected from 
twenty-five languages, covering a period of 5,000 years. Prose 
and poetry. (See also p. 477) 


STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE. 1833-1908. 


A Victorian Anthology. 1837-1895. Houghton. 
An American Anthology. 1737-1900. Houghton. 
(See also pp. 141, 166) 


STEVENSON, BURTON E. 1872— 


Poems of American History. Houghton. 1908. rev. edition. 
1922. (See also pp. 113, 123) 


STORK, CHARLES WHARTON. 1881— 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics. Scandinavian Foundation. 1917. 
Translations of poems from 1750-1915 by the great Swedish lyr- 


ists. 
Contemporary Verse Anthology. Dutton. First and Second 


Series. 
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TEASDALE, SARA. (Mrs. Ernst B. Filsinger). 1884— 


The Answering Voice. Houghton. 1917. 
One hundred love lyrics by women. 
(See also pp. 124, 193) 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. 1885— 


Modern American Poetry. Harcourt. 1920. 
Modern British Poetry. Harcourt. 1920. 
(See also pp. 124, 178, 188) 


WALTERS, L. D’O. 1880— 
Trish Poets of Today. Dutton. 1921. 


WELLS, CAROLYN. (Mrs. Hadwin Houghton) 


A Nonsense Anthology. Scribner. 1902. 

A Parody Anthology. Scribner. 1904, 

A Satire Anthology. Scribner. 1905. 

A Whimsey Anthology. Scribner. 1906. 

A Vers de Société Anthology. Scribner. 1907. 
Such Nonsense! Doran. 1918. 

The Book of Humorous Verse. Doran. 1920. 
(See also p. 498) 


VAN DYKE, HENRY. 1852— 
The Book of British and American Verse. Doubleday. 1923. 
(See also pp. 142, 178, 610) 

WIDDEMER, MARGARET, (Mrs. Robert Haven Schauffler). 
The Haunted Hour. Harcourt. 1920. 


Poems relating to the return of spirits to earth. 
(See also p. 193) 


Annual Anthologies 


BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM STANLEY. 1878— 


Anthology of Magazine Verse. Annual from 1913. Braithwaite; 
Gomme; Small; B. J. Brimmer. 
(See also p. 114) 
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GEORGIAN POETRY. 1911-12, 1913-15, 1916-17, 1918-19, 


1920-1922. Putnam. 
English poetry written during the reign of George V. 


AMERICAN MISCELLANY. 1920. 1922. Harcourt. 


A biennial collection of poems by living Americans, chosen by 
the authors. 


KREYMBORG, ALFRED. 1883— 


Others: An Anthology of the New Verse. 1916, 1917, Knopf, 
o. p.; 1919, 1920, N. L. Brown. 


OXFORD POETRY. 1910-13, o. p., 1914-16, 1917, 1919, 


Blackwell of Oxford; 1921, 1922, Appleton. 
Poems by Oxford University Men. 


SCHNITTKIND, HENRY T. 


The Poets of the Future. 1915-1916, 1916-17, 1917-18 
1918-20, 1920-21, 1921-22. Stratford. 
Best lyric poems of the year by college undergraduates. 


Anthologies for Children 


BROADHURST, JEAN, 1873— and CLARA L. RHODES. 


Verse for Patriots. Lippincott. 1919. 


The purpose of this book is “to encourage good citizenship.” 
Includes patriotic verse of all ages and nations, with the best 
poems of the “last” war—‘“In Flanders Field,” “‘Retreat,”’ etc. 


BROWNE, FRANCIS FISHER. 1843-1913. 


Golden Poems. McClurg. 1914. 
Five hundred poems from British and American authors. 


BURT, MARY ELIZABETH. ?-1918. 
Poems Every Child Should Know. Doubleday, 1904. 0. p.; 
Grosset. 
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CHISHOLM, LOUEY. 


The Golden Staircase. Putnam. 1915. 

Graded poems. “The Golden Staircase has 200 steps. If a 
child begins to climb when he is four, and climbs twenty steps 
each year, on his fourteenth birthday he will reach the top.” 
DAVIS, MARY GOULD. 

Girl’s Book of Verse. Stokes. 1922. 


DRINKWATER, JOHN. 1882— 
The Way of Poetry. Houghton. 1922. 
(See also pp. 161, 256) 

EDGAR, MADALEN G. 


A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. Crowell. 1914. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Selections for very little children 


from Tennyson, Blake, Jane Taylor, Edmund Lear, and others. 
FISH, HELEN. 
Boy’s Book of Verse. Stokes, 1923. 


FORBES, EDITH EMERSON. 


Favorites of a Nursery of Seventy Years Ago. Houghton, 1917. 
Reproductions of the text and pictures of those juvenile poems 


which have proved to be the best-liked by all children. 
GRAHAME, KENNETH. 1859— 
The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children. Putman. 1916. 


HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST. 1849-1903. 
Lyra Heroica: A Book of Verses for Boys. Scribner. 1891. 
(See also p. 149) 
HOLLAND, RUPERT SARGENT. 1878— 


Historic Poems and Ballads. Jacobs. 1912. 


Seventy-five poems, each accompanied by a short sketch tell- 
ing how it came to be written. “The Charge of the Light 
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Brigade,” “The Relief of Lucknow,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” “Barbara 
Frietchie,” etc. 
INGPEN, ROGER. 
One Thousand Poems for Children. Jacobs. 1903. 
Lullabies, nursery rhymes, nature poems, ballads, etc., from 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Whittier, Shelley, and others. 
LANG, ANDREW. 1844-1912. 
Blue Poetry Book. Longmans. 
(See also pp. 55, 101, 102) 
LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. 1868— 
Book of Verses for Children. Holt. 


Two hundred poems from many authors: Burns, Lewis Carroll, 
Marjorie Fleming, Edward Lear, Riley, Shakespeare, and others. 
(See also pp. 117, 274, 305 and 605) 


MATTHEWS, (JAMES) BRANDER, 1852— 
Poems of American Patriotism. Scribner. 


(See also pp. 222, 224, 228, 269, 326) 


OLCOTT, FRANCES JENKINS. 
Story-Telling Poems. Houghton. 1913. 
Story-Telling Ballads. Houghton. 1922. 

QUILLER-COUCH, MABEL and LILIAN. 


Treasure Book of Children’s Verse. Doran. 1911. 

Classified under “Fairies and Fancies,” “Stories in Verse,” “Fun 
and Frolic,” “For Sundays and Quiet Days.” 
REPPLIER, AGNES. 1858— 


A Book of Famous Verse. Houghton. 
One hundred and fifty poems of martial strain, brave deeds, etc. 
(See also p. 280) 


STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT. 1872— 
The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Holt. 1915. 


Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Taken from “The Hame Book of 
Verse.” See above, p. 113; (See also p. 119) 
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STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT, 1872— and ELIZABETH 
BUTLER STEVENSON. 1869— 


Days and Deeds: A Book of Verse. Doubleday. 1906. 


Poems celebrating seasons and holidays, and great deeds by 
celebrated Americans. Companion volume to “Days and Deeds: 
Prose.” 


TEASDALE, SARA. 1884— 


Rainbow Gold. Macmillan. 1922. 
(See also pp. 119, 193) 


THATCHER, MRS. LUCY W. 


The Listening Child. Macmillan. 1906. 
Selections from English poets of the last six hundred years, 
planned especially for reading aloud. 


TILESTON, MARY WILDER. 1843— 
Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice. Little, 1910. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. 1885— 


This Singing World. Harcourt. 1923. 
(See also pp. 120, 178, 188) 


WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 1807-1892. 


Child Life. Houghton. 
(See also p. 169) 


WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS. 1859-1923 and NORA ARCHIBALD 
SMITH. 


Pinafore Palace. Doubleday. 1904. 
The Posy Ring. Doubleday. 1903. 
Golden Numbers. Doubleday. 1902. 


A sequence of anthologies, listed here in the order of the ages 
appealed to. The last, a large collection, is a good selection for 
all the family. 

(See also p. 487) 
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Questions 


. What is an anthology? 


Name four encyclopedic anthologies. 


. What is the standard index to anthologies? 


Name two biographical and critical anthologies of American poets. 


. What anthology did Humphry Ward edit? 

. What is the most exclusive anthology tin the English language? 
. What is the most inclusive anthology in the English language? 

. Has newspaper verse ever been collected? 

. What period does Georgian poetry cover? 

. Who edited an anthology of poems by American Indians? 

. Name an anthology of poems by Roman Catholics. 

. Name six anthologies of open-air verse. 

. Who edited the Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics? 
. Who edited the Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics? 
. Name two anthologies of college verse. 

. Who compiled an anthology of sonnets? 

. What is the title of an anthology by Sara Teasdale? 

. Name two anthology series in foreign tongues. 


Name an anthology of magazine verse. 
Name an annual anthology of magazine verse. 


. Who publishes the “Cambridge Book of Poetry”? 

. Who publishes the “Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children”? 
. Name four anthologies of patriotic verse for children. 

. Who edited an anthology of graded poems for children? 

. Name two anthologies of historic poems with explanatory notes. 
. Name an anthology of old-fashioned juvenile verse. 

. Name an anthology by Kenneth Grahame and by E. V. Lucas. 


CHAPTER X 
EARLIER ENGLISH POETS 


The chapter on Reference Books lists a number of works valuable 
for a general study of this period. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. 1340-1400. 


Complete Works. Edited by W. W. Skeat. 7 vols. Oxford. 

Poems. Oxford, 3 vols. World Classics, 1 vol. Standard 
Authors. 

Works. Edited by A. W. Pollard. Macmillan, Globe. 

Canterbury Tales. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Canterbury Tales. 3 vols. Houghton, British Poets. 

The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. Edited by J. S. P. Tatlock and 
Percy MacKaye. Macmillan. Complete works in modern English. 

Chaucer for Schools. Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Scribner. 

Studies in Chaucer. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. (1838-1915). 
3 vols. Harper. 1891. 

Professor Lounsbury of Yale was the greatest critical student 
of Chaucer. His own humor and large humanity were not unlike 
the poet’s, and his book, though the work of a thorough scholar, 
has no touch of pedantry. 

Chaucer was the father of English poetry. Spenser called him 
the “well of English undefyled.” Chaucer laid the foundation of 
our present English tongue by adopting a vocabulary that was a 
happy fusion of both Norman-French and Saxon speech. Chaucer’s 
poems are usually printed today with a glossary, as a key to his 
“old English,” but it will be found that his language does not 
vary from our own nearly so much in vocabulary as in spelling. 
“Chaucer is ‘the Prince of story-tellers’ and the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
—a story-book than which the world does not possess a better.” 
(Alexander Smith.) Many of the tales are borrowed from the 
“Decameron” of Boccaccio, and few, if any, are of Chaucer’s own 
invention. They were written independently and appeared from 
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time to time. The general framework and the machinery of the 
tales were an afterthought. The twenty-four stories are supposed 
to be told by pilgrims journeying on horseback from the Tabard 
Inn, Southwark, to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. (See “Canterbury Pilgrims and Their Ways” by 
Francis Watt.) 

The Canterbury Tales are of very unequal merit. ‘The Knight’s 
Tale” is perhaps the best and the most popular. “The Clerk’s 
Tale” (of Patient Griselda) and “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale” (of 
Chanticleer and the Fox) are next in rank. 

Chaucer’s greatest work after the “Canterbury Tales” is “Troilus 
and Cressida,” a narrative of well-ordered plot, showing the in- 
fluence of Italian literature. “The House of Fame,” borrowed 
from Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” and “The Legend of Good Women,” 
among whom he numbers Cleopatra, Medea, and Ariadne, come 
next after “Troilus and Cressida.” 

Chaucer created and used two metrical forms: the seven-line 
stanza, which was later called “rime royal,” because James I of 
Scotland used it in “The King’s Quair”; and the rhyming or 
“heroic couplet.” Chaucer’s later work and best work was done 
in his favorite meter, the rhyming couplet, the form of “The 
Knight’s Tale,” “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” and “The Legend of 
Good Women.” John Masefield has revived this metrical form to 
great advantage in his long narrative poems. 

The best editions of Chaucer’s poems are those by Professor W. 
W. Skeat, a great Chaucerian scholar and a leading authority in 
etymology, the author of “An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language” (Oxford). Alfred W. Pollard’s books are also 


the works of a scholar. 


SPENSER, EDMUND. 1552-1599. 

Poems. 3 vols. Houghton, British Poets, 1 vol. Cambridge, 
Students’. 

Works. Macmillan, Globe. 

Poems. Oxford, Standard Authors. 

The Faerie Queene. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Spenser was twelve years younger than Shakespeare. He lived 
at the time of the birth of the English drama and began his own 
career by the writing of “Nine Comedies’”—since lost. His first 
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important work was “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” published anony- 
mously in 1580 and consisting of twelve eclogues, one for each 
month of the year. (An eclogue was originally “a goatherd’s 
song,” a form of bucolic or pastoral poetry borrowed from the 
Italian.) This lyrical almanac was written in an archaic dialect in 
imitation of the Doric dialect of Theocritus. The language was 
as archaic for Spenser’s time as for our own. Ben Jonson said 
that the Calendar was “writ in the language of no time.” 

The “Faerie Queene” appeared first in part in 1590. It is a 
religious and political allegory, using the Arthurian legends as a 
background, and the prominent people of the time as prototypes 
for its characters. The poem contains no explanation of itself in 
itself. It requires a key to be understood. The meaning was to 
appear in the twelfth and last book, but Spenser finished only 
seven books. The “Faerie Queene” was written in Ireland. Rich- 
ard William Church, biographer of Spenser, says that “it might 
almost be called the Epic of English wars in Ireland under Eliza- 
beth. It is certain that the scene of trouble and danger in which 
it grew up greatly affected it.” 

Spenser’s marriage hymn, the “Epithalamion,” Stopford Brooke 
calls “the most glorious love-song in the English language.” The 
“Prothalamion” a “Spousal Song” rivals it in beauty. 

Spenser’s famous love sonnets “Amoretti,” the diary of his court- 
ship, introduced the sonnet form into English literature. Spenser 
used a sonnet structure of his own which has come to be called 
‘the Spenserian sonnet as distinguished from the Shakespearean, the 
Miltonic, and the Petrarchan. 


MILTON, JOHN. 1608-1674. 


Poetical Works. Edited by David Masson. Macmillan, 3 vols., 
I vol. 

Poetical Works. Edited by William Vaughan Moody. Houghton, 
Cambridge, Students’. 

Poetical Works. Burt, Home; Dutton, Everyman’s; Oxford, 
Standard; Scribner, Caxton. 

Areopagitica. Oxford; Dutton, Temple. 

Prose Works. 5 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 


Milton is the greatest English poet next to Shakespeare and the 
greatest epic poet next to Homer. Among his earliest poems were: 
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the two companion pieces, written in 1633, “L’Allegro” (the mirth- 
ful man) and “Il Penseroso” (the contemplative man); ‘“Comus, 
A Masque,” which was acted in 1634, a work which “rose into a 
poem to the glory of temperance and under its allegory attacked the 
court”; and “Lycidas,” 1637, a pastoral elegy mourning the death 
of the poet’s college friend, Edward King, who was drowned in 
crossing the Irish channel. 

Milton’s prose belongs to his middle life, when he gave up 
twenty years, 1640-1660, to politics. His greatest prose work, 
the “Areopagitica” or “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing” took its name from the Areopagus, the hill of Ares, 
on the side of the Acropolis in Athens, where a judicial court 
met. 

“Paradise Lost” was published in 1667. It is an epic of the 
fall of man, written in twelve books, of which Books I, II, and 
III are the best. Milton had been destined for the Church, but 
while in Cambridge gave up his intention of taking orders. That 
theology continued throughout his life to occupy his thoughts is 
evidenced by the theme of “Paradise Lost.” “Paradise Regained,” 
the sequel to Milton’s greatest work, is inferior to it in inspira- 
tion, but finer in technique. 

For the last twenty-two years of his life Milton was blind. His 
three daughters, children of his first wife, Mary Powell, read aloud 
to him in Greek and Latin and Hebrew without understanding the 
sense, and the youngest took down all of “Paradise Lost” in dicta- 
tion. Milton’s second and third marriages greatly alienated his 
children from him, and the sufferings of his closing years are 
portrayed in his last great poem, “Samson Agonistes” (Samson 
the Athlete or Wrestler). This is written in the style of a Greek 
tragedy, the story founded on the Biblical account of Samson’s 
blindness and his deception at the hands of Delilah. 

Milton’s sonnets are few in number but are unsurpassed. His 
sonnet “On His Blindness” is perhaps the most famous. His 
Latin poems are usually included in volumes of his poetical works. 
He was a great Latin scholar and acted as Latin Secretary for 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth. 

The greatest biographer of Milton is David Masson, who made 
a life study of Milton and his work. Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay’s “Essay on Milton” is a classic still in demand, and 
published in many editions. Professor Hiram Corson’s “In- 
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troduction to the Study of Literature’ (Macmillan) is an inspir- 
ing evalution of Milton’s verse and prose. 

“The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell” and 
“Deborah’s Diary” by Anne Manning (Dutton, Everyman’s) have 
enduring value and should not be forgotten in connection with 


John Milton. 


DRYDEN, JOHN. 1631-1700. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, Cambridge, Students’; Macmillan, 
Globe; Oxford, Standard. 

Translations of Virgil’s Aeneid, Bucolics, Georgics. Oxford, 
World’s Classics. 

Essays on Dramatic Poesie and Kindred Subjects. Dutton, 
Everyman’s, 

Essays. 2 vols. Oxford. 

Essay on Dramatic Poesy. Edited by Thomas Arnold. Ox- 
ford. 

Dramatic Works. 2 vols. Scribner, Mermaid. 


Dryden was the third Poet Laureate of England (1670-1688) 
and the only Laureate from whom the office has been taken away. 
As he refused to take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
after the Revolution of 1688, the laureateship was given to his 
enemy, Thomas Shadwell. 

Dryden’s range in writing was very wide. His poetical works 
include dramas, satires, translations, lyrics. He excelled likewise 
in “that other harmony,” prose, and his “Prefaces” are famous 
examples of fine English. George Saintsbury in his life of Dryden 
writes: “He is not our greatest poet; far from it. But there is 
one point in which the superlative may safely be applied to him 

-.. he must be pronounced, without exception, the greatest! 
craftsman in English letters.” 

Dryden’s plays are all in verse, either in rhyming couplets or in 
blank verse. His famous “Essay on Dramatic Poesy” was a de- 
fense of rhyme in drama. The plays are notoriously vulgar and 
licentious. His comedies are “more coarse than comic,” . 

In satire Dryden is the greatest of our poets. Lowell called his 
satire “polished banter. There is no malice in it.” “Absalom, 
and Achitophel” is a mockery of the Popish plot of 1681, Absalom 
being a portrait of Monmouth and Achitophel of Shaftesbury. 
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“The Hind and the Panther,” written after Dryden’s conversion 
to Catholicism, is a defense of the Roman Church against the 
Anglican. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil into rhyming couplets was a trans- 
lation, Mrs. Browning said, “not only into English but into 
Dryden.” It was “the matter of the original, tolerably unadulter- 
ated, and dressed up in splendid diction and nervous verse.” His 
translation of Juvenal is the standard verse translation of the great 
Roman satirist, and its prefatory essay on satire is the most author- 
itative essay we have on the subject. Dryden’s version of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses” is one of the best verse translations. 

The “Fables” of 1699 was Dryden’s last work and, some think, 
his greatest. This volume contained poetical paraphrases of five 
pieces from Chaucer and three from Boccaccio. “Palamon and 
Arcite” based on “The Knight’s Tale”; “The Cock and the Fox” 
based on “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale”; “The Flower and the Leaf,” 
the “Wife of Bath’s Tale”; and the “Character of a Good Parson,” 
are all tales from Chaucer which lose nothing in the retelling. 
The “Fables” also contained Dryden’s second great ode for St. 
Cecilia’s day, commonly called “Alexander’s Feast,” or “The Power 
of Music.” His first ode—called “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day”— 
is his greatest contribution to lyric poetry. (See also p. 218) 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 1688—1744. 


Complete Poetical Works. Houghton, 2 vols., British Poets, 
Riverside; 1 vol., Cambridge, Students’; Burt, Home; Macmillan, 
Globe. 

Essay on Criticism. Oxford. 

Essay on Man. Oxford. 

The Rape of the Lock. Oxford. 

Satires and Epistles. Oxford. 

(See also pp. 100, 196) 


Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” written in verse when he was 
twenty-one, contains the literary maxims which governed his life. 
Brilliancy and wit he valued above all else, and the terseness and 
pointedness of his style make his poetry the most epigrammatic 
in our literature. All of Pope’s verse is written in heroic coup- 
lets, each rhyming pair of lines seeming more or less separate and 
detached. His lines read like a collection of independent pre- 
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cepts, and for this reason he is eminently quotable. At the same 
time the uniformity of his verse makes it very monotonous. 

“The Rape of the Lock” written 1712, on the loss of a lock of 
hair, by a lady of fashion is a mock-heroic poem, one of the 
most brilliant occasional poems in our language. 

As a satirist Pope was malignant and scurrilous. His “Dunciad” 
is, according to Andrew Lang, “a satire on minor men of letters, 
in which he shows wit and ill-nature enough . . . but the dirt and 
personalities are now rather amazing than agreeable; while the 
necessary notes below drive the text into the garrets of the page.” 

The “Moral Essays” appeared 1731-5 and consisted of epistles to 
men and women on “Taste,” on “Riches,” on the “Character of 
Men,” and on the “Character of Women,” the last essay showing 
great contempt for women. 

Pope’s masterpiece, the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” 1735, is 
practically his autobiography, being a full account of “that long 
disease, his life.’ 

Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 1715-20, and of the Odyssey in 
1725, was made in rhyming couplets. He had only the most super- 
ficial knowledge of Greek and was greatly assisted in the work. 

The “Essay on Man,” published in 1733, is a “philosophical 
poem” which is full of sayings of very portable wisdom, hardly 
to be called “philosophy” at the present day. 


GRAY, THOMAS. 1716-1761. 


Poems. 1768. (Facsimile) Oxford. 1911. 

Poetical Works (With Collins) Oxford, Standard. 

Poems and Letters. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Poetical Works. Burt, Home. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Putnam, Ariel; Crowell; Dut- 
ton; and various editions. 


Gray is conceded to be the most important figure in English 
poetry between Pope and Wordsworth. Though he produced little, 
his works have remained a unique contribution to the eighteenth 
century, as they show distinctly the transition from classicism to 
romanticism which was taking place. His only widely known work, 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” admirably illustrates the change, 
its humble subject and simplicity of treatment marks the new order, 
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but there remains a distinct trace of the restrained scholarly classi- 
cism in the style. His Pindaric odes, “The Progress of Poesy” and 
“The Bard” greatly influenced the poetry of Coleridge and Shelley. 
In his later life he became enthusiastic about the ancient poetry of 
Iceland and produced many poems based upon the “Edda.” 


BLAKE, WILLIAM. 1757-1827. 


Poems. Harcourt, Bohn; Oxford, Standard; Boni, Modern Li- 
brary. 

Songs of Innocence. Oxford; Dutton. 

Blake was often called insane, probably because his powerful 
imagination and spiritual mysticism were incomprehensible to the 
majority of his contemporaries. His intense admiration for Gothic 
architecture is symbolic of the beauty he found in all phases of 
life. Most of his poems are in two volumes which he printed 
himself, “Songs of Innocence” and “Songs of Experience.” The 
first is about children and is one of the earliest books of verse on the 
subject. He was a leader in many fields, imaginative, mystical, and 
idealistic. Social freedom and justice he untiringly advocated. 
Despite his seeming radicalism he was a man of intense faith. 


BURNS, ROBERT. 1759-1796. 


Poems Published in 1786. Being the Kilmarnock Burns. 
Oxford. 

Poems. Burt, Home; Doran, (with many photographs.) ; 
Crowell, Dutton, Everyman’s; Houghton, Cambridge, Students’, 
Autograph, Riverside, Cabinet; Macmillan, Globe; Oxford, Stand- 
ard Authors, World Classics; Scribner, Caxton. 

Robert Burns, Scotland’s greatest poet, called himself “a bard 
from the plough.” He was one of the most truly national of 
poets, “the flavor of the soil can be tasted in everything he wrote.” 
As J. C. Shairp tells us, Burns used the despised vernacular as the 
vehicle of his verse and restored to Scotland her nationality. 

Burns’s first book was ‘Poems Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,” 
published at Kilmarnock in 1786. This is the famous “Kilmar- 
nock Burns,” a rare book that is the desired prize of all book col- 
lectors. The Oxford edition of the Kilmarnock Burns is a repro- 
duction in facsimile of the original. 
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Burns’s two most ambitious poems are “Tam o’ Shanter,” a 
humorous narrative poem, written to order in a single night, and 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” a description of his father’s daily 
devotions. 

For the last nine years of his life Burns contributed his “Songs” 
to the “Scots Musical Museum,” a collection then forming. He 
would accept no pay for these contributions as he regarded them 
in the light of a patriotic duty. Most of these songs were new 
words set to old tunes. Burns had little power of invention. “He 
was content to better the work of other men. He made hardly any- 
thing new.” (G. H. Mair in “Modern English Literature.” Holt.) 
Toward the close of his life Burns formed a worthy friendship 
with a Mrs. Agnes Maclehose, an educated woman, separated from 
her husband. An extensive correspondence was carried on between 
them, Burns’s letters being signed “Sylvander,” and the lady’s, 
“Clarinda.” These letters contain some of Burns’s best prose. 
They have recently been edited by the poet, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
and published by Doran. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 1770-1850. 


Complete Poetical Works. Macmillan, Globe. 

As in all the Globe volumes, the poems are in chronological 
order with dates and the poet’s own circumstantial comment. The 
Introduction by John Morley is valuable. 

Poems. Houghton, 10 vols. Rydal; 3 vols. Riverside, British 
Poets; 1 vol. Cambridge, Students’. 

Poems. Burt, Home; Crowell; Oxford. 

Longer Poems. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Shorter Poems. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Selected Poems. Oxford, World’s Classics. 

Lyrical Ballads. 1798. (With Coleridge.) Oxford. 

Poems of 1807. Oxford. 

The Prelude. Dutton, Temple. 

The Excursion. Dutton, Temple. 

Sonnets. Dutton, Temple. 


Wordsworth’s first important book was the “Lyrical Ballads” of 
1798, written in collaboration with Coleridge and containing 
Coleridge’s great contribution, “The Ancient Mariner.” This vol- 
ume was received with a shout of derision. The simple and the 
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pastoral, which was Wordsworth’s chosen field, was a new note in 
English poetry. Wordsworth’s “impassioned contemplation” of 
nature, and his poetic narratives of lowly life, were ridiculed as 
subjects too insignificant for poetry. 

The second volume of “Lyrical Ballads” in 1800 was more kindly 
received. Wordsworth’s long autobiographical poem, “The Pre- 
lude,” the history of his mind’s growth, was published in 1814, as 
an introductory poem to his longer philosophical poem, “The 
Excursion,” a fragment which is called the key to all his poetical 
works. 

Wordsworth said: “Every great poet is a teacher, and I wish 
either to be considered as a teacher or as nothing.” This con- 
fusion of the office of poet with the office of moralist made much 
of Wordsworth’s poetry tedious. John Morley in his “Studies in 
Literature” (Macmillan) said, “The intention to instruct, to im- 
prove the occasion, is too deliberate and too hardly pressed.” 
Wordsworth is a poet who can be known to his best advantage in 
selections. Walter Pater said: “Of all poets equally great he 
would gain most by a skilfully made anthology.” 

New material on the life of Wordsworth has recently been dis- 
covered by George McLean Harper. His book, “Wordsworth’s 
French Daughter,” was published by the Princeton University 
Press 1921. 


COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR. 1772-1834. 


Poems. Burt, Home; Macmillan, Globe; Oxford, Standard, 2 
vols. World’s Classics; edited by Richard Garnett, Dutton, Muses’. 

Golden Book of Coleridge (being the Poems). Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

Poetical Works of Coleridge (with Keats.) 2 vols. Houghton, 
Riverside, and British Poets. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Crowell; Macmillan, Pocket 
Classics; Oxford. 

Biographia Literaria. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Biographia Literaria and Aesthetical Essays. 2 vols. Oxford. 

Literary Criticism. Extracts from Biographia Literaria, etc. 
Oxford. 

Table Talk. Oxford, Standard Authors. 

Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
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Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and Other English Poets. 
Harcourt, Bohn. 

Miscellanies, Aesthetic and Literary, (containing also the 
“Theory of Life”). Harcourt, Bohn. 

Coleridge was the oldest of the poets of the “Lake School”—a 
name given in contempt by the Edinburgh Review to Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge, who lived near together in the English 
lake country. 

“Poems on Various Subjects,” 1796, was Coleridge’s first book 
and contained three sonnets by Charles Lamb. In 1798 Words- 
worth and Coleridge published anonymously the “Lyrical Ballads.” 
Coleridge’s chief contribution was the opening poem, “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” “Christabel” and “Kubla Khan” were 
not published until 1816, although they were written eighteen 
years before. 

Coleridge’s prose works consist of his “Biographia Literaria,” or 
“Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions,” a 
miscellaneous collection of notes, and his “Notes and Lectures 
Upon Shakespeare and Some of the Old Poets and Dramatists,” 
a series of lectures which laid the foundations of modern Shakes- 
perean criticism. Coleridge’s conversation is almost as great a 
literary tradition as the conversation of Dr. Johnson. His “Table 
Talk” was published posthumously. 

Coleridge wrote several tragedies and other plays of no partic- 
ular merit, that have been published as his “Dramatic Works.” 
His translation of the “Tragedies of Schiller” is, however, a 
standard work. 

Swinburne said of Coleridge: “His good work is the scantiest 
ever done by a man so famous in so long a life”; and Stopford 
Brooke said: “All that he did excellently might be bound up 
in twenty pages, but it should be bound in pure gold.” 

Coleridge was a poet of “magnificent beginnings”; he rarely 
completed anything. “Kubla Khan,” “an ecstasy of sound,” was 
left unfinished, and “Christabel,” “a splendid fragment,” stops 
short in the second part. 


BYRON, GEORGE NOEL GORDON. 1788-1824. 
Poetical and Prose Works. 13 vols. Scribner. Authorized and 
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complete edition edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge and Rowland 
E. Prothero with the cooperation of Lord Byron’s grandson, the 
Earl of Lovelace. 

Poetical Works. Houghton, 5 vols. Riverside; Dutton, 3 vols., 
Everyman’s; Scribner, 3 vols., Caxton. 

Poetical Works. Burt, Home; Crowell; Houghton, Cambridge, 
Students’; Macmillan, Globe; Oxford, Standard; Scribner. 

Selected Poems. Oxford, World’s Classics. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Dutton, Temple; Macmillan, 
Pocket Classics. 


Lord Byron left an immense body of work. “Shakespeare ex- 
cepted, his versatility is without parallel among English poets.” 
(Churton Collins.) 

His great satire, “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” was 
written when he was twenty-one. It is as abusive and as de- 
nunciatory as Pope’s “Dunciad,” and Bryon, years later, pro- 
nounced it to be the best of his works. 

“The Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,” appeared in 1812, and 
Byron, as he said, “awoke to find himself famous.” He completed 
the poem later in four Cantos and 186 Spenserian stanzas. The 
scene of “Childe Harold” is laid in Spain, Portugal, Greece and 
Italy. Its immense popularity in its day has been explained by 
G. H. Mair on the ground of its subject matter. “The desultory 
wanderings of Childe Harold traversed ground every mile of which 
was memorable to men who had watched the struggle which had 
been going on in Europe with scarcely a pause for twenty years. 
Descriptive journalism was then unknown, and the poem by its 
descriptiveness . . . made the same kind of success that vividly 
written special correspondence would today.” 

Byron’s masterpiece, “Don Juan,” is a long work in sixteen 
cantos, founded on the old Spanish saga, familiar to us in the 
works of Moliére, Shadwell, Mozart, Dumas, and others. 

Among Lord Byron’s longer poems, three of the most famous 
are “Cain,” a mystery play, atheistical in tendency; “Manfred,” 
a dramatic poem of great beauty, owing much to Goethe’s “Faust”; 
and “The Prisoner of Chillon,” a narrative poem on the history 
of Francois de Bonnivard, imprisoned in the Castle of Chillon 
on the Lake of Geneva. 
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SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE. 1792-1822. 


Poetical Works. Edited by George Edward Woodberry. 4 vols. 
Houghton, Centenary edition. 

Poetical Works. Houghton, 2 vols., Riverside and British Poets; 
2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Poetical Works. Crowell, edited by Edward Dowden; Oxford, 
edited by Thomas Hutchinson; Houghton, Cambridge, Students’; 
Macmillan, Globe. 

Lyrical Poems and Translations. Brentano. 

Selected Poems. Edited by Stopford Brooke. Macmillan, 
Golden Treasury. 

Selected Poems. Oxford, World’s Classics. 

Literary and Philosophical Criticism. Oxford. 

Defence of Poetry, etc. Oxford. 

A Defence of Poetry. Houghton, Percy Reprints. 

Shelley in England. Edited by Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. (New 
facts and letters.) Houghton. 


Matthew Arnold described Shelley as “a beautiful and ineffectual 
angel beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” Today 
Shelley is regarded as one of the most “effectual” poets that ever 
wrote, and one whose message was in no wise “in vain.” It has 
been noted in several journals that Robert Bridges, the Poet Laure- 
ate, in his anthology “The Spirit of Man,” quotes Shelley more 
than any other poet, not even excepting Shakespeare. The New 
York Times says, “Time is ever sure with revenges,” and the 
fact that Dr. Bridges “finds more material for his purpose in 
Shelley than in any one else is taken as an indication of the latter 
poet’s right to represent in literature . . . the highest English as- 
piration for the triumph of political and intellectual freedom—the 
ideal democracy.” 

Shelley wrote two great dramatic works: “Prometheus Un- 
bound” (1820), a lyrical drama in four acts, which is filled with 
long polemics “in favor of suffering and oppressed humanity” and 
with lyrics rivaling Aeschylus and Sophocles in beauty; and “The 
Cenci” (1820), a tragedy in five acts, founded on the life story of 
the beautiful Italian, Beatrice Cenci. 

His elegiac poem, “Adonais,” he wrote on the death of Keats, 
whom he had known but slightly. Shelley did not mourn a per- 
sonal loss as Milton did in “Lycidas.” 
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The “Defence of Poetry,” written in 1821, was his reply to Pea- 
cock’s “Four Ages of Poetry.” 

“The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” collected and edited by 
Roger Ingpen, Scribner, 1909, are now out of print but Mr. Ing- 
pen’s second collection, “Shelley in England,” contains many new 
letters and some new biographical facts. The “Letters to Eliza- 
beth Hitchener” were addressed to a schoolmistress whom Shelley 
regarded first as an angel and later as a demon. “Shelley’s Elope- 
ment” by Alexander Harvey (Knopf) is a recent work, half fiction 
and half truth, founded on Shelley’s love affairs. 


KEATS, JOHN. 1795-1821. 


Poetical Works. Brentano (arranged chronologically); Burt, 
Home; Crowell; Dutton, Everyman’s; Houghton, 2 vols. (With 
Coleridge) Riverside, British Poets, 1 vol. Cambridge and Stu- 
dents’ (with the letters), Autograph; Macmillan, Globe; edited by 
H. Buxton Forman, Oxford, World’s Classics. 


Keats was a pagan in spirit, “a true Greek,” although he knew 
nothing of the Greek language. Some of his best-known poems 
are concerned with Greek subjects: “Hyperion,” the war of the 
Titans and the Olympians; the “Ode on a Grecian Um”; 
“Endymion,” a beautiful youth in Greek mythology; his “Ode to 
Psyche.” His matchless sonnet on Chapman’s Homer was also of 
Greek inspiration. 

The great Keats scholar, Sir Sidney Colvin, has said that 
although the poem subjects were Greek, the manner “was as far 
from being a Greek or ‘classical’ manner as possible. . . . The 
Greek touch is not his, but in his own rich and decorated English 
way he writes with a sure insight into the vital meaning of Greek 
ideas.” (See also p. 139) 


Questions 


_ Which is the best and most popular of the Canterbury Tales? 

. What later English poet wrote a metrical paraphrase of this tale? 
_ What editions of Chaucer come in modern English? 

What is the “Faerie Queene” about? 

Which is correct: ‘Edmund Spencer” or “Edmund Spenser”? 

. What is an Eclogue? 

- What is the subject of the Areopagitica? Of the Epithalamion? 


Nanswne 
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8. Name an elegy by Milton and one by Shelley. 

9. What is the sequel to “Paradise Lost’? 

10. What great satirist did Dryden translate? 

11. Name a satire by Dryden. One by Pope. One by Byron. 
12. What classics did Pope translate? 

13. What is the form of Pope’s Essays? 

14. Name three poets who used the rhyming couplet extensively. 
15. What is meant by a Kilmarnock Burns? 

16. Mention a recent volume of Burns’s letters. 

17. What is a glossary? 

18. Who were the poets of the Lake School? 

19. In what book did the “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” first appear? 
20. Name two unfinished narrative poems by Coleridge. 

21. What work of Byron owes much to Faust? 

22. What poet on our list is most modern in feeling? 

23. What Greek wrote a drama on the subject of Prometheus? 
24, Recommend some histories of English literature. 

25. Which edition of Shelley is edited by his wife? 

26. Name three volumes of Shelley letters. 
27. Name three narrative poems by Keats. 


CHAPTER XI 
VICTORIAN POETS 


THE reign of Queen Victoria was the longest in English history. 
It extended over a period of sixty-four years, from 1837 to 1901. 
During that time four poets held in succession the laureateship of 
England: Robert Southey, 1813-1843; William Wordsworth, 
1843-1850; Alfred Tennyson, 1850-1892; Alfred Austin, 1896— 
1913. 

The literature of the Victorian age is a “giant body of literature. 
Between the accession of Queen Victoria and the breaking out of 
the war with Russia the profession of letters flourished in that 
country as it had never done before.” This crowded and eventful 
literary period is well set forth in the following book: 


STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE. 1833-1908. 


Victorian Poets. Houghton. 1875. (See also pp. 119, 166) 
(See also Chapter on Reference Books.) 


Poets 


TENNYSON, ALFRED. 1809-1892. 


Poetical Works. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 7 vols. Houghton, 
Riverside and Riverside Pocket. 

Poems. Houghton, Cambridge, Students’, Household, Auto- 
graph, and Cabinet. 

Poetical Works. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 7 vols. 
London, Macmillan, Eversley Edition. 1 vol. Macmillan, Globe. 

Poems. Crowell. 

Poems. 1830-1863. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Poems. 1829-1868. Oxford. 

Poems. Chosen and edited by Henry Van Dyke. Scribner. 
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Idylls of the King. Appleton; Atlantic; Crowell; Macmillan, 
Golden Treasury; Dutton, Everyman’s; and many other editions. 

Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By Stopford 
A. Brooke. Putnam. 

Studies in Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke. Scribner. 


On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, the poet laureateship was 
offered to Samuel Rogers, author of “The Pleasures of Memory,” 
but Rogers, being 87 years old, declined it on the ground of age. 
The post was then offered to Tennyson, because of the Prince 
Consort’s admiration for “In Memoriam.” This poem, written at 
intervals since 1833, had been published anonymously that very 
year, but its authorship was at once recognized. It is a lament 
for Arthur Hallam, an old college friend who was engaged to be 
married to Mary Tennyson, the poet’s sister. “In Memoriam,” 
Milton’s “Lycidas” and Shelley’s “Adonais” are the three great 
personal elegies in English literature. 

Tennyson’s masterpiece is “The Idylls of the King,” a work 
which likewise covered a period of twenty years. Tennyson’s ver- 
sion of the cycle of Arthurian legends is based upon that of Sir 
Thomas Malory who wrote “Le Morte d’Arthur” in 1485. It is 
interesting to read in connection with Tennyson’s “Tdylls” the 
Caxton text of Sir Thomas Malory (Macmillan) and the Pollard- 
Rackham edition of Malory (Macmillan) ; also, Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s famous translation of the Mabinogion, the Welsh version 
of the legends (Dutton, Everyman’s); and Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Tennyson’s Idylls” (Scribner), an interpretation of the cycle in 
Tennyson’s hands. 

It was Lord Tennyson’s wish that his swan song “Crossing the 
Bar,” should be placed as the final poem in every edition of his 
works. 


BROWNING, ROBERT. 1812-1889. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. 12 vols. Crowell, Camberwell Edition. 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 


6 vols., Houghton, Riverside, and Riverside Pocket. Also in 3 
vols. 
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Poetic and Dramatic Works. Houghton, Cambridge, Stu- 
dents’. 

Poetical Works. (With additional poems first published in 
1914.) Macmillan, Globe. 

Poems. 1833-1868. Oxford, Standard. 

Poems and Plays. 1833-1864. 2 vols. Oxford, Worlds 
Classics, Pocket Poets. 

Poems. 1833-1864. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Dramatic Works and Dramatis Personae. Dutton. 

Selected Poems. Crowell. 

The Ring and the Book. Dutton, Everyman’s; Houghton, Cam- 
bridge Classics; Oxford, Standard Classics; Scribner, Modern 
Student’s. 

Browning was so great a dramatist as well as so great a poet 
that his complete works are usually divided into Dramatic and 
Poetic. He first became known as a dramatist. Nearly all his 
early work was cast in stage form or intended as closet drama: 
“Paracelsus,” “Strafford,” “Pippa Passes,” and “Luria, a Soul’s 
Tragedy.” “Luria,” in 1846, Browning declared was his “last 
attempt, for the present, at dramatic poetry.” Browning’s best 
work began with his married life in 1846. To this period be- 
long his “Bells and Pomegranates,” his fifty poems, “Men and 
Women,” and his “Dramatis Personae.” Browning’s lyrical 
poems are usually very dramatic in character, though not in form. 

After the death of Mrs. Browning in 1861, Browning devoted six 
years to the writing of his magnum opus, “The Ring and the 
Book.” This work, which he always referred to as his “murder 
poem,” is in the nature of a detective story. G. K. Chesterton in 
his “Life of Browning” (Macmillan), says: “Its difference from 
the ordinary detective story is that it seeks to establish not the 
center of criminal guilt, but the center of spiritual guilt.” Ches- 
terton calls “The Ring and the Book” “the epic of free speech,” 
because in it Browning lets everybody talk. The source of plot 
was an old yellow volume which Browning bought for a lira out 
of a heap of rubbish in Florence. This old Latin record of the 
criminal case of Guido Franceschini, tried for the murder of his 
wife Pompilia in 1698, became the ground plan for the great poem. 
A translation of this Latin record comes in “The Old Yellow 
Book” (Dutton, Everyman’s). “The Country of the Ring and the 
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Book” by Sir Frederick Treves (Funk), is an interesting volume 
dealing with the same subject. 

Browning’s last volume of poems, “Asolando,” was published on 
the day of his death. The “Epilogue to Asolando” is always 
placed at the end of Browning’s works. 


BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT. 1801-1861. 


Poetical Works. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 6 vols. Crowell. 

Poetical Works. Edited by Harriet W. Preston. Houghton, 
Cambridge; Burt, Home; Crowell; Macmillan, Globe; Oxford, 
Standard, World’s Classics. 

Sonneis from the Portuguese. Crowell; Barse; Dodge; Oxford; 
Putnam, Ariel; and many other Editions. 

Aurora Leigh. Dutton, Temple Classics. 


Mrs, Browning holds the highest place among the women poets 
of England. So great was her popularity and her fame that upon 
the death of Wordsworth it was urged on many sides that the 
vacant post of Poet Laureate be offered to Mrs. Browning. It was 
thought that a woman laureate would be a graceful tribute to 
England’s young Queen. Robert Browning’s fame at that time 
was so far behind that of his wife that his name was not men- 
tioned for the position. 

The slipshod execution and technical imperfections of much of 
Mrs. Browning’s verse has lost her many modern readers. 
“Aurora Leigh,” her novel in verse, which ran through six editions 
in six months when first published, is today a book of great fame 
and few readers. 

“Sonnets from the Portuguese” is Mrs. Browning’s masterpiece. 
These poems were written for Mr. Browning’s eye alone, and were 
first printed privately in 1847, in a slender volume entitled “Son- 
nets by E. B. B.” When it was decided to give them to the pub- 
lic three years later, Mrs. Browning sought to hide her author- 
ship under the guise of a translator. “Sonnets Translated from 
the Bosnian” was the title she proposed, but her husband preferred 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” for the sake of its allusion to her 
poem “Catarina to Camoens,” a love poem addressed to Portugal’s 
greatest poet, Camoens, which was one of Browning’s favorites 
among her works. 
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ARNOLD, MATTHEW. 1822-1888. 


Poems. Macmillan, Globe; Burt, Home; Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Crowell. 

Poems—Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric. Dutton, Temple. 

Poems. Dramatic and Early Poems. Dutton, Temple. 

Poems. 1840-1867. Edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. Ox- 
ford, Standard Authors. 


Arnold’s career as a poet was practically over and done with be- 
fore his prose career began. His collected poems first appeared 
in 1869, and it was only four years before that he had published 
his first prose work, “Essays in Criticism.” “As a poet and as a 
prose writer Matthew Arnold addressed two different generations.” 
Arnold’s most famous poem is his elegy “Thrysis,” a monody on 
the death of the poet Arthur Hugh Clough, who had been his 
friend at Oxford. ‘“Thrysis” is frequently ranked with “Lycidas,” 
“Adonais,” and “In Memoriam.” Of Arnold’s longer narrative 
poems, “Sohrab and Rustum” is based on a tale in the Persian 
epic, “Shah Namah”; and “Tristram and Iseult” in his rendering 
of one of the late Arthurian legends. ‘The Buried Life” and “The 
Forsaken Merman” are written in Arnold’s characteristic verse 
form, a stanza made up of lines unequal in length and irregular 
in rhyme. His short poems, like the familiar lyrics “Requiescat,” 
“Longing,” and “The Last Word,” are all in simple, old-fashioned 
forms of rhymed verse. His prize poems are the Rugby prize 
poem, “Alaric at Rome,” and the Newdigate prize poem, “Crom- 
well.” 

“Matthew Arnold: How To Know Him” by Stuart P. Sherman 
(Bobbs) and “Matthew Arnold and his Poetry” by Francis 
Bickley in Dodge’s Poetry and Life series, edited by W. H. Hudson, 
are two good guides to Arnold. 


ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. 1828-1882. 


Poetical Works. 2 vols. Brentano; Little; Putnam. 

Poetical Works. Edited by William Michael Rossetti. Crowell. 

Poems and Translations. Oxford, Worlds Classics, Standard. 
Includes his “Early Italian Poets.” 

Poems and Translations. Dutton, Everyman’s. Includes his 
translations of Dante’s “Vita Nuova” and of “Early Italian 


Poems.” 
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The House of Life. Mosher. 


Rossetti’s first publication was his most characteristic poem, 
“The Blessed Damozel,” written when he was only eighteen. It 
appeared in 1850 in The Germ, a short-lived magazine, the literary 
organ of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. His famous picture of 
“The Blessed Damozel” was not painted until 1877. Rossetti’s 
literary career began in 1861 with his translations of the early 
Italian poets before Dante. His Italian blood and his great poetic 
gift signally fitted him to reveal to English readers the beauties 
of Italian literature. He was a pioneer in the field, Longfellow’s 
translations of Dante following in 1865. 

Upon the death of his wife in 1862, Rossetti buried in the coffin 
with her the manuscript of his entire poetic work up to that time. 
Five years later, failing eyesight caused him to turn from paint- 
ing back to literature again, and the manuscript was disinterred 
and published in 1870. His last volume of verse was his “Ballads 
and Sonnets” published in 1881. His sonnet sequence called 
“The House of Life,” contains a heart history as mysterious as that 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Rossetti’s prose work, “Hand and Soul,” an allegorical prose 
poem, which voices many of his artistic beliefs, is published 
separately by Mosher, 

His brother William Michael Rossetti (1829-1919) was a critic 
and biographer; his sister Christina G. Rossetti (1830-1894) was a 
poet of great distinction, (Oxford, World Classics). Another 
sister Maria Francesca wrote “A Shadow of Dante” and the father, 
Gabrielle Rossetti, was the author of many works in Italian. 


MEREDITH, GEORGE. 1828-1909. 


Poetical Works. With notes by G. M. Trevelyan. Scribner, 
Modern Poets, Boxhill, and New Pocket. 

Odes in contribution to the Song of French History. Scribner. 

Modern Love and Other Poems. Mosher, Old World. 

(See also p. 391, 497) 


The most adequate appreciation of the poetry of Meredith is to 
be found in a slender volume, “The Poetry and Philosophy of 
George Meredith,” by George Macaulay Trevelyan. Meredith, 
like Hardy, thought more of his poems than of his novels and pre- 
ferred to be remembered as a poet. Mr. Trevelyan says, “His 
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poems are more especially concerned with his philosophy, and 
the novels with his application of it to ethical problems.” Mere- 
dith’s philosophy was one of optimism, but it was “the optimism 
of temperament and not of creed.” 

“Modern Love” is a sonnet sequence telling the story of “a 
man and wife who loved each other once but have ceased to love.” 
In “Love in a Valley” Meredith is the poet of love; in his later 
poems he is the “poetical philosopher.” 


MORRIS, WILLIAM. 1834-1896. 


Prose and Poetry. 1856-70. Oxford, Standard. 

The Earthly Paradise. Longmans, 4 vols., and 1 vol. 

The Defence of Guenevere. Longmans; Oxford, World Classics. 

The Life and Death of Jason. Oxford, Worlds Classics, Anno- 
tated Ed.; Dutton, Everyman’s, Muses’. 

The Earthly Paradise. Part I. Dutton, Muses’ Library. 

Poems by the Way. Longmans. 

Poems by the Way and Love Is Enough. Longmans. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. 
Longmans. 

The Tale of Beowulf. Trans. by Morris and A. J. Wyatt. 
Longmans. 

Virgil’s A‘neid. Longmans. (Done into English verse.) 


The chief biographer of William Morris, J. W. Mackail (Long- 
mans, Green) writes on Morris in Ward’s “English Poets” as fol- 
lows: “That he came to be known as the author of “The Earthly 
Paradise’ is more than a happy accident. For the creation of an 
earthly paradise in a perfectly literal sense of the words was the 
object which he pursued throughout.” 

Morris is the greatest story teller among poets since Chaucer. 
His “Earthly Paradise,” consisting of twenty-four tales, is called 
“that ocean of the sea of tales.” In “Jason” Morris told again 
the pre-Homeric story of the Fleece of Gold, reviving the ten- 
syllabled rhyming couplet of Chaucer. His Icelandic studies and 
translations led him to the writing of his great epic of the Vol- 
sunga Saga, “the story of the North which stands alongside of the 
story of Troy as one of the two great epic subjects of the world.” 
Mr. Mackail calls “Sigurd” “the most Homeric poem since Homer.” 

“Poems by the Way” were the songs that Morris sang for the 
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toilers of earth, “of the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall 
be better than well.” 

In 1891 Morris started the Kelmscott Press, where he printed 
many books, among the glories of English typography. It was 
closed in 1897 after his death. (See also p. 102) 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. 1837-1909. 


Poetical Works. 6 vols. Harper. 

Tragedies. 5 vols. Harper. o. p. 

Poems. McKay. Popular Library Edition. 

Tragedies. McKay. 

Selected Poems. Burt, Home; Crowell; Boni, Modern Library. 
The Springtide of Life. Poems of Childhood. Lippincott. 
Posthumous Poems. Lane. 

Prose and Poetry. 23 vols. Scribner. 

(See also p. 302) 


The recent “Life of Swinburne” by Edmund Gosse (Macmillan), 
and the publication of the Swinburne Letters, edited by Gosse and 
Wise (Lane), have disclosed such a lively interest in Swinburne 
that one critic has asked whether we are not having just a little 
too much Swinburne these days. Swinburne seems to belong en- 
tirely to the present; he was in the Victorian age but not of it. 
As a rebel against priests and kings, the Victorians rejected him. 
Tennyson called his verse “poisonous honey,’ and Swinburne re- 
torted by speaking of the Laureate’s verse as “treacle.” 

Swinburne’s poetical works are usually divided into dramatic 
poems and lyrical poems. His dramatic work consists of a number. 
of historical plays such as “The Queen Mother,” the trilogy of 
“Chastelard,” “Bothwell,” “Mary Stuart,” founded on the history 
of Mary Queen of Scots; and “Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards.” Of his classical dramas, “Atalanta in Calydon” is the 
most popular for the beauty of its occasional lyrics, of which “The 
Hounds of Spring” is one. “Erechtheus” was his second classic 
drama modeled on the Greek choral plays. All his dramas were 
tragedies, and few were intended for stage production. 

Mr. Gosse in Ward’s “English Poets” says that “the gift by which 
Swinburne first won his way to the hearts of a multitude of read- 
ers was unquestionably the melody of his verse.’ Swinburne’s 
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command of intricate verse forms, and his elaborate and original 
rhymes are unequaled even in the works of Robert Browning. 


HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST. 1849-1903. 


Poems. 1872-1897. Scribner, Modern Poets. (Includes a 
Book of Verses and London Voluntaries) 

Hawthorn and Lavender. Harper. 

In Hospital. Mosher. 

London Voluntaries. Mosher. 

Echoes of Life and Death. Mosher. 

Rhymes and Rhythms. Mosher. 


Henley’s poetic career began with his verses “In Hospital” in 
1888. These poems were written in the Old Edinburgh Infirmary 
where the poet was for two years a patient. He suffered from a 
tubercular disease which necessitated the amputation of one foot. 
The subject of the poems, life in a hospital, was like nothing else 
in verse up to that time and was regarded as very realistic. The 
verses were in vers libre, a poetic form then so new that it was 
called “an artistic experiment.” Henley used the free verse form 
again in “Rhymes and Rhythms,” but in “London Voluntaries” he 
abandoned the form for rhyme. This volume on the pageant of 
London, Arthur Symons considers Henley’s most satisfactory work. 
“Hawthorn and Lavender,” the poet’s last work, is in his purest 
lyrical vein. (See also p. 122) 


Questions 


. Are the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” translations? 

. What was the source of “The Idylls of the King”? 

What was the source of “The Ring and the Book”? 

Name a narrative poem on the Arthurian legends by Morris. By Arnold. 
What is the title of Rossetti’s sonnet sequence? Of Meredith’s? 
Who founded the Kelmscott Press? 

Name four great elegies by English poets. 

. What novel in verse did Mrs. Browning write? 

. What classics did William Morris translate? 

. What did Rossetti translate? 

. Name the titles of Swinburne’s dramatic trilogy. 

. Who is the greatest story teller in verse since Chaucer? 
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13. Who has written an appreciation of Meredith’s poetry? 

14. Name a book of free verse and a book of rhymed verse by Henley. 
15. What single poem of Rossetti’s is printed separately? 

16. Who were the four Poets Laureate of Victoria’s reign? 


CHAPTER XII 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETS 


THE reign of George V will be famous for two things, the World 
War and the resurgence of poetry. Already the word “Georgian” 
is the adjective that dates the poetry of today. Our poets are in 
love with their own time, as the poets of no other age have been 
before them. “Victorian,” strangely enough, carries with it more 
often obloquy than veneration; “Georgian,” which used to be as- 
sociated only with “the four Georges,” is now the name for all 
that is new and excellent. 


Reading List 
HEARN, LAFCADIO. 1850-1904. 
Some Appreciations of Poetry. Dodd. 1916. 
(For Watson and Bridges.) 
Pre-Raphaelite and other Poets. Dodd. 1922. 
(See also p. 604) 
MAIS, S. P. B. 1885— 
From Shakespeare to O. Henry. Dodd. 1917. 
(Chapters on modern poets.) 
PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. 1865— 
The Advance of English Poetry. Dodd. 
(See also 74, 223, 347) 
STURGEON, MARY C. 
Studies of Contemporary Poets. Dodd. 


(All English poets.) 
Poets 


HARDY, THOMAS. 1840— 


Wessex Poems. Harper. 1898. 
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The Dynasts. 3 vols. Macmillan. (Poetic drama.) 1903, 
’06, ’08, and 1 vol. thin paper. 1923. 

Collected Poems (1920). Macmillan. And on thin paper. 
1923. 

Time’s Laughing Stock and other Verses. Macmillan. 1909. 

Satires of Circumstance. Macmillan. 1914. 

Moments of Vision. Macmillan. 1918. 

Late Lyrics and Earlier. Macmillan. 1922. 

Selected Poems. Macmillan, Golden Treasury; 1916; Same on 
large paper, Medici Society. 1922. 

(See also p. 396) 

Thomas Hardy is a Victorian novelist but a Georgian poet. It 
was in 1898 that he abandoned prose for poetry, and curiously 
enough, like George Meredith, he is prouder of his poetry than of 
his novels. His poetic masterpiece, “The Dynasts, an Epic-Drama 
of the War with Napoleon,” in 3 parts, 19 acts, and 130 scenes, is 
a really wonderful and powerful book. Professor Phelps writes: 
“Granville Barker had the audacity to put ‘The Dynasts’ on the 
stage. His next attempt will perhaps be the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’” Hardy has been called “the Millet of literature, the Millet 
without the Angelus.” Hope has gone out of the world. With 
Hardy, Death is ever Lord of life and for what he calls the pro- 
fessional optimist, he has unaffected scorn. He reminds him of 
“the smile on the face of a skull.” (A. G. Gardiner, “Prophets, 
Priests and Kings.” Dutton.) 


DOBSON, (HENRY) AUSTIN. 1840-1921. 


Poems. 2 vols. Dodd. 

Collected Poems. Dutton, 1913. 

An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Collected by Alban Dobson. 
Dutton. 1922. 

A Bookman’s Budget. Oxford. (Prose and verse.) 

Proverbs in Porcelain. Mosher. 


Austin Dobson is an English Horace. Brander Matthews writes 
in the Bookman that Dobson’s poems are usually classified under 
the misleading name of vers de société. “The name is misleading 
because the best in this kind is far better than mere society verse. 
More appropriate is the name that Cowper gave it—Familiar 
Verse. It is the verse that is brief and brilliant and buoyant, and 
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which is always clever but never for the sake of its own clever- 
ness.” Thomas Mosher says of Dobson’s verses, “Mr. Stedman 
has already pointed out their ‘dainty workmanship and compre- 
hension of the spirit of an age.’ Still later he has characterized 
them as ‘bits of Louis Quinze’ and ‘perfectly unique in English 
verse.” The verses sprinkled through “A Bookman’s Budget” 
are of exquisite grace and finish. The few war poems are among 


the best war poems written. 


BRIDGES, ROBERT. 1844— 


Poems. (Selected.) Oxford. 
October. Knopf. 1920. 


Dr. Bridges was appointed Poet Laureate of England in 1913. 
Lafcadio Hearn in his “Appreciations of Poetry” (Dodd), is re- 
ported to have said of Bridges that he was a country doctor who 
found time to write poetry which was read chiefly by the cultivated 
classes. He has no philosophy, no originality, and no passion, 
according to Hearn, and yet—‘“I think that the charm of Robert 
Bridges, who is especially a nature poet, lies in his love of quiet 
effects, pale colors, small soft sounds. And I think that to Japa- 
nese feeling Robert Bridges ought to make an appeal. Much of 
his work makes me think of the old Japanese color prints. ... 
There is indeed no topic which Robert Bridges has treated more 
exquisitely and touchingly than certain phases of childhood, 
the purity of childhood, the pathos of childhood.” (See also 
p. 114) 


MEYNELL, ALICE. 1850-1923. 


Collected Poems. Scribner. 

A Father of Women and Other Poems. Scribner. 

(See also p. 273) 

Mrs. Meynell was the greatest woman of her time. When T. P.’s 
Weekly in 1913 ran a voting contest to select unofficially the new 
Poet Laureate, Alice Meynell received the second largest number 
of votes, ranking next to Kipling. She was a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith and the mysticism of that creed permeated 
most of her poetry. 
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WILDE, OSCAR. 1856-1900. 


Complete Poems. Brentano; Luce. 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol. Brentano; Crowell; Luce; Mosher; 
Putnam, Ariel. 

(See also p. 249) 

Oscar Wilde in the “Ballad of Reading Gaol” has written one of 
the best ballads in English literature since the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and in “Helas,” one of the greatest sonnets since Words- 
worth’s. His dirge, “Requiescat,” is also one of the finest 
in the language. His Ballad, which is his best-known work, was 
written in France and published in 1898, more than a year after 
Wilde had been released from prison. It appeared first over the 
signature “C, 3. 3.” the number of Wilde’s cell in Reading Prison, 
and recorded a hanging which took place while he was imprisoned. 


DAVIDSON, JOHN. 1857-1906. 


Selected Poems. Lane. 1904. 

Fleet Street Eclogues. 2 vols. Lane. 1893-95. 
Ballads and Songs. Lane. 1894. 

New Ballads. Lane. 1896. 

The Last Ballad and Other Poems. Lane. 1898. 
The Ballad of a Nun. Lane. 

(The last five titles are in print in London only.) 


John Davidson, “the Poet of Armageddon,” was a Scotchman 
who died by his own hand. Frank Harris in “Contemporary Por- 
traits” (Kennerley) says, “His appalling end is a sort of natural 
canonization; suicide carried with it the sanctity of supreme suf- 
fering.” Davidson is perhaps best known for his “Ballad of a 
Nun,” verses which were considered of “disgusting licentiousness” 
when first published but now as unoffending as they are beautiful. 
Padraic Colum writes that Davidson’s most distinctive work is his 
“Testaments” and his last tragedy, “Mammon and His Message.” 
His four “Testaments” are the evangels of materialism. They are 
the testaments of a vivisector, a man forbid, a prime minister, and 
an empire-builder. The hero of his play is a parricide, a fratri- 
cide, a ravisher, and a torturer. Colum calls it the modern version 
of “Tamburlaine,” and says “No point is made by saying that 
‘Mammon and His Message’ is immoral—it is intended to be im- 
moral.” 
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WATSON, SIR WILLIAM. 18583— 


Selected Poems. Lane. 1902. 

Poems. 2 vols. Lane. 1906. 

New Poems. Lane. 1909. 

Sable and Purple. Lane. 1910. 

The Heralds of the Dawn. Lane. 1912. 

The Muse in Exile. Lane. 1913. 

Retrogression and Other Poems. Lane. 1916. 

The Man Who Saw. (War poems.) Harper, 1917. 

Professor Phelps in “The Advance of English Poetry” says: 
“William Watson really has the divine gift, and is one of the most 
deservedly eminent among living poets. . . . As an epigrammatist 
Mr. Watson has no rival in Victorian or in contemporary verse. 
. .. In the art of writing profound and subtle literary criticism 
in rhythmical language, that is itself high and pure poetry, Mr. 
Watson is unapproachable by any of his contemporaries... . 
This is his specialty; this is his clearest title to permanent fame.” 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD. 1859— 


A Shropshire Lad. 1896. Altemus; Holt; Kennerley; Lane; 
Medici; Mosher. 

Last Poems. Holt, 1922. 

“A Shropshire Lad” was first published in 1896. Its 63 short 
lyrics have exerted more influence on other poets, and have been 
more widely read than any other book of verse of modern times. 
The author is Professor of Latin at Cambridge. For over 25 
years he has kept an eager public waiting for another book of his 
verse. “Last Poems” published 1922 is in the same pessimistic, 
fatalistic vein as his former volume. Its poems are all short 
lyrics, of great beauty and melody, very personal in feeling. 


THOMPSON, FRANCIS. 1859-1907. 


Collected Works. Poems 2 vols., Prose 1 vol., Scribner. 1913. 
Complete Poems. Boni, Modern Library. 1918. 

The Hound of Heaven. Lane, 1908; Mosher. 

Selected Poems. Lane. 1909. 

Poems. Mosher. 1911. 
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(See also p. 274) 


George Meredith described Thompson as “a true poet, one of a 
small band,” and G. K. Chesterton calls him “the greatest poet 
since Browning.” He was a Catholic, and his poems are full of 
religious mysticism. James Douglas writes, “He is a poet’s poet, 
like Shelley and Blake. In order to follow him as he soars from 
image to image, and symbol to symbol, you must have the rare 
wings of imagination.” Arthur Symons says of “The Hound of 
Heaven,” “Tt is full of fine and significant symbolism, it is an 
elaborate pageant of his own life, with all its miseries, heights, re- 
lapses, and flight after some eternity; but, as he writes it, it turns 
intellectual and the voice is like that of one declaiming his con- 
fession.” Francis Thompson is frequently confused with James 
Thomson (“B. V.”), who wrote “The City of Dreadful Night.” 
There are two authors of the second name: James Thomson, 
1834-82, who wrote under the initials “B. V.” which stood for 
“Bysshe Vanolis,” two authors whom he admired; and the earlier 
James Thomson, 1700-48, who wrote “Rule Britannia.” Thomp- 
son’s famous essay on Shelley is included in the Scribner prose 
volume and is also published separately by them. 


NEWBOLT, SIR HENRY. 1862— 


Collected Poems. 1897-1910. Nelson. 1910. 
Poems: New and Old. Dutton. 1912. 


Sir Henry Newbolt writes the most distinguished patriotic verse 
in English literature today. All his poems celebrate British deeds 
and British heroes. When the laureateship fell vacant after the 
death of Alfred Austin, “Alfred the Little” as he was called, having 
succeeded Tennyson, “Alfred the Great,” the most universal choice 
for the post of honor fell to Henry Newbolt. His intense patri- 
otism and the stirring, virile quality of his verse marked him out 
as the man best fitted to be England’s laureate. He fills the post 
in deed if not in name. (See also Holdy) 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. 1865— 


Collected Verse. Doubleday. 1914. 
Verse. Inclusive edition. 1885-1918. Doubleday. 1919, 
Barrack-room Ballads. 1892. Barse; Crowell; Doubleday. 
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Departmental Ditties [1886] and Ballads and Barrack-room Bal- 
lads. Doubleday. 

Seven Seas. Doubleday. 1896. 

Five Nations. Doubleday. 1903. 

Songs from Books. Doubleday. 1912. 

The Years Between and Parodies. Doubleday. 1919. 

(See also p. 407) 


The recent inclusive edition of Kipling’s verse seems to be a final 
evidence of his completed career as a poet. His recent poems have 
been wholly uninspired and commonplace. Many have spoken of 
his “diminishing fame,” accounting for it by the fact that his sub- 
ject matter is no longer new, that imperialism, and militarism, 
and the discovery of India are very differently regarded today from 
yesterday. As a modern poet, Kipling is probably of “diminish- 
ing fame,” but as a poet of yesterday his fame is undiminished. 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER. 1865— 


Collected Works. 8 vols. Macmillan. 1908. o. p. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire. 1894. Dodd; Mosher. 

The Green Helmet and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1911. 

The Wild Swans of Coole and Other Verses. Macmillan. 1919. 
Poems and Plays. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

Selected Poems. Macmillan. 1921. 

(See also p. 258) 


What Mistral was to the Félibrists in the langue d’Oc revival, 
Yeats is to the Gaelic League and the Gaelic revival. In poetic 
craftsmanship he far excels his fellow pioneers in the Gaelic 
movement, Synge, Lady Gregory, and “A. E.” Yeats’ best known 
work is “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” a flawless little poem. 


DOWSON, ERNEST. 1867-1900. 


Poems and Prose. Boni, Modern Library. 1919. 

Poems. With a Memoir by Arthur Symons. Lane. 1915. 
Cynara: A Book of Verse. Mosher. 1907. 

The Pierrot of the Minute. Mosher. 1913. 


Thomas Mosher speaks of “the indescribable enchantment of 
that very little in quantity but of ineffable quality and fragrance 
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which the poet of ‘Cynara’ has bequeathed to us.” ‘There never 
was a poet to whom verse came more naturally for the song’s 
sake. . . . He had the pure lyric gift, unweighted or unballasted by 
any other quality of mind or emotion, and a song for him was 
music first and then whatever you please afterwards.”—Arthur 
Symons. Dowson is a romantic figure in literature. The hero of 
May Sinclair’s “Divine Fire” and of Gertrude Atherton’s “The 
Gorgeous Isle” are both said to have been suggested by the life 
career of Dowson. 


PHILLIPS, STEPHEN. 1868-1915. 


Collected Plays. Macmillan. 1921. 

Contains, Aylmer’s Secret, Ulysses, The Sin of David, Nero, 
Faust, Pietro of Siena. 

Marpessa. Lane. 1890. 

Poems. Lane. 1897. 

Paola and Francesca. (Play.) Lane. 1899. 

Herod. (Play.) Lane. 1900. 

New Poems. Lane. 1907. 

The New Inferno. Lane. 1910. 

Lyrics and Dramas. Lane. 1913. 


Stephen Phillips succeeded in bringing blank verse back upon 
the English stage. He made his poetic plays good acting plays, 
perhaps by means of his own experience as an actor in Frank 
Benson’s company. His plays have been produced by such great 
actors as Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and Mr. George Alexander. 
Phillips’s early work is superior to his later. “Marpessa” is gen- 
erally regarded as his masterpiece. At the time of his death he 
was editor of the Poetry Review in London. (See also p. 254) 


DE LA MARE, WALTER. 1873— 


Collected Poems. 1901-1918. 2 vols. Holt. 1920. 
The Listeners and Other Poems. Holt. 1916. 

Songs of Childhood. Longmans, 1916. 

Peacock Pie. Holt. 1917. 

Motley and Other Poems. Holt. 1918. 

The Veil. Holt. 1922. 

Down-a-Down Derry. Holt. 1922. 
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A Child’s Day. Dutton. 1912. Holt. 1923. 
Crossings: A Fairy Play. Knopf. 1923. 


Not since Blake and Stevenson has a poet written verses for chil- 
dren and about children with such haunting magic charm as “Pea- 
cock Pie” and “Songs of Childhood.” In “Studies of Contempo- 
rary Poets” (Dodd, Mead) the author, Mary C. Sturgeon, says of 
“The Listeners,” that one would not “violate the fragile and mys- 
terious charm” of the poem by so-called interpretation. “It is in- 
deed a piece of rare and delicate symbolism.” 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. 1875— 


Salt Water Poems and Ballads. Macmillan. 1902. 

The Everlasting Mercy and the Widow in the Bye Street. Mac- 
millan. 1912. 

The Story of a Round-House and Other Poems. Macmillan. 
1913. Published in England as “Dauber.” 

The Daffodils Fields. Macmillan. 1913. 

Philip the King and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1914. 

Lollingdon Downs. Macmillan. 1917. 

Good Friday and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1917. 

Poems and Plays. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1918. 

Reynard the Fox. Macmillan. 1919. 

Right Royal. Macmillan. 1920. 

Enslaved and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1920. 

King Cole. Macmillan. 1921. 

The Dream. Macmillan. 1923. 

Selected Poems. Macmillan. 1923. 

Masefield’s revival of the long narrative poem brought back into 
English literature an almost forgotten form. The poet’s romantic 
life and his delightful reading of his own verses have made him the 
most widely read poet of the present day. His prose dramas make 
a considerable portion of his writings. (See also pp. 255, 302) 


GIBSON, WILFRED WILSON. 1878— 


Womankind. Macmillan. 1912. 

Borderlands and Thoroughfares. Macmillan. 1914. 
Battle and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1916. 

Daily Bread. Macmillan. 1916. 
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Livelihood. Macmillan. 1917. 
Collected Poems. 1904-1917. Macmillan. 1917. 
Hill Tracks. Macmillan. 1918. 
Neighbors. Macmillan. 1920. 


Gibson’s poems are a series of pictures of the lives of those who 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. Industrial life 
is his theme. Mary Sturgeon in her “Studies in Contemporary 
Poets” points out the contrast between Gibson’s early and later 
work—his awakening sympathy with toiling folk until humanity 
became his new ideal, “humanity at bay and splendidly fighting.” 


HODGSON, RALPH. 1878— 


Poems. Macmillan. 1917. 

The Last Blackbird and Other Lines. Macmillan. 1917. 

Hodgson’s famous poem, “The Bull,” and “The Song of Honour” 
won him the Polignac prize from the Royal Society of Literature. 
“He writes much and publishes little, he is an intellectual aristo- 
crat. The standard metres are good enough for him, so are the 
words in common use.” Hodgson’s feeling for animals has won 


him the title of the Laureate of the S. P. C. A. 


THOMAS, EDWARD. (“Edward Kastaway.”) 1878-1917. 
Poems. Holt. 1917. 


Edward Thomas, poet and nature writer, was killed at Arras on 
Easter Monday, 1917. His poems are dedicated to Robert Frost, 
whose influence upon him is very marked. “Although the war is 
barely mentioned in these poems, one is conscious of it perpetually 
as a part of the background.”—Poetry. 


NOYES, ALFRED. 1880— 


Collected Poems. Stokes. 1920. 


Professor Phelps writes of Noyes: “He is one of the most 
melodious of modern writers, with a witchery in words that at its 
best is irresistible. . . . His masterpiece, “The Barrel-Organ,’ has 
something of Kipling’s rollicking music, with less noise and more 
objective refinement. Noyes and Masefield have much jn com- 
mon. Both write much of' the sea—nearly all English poetry 
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smells of the sea; the waves rule Britannia—both are largely 
objective and excel in narrative poems, and both are frankly moral 
and religious.” 


ABERCROMBIE, LASCELLES. 1881— 


Interludes and Poems. Lane. 1908. o. p. 
Emblems of Love. Lane. 1912. o. p. 


“Here is a poet whose dominant theme might be defined, tritely, 
as the development of the soul; and he hardly ever writes in any 
other way.”—(Mary Sturgeon.) Mr. Phelps’s “critical ineptitude” 
in dismissing Abercrombie from his discussion of English poetry 
has been a challenge to many champions of the poet. Abercrombie 
“is not a lyrical poet, but a man of deep, philosophical imagina- 
tion. He sings, but in a not too easy music, and of things not on 
the surface of life, but in the soul. . . . Abercrombie is a poet 
whose significance is in his complete poems.”—(Chicago Post.) 
His “Speculative Dialogues” (Kennerley) give the poet’s philo- 
sophy of life in prose form. 


DRINKWATER, JOHN. 1882— 


Poems. 1908-1919. Houghton. 
Preludes. Houghton. 1923. 
(See also p. 161 and 256) 


Drinkwater is a poetic dramatist of considerable attainment. He 
has contributed plays to the Birmingham Repertory Theater for 
years. His great play on “Abraham Lincoln” is both a literary 
and a dramatic triumph. His volume of collected poems contains 
all his non-dramatic work from 1908-1919. 


FLECKER, JAMES ELROY. 1884-1915. 


Collected Poems. 1916. Knopf. 

Flecker has been called “the last of the Parnassians.” He wrote 
always in the strictest metrical forms, and drew his inspiration 
from the classics. J. C. Squire has written an introduction to the 
new edition of his “Collected Poems” which is said to be “a 
model of what an introduction should be.” Squire tells us of 
Flecker’s study of the consular service, his posts in Constantinople, 
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Smyrna, and in Switzerland, his marriage to a Greek lady, and 
then his swift death from consumption. “Hassan” a play in 
five acts was published by Knopf in 1922. 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT. 1885— 


Love Poems and Others. Kennerley. 1913. 
Amores. Huebsch. 1916. 

Look! We Have Come Through. Huebsch. 1917. 
New Poems. Huebsch. 1918. 

(See also p. 423) 


Mr. Lawrence is better known in this country for his novels, 
“The Rainbow” and “Sons and Lovers.” The London Times says 
that “of all Imagist poets D. H. Lawrence is the most powerful, 
but is also the one most infested by the ghosts of past poetry. 
They make him more melancholy than he need be . . . one can 
see that he tries to be as melancholy as he can.” 


FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD. 1886— 


Preludes and Symphonies. Houghton. 1922. 

This is bound in one volume with “Irradiations” 1915 and “Gob- 
lins and Pagodas” 1916. 

Japanese Prints. Four Seas. 1917. 

Imagist poems written after certain designs of the Uki-oye, or 
Passing World School, with preface on Japanese poetry. 

The Tree of Life. Macmillan. 1918. 

Breakers and Granite. Macmillan. 1921. 


Miss Lowell has written a very complete study of the work of 
John Gould Fletcher in “Tendencies in Modern American Poetry.” 
His first books of verse were written abroad, all in the same year, 
1913. One was “Irradiations.” As no English house would pub- 
lish such unusual poetry, Miss Lowell brought the manuscript to 
America where it was published in 1915. Miss Lowell says: “J 
can conceive of an unimaginative person saying that they can 
make neither head nor tail of these poems. . . . But for me, and 
for many like me, they must stand as inspiring interpretations of 
moods.” Mr. Fletcher, like Miss Lowell, writes much in poly- 
phonic, “many voiced,” prose. His most famous poem is “Lin- 
coln,” included in the “1917 Imagist Anthology.” 
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BROOKE, RUPERT. 1887-1915. 


Collected Poems. Lane. 1915. 

Lithuania. Stewart Kidd. 1922. 

“The title of Rupert Brooke’s posthumous book, ‘1914,’ signifies 
that moment of English history which is reflected in his work. 
He is the symbol of that year in a double sense.”—Mary C. 
Sturgeon. (See also p. 209) 


DAVIES, WILLIAM H. 1870— 


The Captive Lion and other Poems. Yale. 1921. 

The Hour of Magic and other Poems. Harper. 1922. 

Collected Poems. Harper. 1923. 

The Collected Poems is a selection by the poet of what he be- 
lieves to be his best pieces, taken from all the volumes he has pub- 
lished. “The result is a book of the most companionable poetry 
that any living man has given us. We do not always want our 
poets to be companions. In some times and moods we would 
rather they were prophets, priests, or seers... . But for com- 
panionship we want the familiar, and this is just the matter and 
the manner that we find in Mr. Davies.”—(London Times.) 
Davies’s “Autobiography of a Super-Tramp,” (Knopf, 1917) which 
tells of his adventures and wanderings over America, in extra- 
ordinary company for a poet, and of his freight train disaster, which 
resulted in the amputation of his foot, is one of the most remark- 
able biographies that have ever come from a poet. 


SASSOON, SIEGFRIED. 1889— 


The Old Huntsman and Other Poems. Dutton. 1918. 

Counter-Attack. Dutton. 1918. 

Picture-Show. Dutton. 1920. 

“No English poet of late, with the exception of Walter de la 
Mare, has a purer strain of magic than Siegfried Sassoon. Un- 
known to American readers, this poet comes out of war-stricken 
England with a gift of incomparable beauty awakening our spirits 
to gleaming vistas beyond the ruck and gloom of the present. 
Only too sensible of the war, since he has taken an active part 
in it, he deals with it in the compellingly important manner of 
looking beyond it.” (Braithwaite’s “Magazine Anthology, 1918.”) 
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“The war is to him a sacrifice to ‘cleanse the world of guilt’ and 
there is in him, no more than in Nichols or Sorley or Graves, any 
trace of anger or hate of the enemy.”—Lewis Chase in The New Re- 


public. 


ALDINGTON, RICHARD. 1892— 


Images, Old and New. Four Seas. 1915. 

War and Love. Four Seas. 1919. 

Images of War. Four Seas. 1919. 

Medallions in Clay. Translations from the Classics. Knopf. 
1921. 

Richard Aldington is one of the leaders of the Imagist group in 
England. Though firm in his adherence to the movement his verse 
is somewhat freer from esoteric phrases than that of others of the 
school and some of his poems on the War particularly reflect a 
more restrained treatment. His wife, writing as “H. D.,” has estab- 
lished a wider reputation in America as an Imagist than he. 


NICHOLS, ROBERT. 1893— 


Ardours and Endurances. Stokes. 1918. 

Aurelia and Other Poems. Dutton. 1920. 

The visit of Robert Nichols to the United States, on a mission for 
the British government, won a great increase of readers for 
his poetry. “Mr. Nichols has been in the trenches and has written 
a group of war poems unsurpassed for their vivid feeling and 
beautiful simplicity of expression.” Of “A Faun’s Holiday,” 
which forms one of the sections of this book, Mr. Braithwaite 
writes that “this young English poet has produced a kind of second 
‘Endymion.’ It is a poem of great romantic beauty; besides hav- 
ing all the elaborate appareling of language, it has beneath a body 
of idealism as thoroughly Christian as Keats’s was pagan.” 


GRAVES, ROBERT. 1895— 


Fairies and Fusiliers. Knopf. 1918. 
Country Sentiment. Knopf. 1920. 
The Pier Glass. Knopf. 1921. 


Sassoon, Nichols, and Gray have been called the Three Muske- 
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teers of English verse, and Masefield speaks of them as “the morning 
stars of English poetry.” 


ib 


“On English Poetry” (Knopf) is a volume of criticism. 


Questions 


Who is the present Poet Laureate of England? 


2. Who writes the best patriotic verse in England today? 


. Who is the leading writer of “society verse”? 
. Name a poetic drama by Yeats. By Hardy. By Phillips. 
. What volume contains the war verse of William Watson. Of Austin 


Dobson? John Masefield? 


. Who are the leaders of the Gaelic movement? 


What poet was the prototype of the hero of “The Divine Fire”? 


. Name a volume of sonnets by Watson and by Masefield. 

. What poet has just written a book on the sonnet? 

. What living poet has long been well-known for a single volume of verse? 
. Who is the only poet on our list knighted for his verse? 

. What is the real name of “A. E.”? “Edward Eastaway”? 

. Who are “The Three Musketeers of English Verse”? 

. What poet has written beautiful verses about animals? 

. Name some long narrative poems. 

. Who wrote Paolo and Francesca? 

. Name other dramas about Paolo and Francesca by D’Annunzio; George 


Henry Boker; F. Marion Crawford. 


CHAPTER XIII 
STANDARD AMERICAN POETS 


THE Standard English and American poets come in several ex- 
cellent editions which are complete and accurate in text, and 
are thoroughly edited with notes. The best of these editions for 
American poets are: Houghton Mifflin, Cambridge, Students’ and 
Household Editions; Crowell, Thin Paper Series; Scribner, Series 
of Modern Poets; Dutton, Everyman’s Library, Muses’ Library. 

There are three other series in which only two or three of the 
American poets on this list are represented: Oxford Standard 
Authors Series (includes Bryant, Emerson and Lowell); World’s 
Classics (includes Whittier and Longfellow). 

The advantage of having one-volume editions of our standard 
poets incurs the disadvantage of a two-column page. In the case 
of the more prolific poets, small type as well as double columns 
are necessitated. The divided page is a typographical abomina- 
tion. One has only to turn, in a volume of Longfellow, from the 
full line pages of “Evangeline” to the divided pages in other parts 
of the same volume to see what the lines lose by constant hyphena- 
tion. When the line, which is the unit of the poetical form, is 
broken, a misshapen appearance is given to the whole. 

Stedman’s appreciative summary of the poets, with its many 
quotations, remains a standard book; and Leon Vincent’s book of 
studies from Irving to Whitman is reliable, convenient in arrange- 
ment, and very readable. 

Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. (1833- 
1908.) Houghton, 1885. 

American Literary Masters. By Leon H. Vincent. (1859—). 
Houghton, 1906. 

There is a recent anthology of selections from our standard 
American poets that is especially valuable for its critical com- 
ments: 

American Poetry. Edited by Percy H. Boynton, (1875—) 
and others. Scribner. 1918. 
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Poets 


BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN. 1794-1878. 


Poetical Works. Appleton, Roslyn, Household. 

Poems. Crowell; Oxford. 

Bryant is known as “the father of American song.” His most 
famous poem is “Thanatopsis,” the title being a compound of two 
Greek words meaning “a meditation on death.” This poem was 
written when he was 17 or 18 years old, and was first published 
in the North American Review in 1817. Later Bryant added some © 
thirty lines to it. 

Bryant’s poems are always solemn and stately. They seem to 
many to be cold. Lowell spoke of Bryant’s “iceolation.” Bryant 
was editor-in-chief of the New York Evening Post from the year 
1829 until his death. When he was nearly eighty years of age, 
he translated Homer’s “Iliad” and “Odyssey” into English blank 
verse. (See also pp. 100, 102, 113) 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. 1803-1882. 


Poems. (Complete.) Houghton, Riverside Pocket, Household, etc. 

Poems. Burt; Dodge; Dutton, Everyman’s; Oxford. 

By many people Emerson is considered our greatest poet and 
his poetry given a higher value than his prose. To others, his 
poems are only essays in verse. Emerson regarded himself as 
“more of a poet than anything else,” and wrote his verse for him- 
self without regard for an audience. For this reason his poems 
seem more spontaneous than his essays, and many critics agree 
with the writer in Boynton’s “American Poetry” that “we come 
closer to the real Emerson in his verse.” Mr. Brownell in “Amer- 
ican Prose Masters” speaks of the Poems as “a kind of intimate 
reverberation” of the Essays. “They are largely Emerson’s com- 
munion with himself, as the Essays are his communication with the 
world.” “American Poetry” gives a list of some dozen essays and 
poems which should be read together for the full understanding 
of each. It would seem that a “parallel” Emerson in which 
kindred essays and poems could be read side by side would be 
desirable. 

Emerson’s poetry is that of a thinker. His poems are nearly 
always short, lyrical, and meditative. He has written more famous 
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single lines than any other American poet. His aphoristic tend- 

ency makes him our most quotable poet. Stedman in ‘‘Poets of 

America” says of Emerson: “In that gift for ‘saying things,’ so 

notable in Pope and Tennyson, he is the chief of American poets.” 
(See also p. 167) 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. 1807-1882. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, 6 vols. Riverside, 1 vol. Cam- 
bridge, Students’, Household ete. 

Poems. Burt; Crowell; Dutton, Everyman’s; Oxford. 

Longfellow is the household poet of America, the poet of “hope, 
home, and history,” the poet of the American “seaside and fire- 
side,” as he was called from the two divisions of his poems, 
“Poems by the Seaside” and “Poems by the Fireside.” It is the 
fashion nowadays to belittle the genius of Longfellow. One of the 
fairest of critics, John Macy, in “The Spirit of American Lit- 
erature” calls Longfellow “the poet of all sympathetic gentleness 
and the universal poet of women and young people. . . . He ap- 
peals everywhere to minds which English writers call ‘middle- 
class’ and French writers call ‘bourgeois.’ It is hard to find a 
word that has the right connotation in America. ‘Common people’ 
does not define them. . . . Perhaps ‘intellectually immature’ is 
just. . . . He is admired by people who have the gravest troubles 
and the fewest troublesome ideas.” 

Longfellow is at once the most patriotic and the least patriotic 
of our poets,—least patriotic because he drew upon European 
legend and story for so much of his material, and most patriotic 
because he first introduced American history into American poetry. 
His three most popular narrative poems are thoroughly native to 
our soil: “Evangeline,” “the flower of American idylls”; “Hiawa- 
tha,” “our nearest approach to an American epic’; and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” a Puritan romance of Longfellow’s 
own ancestors, John Alden and Priscilla. “Paul Revere,” the best- 
known of the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” is also intensely national. 

Mr. Macy feels that “the finest things in Longfellow are not 
those best-known,” and admits that Longfellow “gained a foothold 
by his least poetic work.” His little sermons in rhyme, his 
“lyrical homilies,” are the things for which Longfellow is most 
admired by some and most condemned by others, (See also p. 103) 
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WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 1807-1892. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, 4 vols. Riverside, 1 vol. Cam- 
bridge, Students’, Household, etc. 

Poems. Oxford; Burt; Crowell. 

Whittier, the Quaker poet, was the “man of peace and the poet 
militant.” He himself said that he “set a higher value on his 
name as appended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration in 1833 than on 
the title page of any book.” His “Voices of Freedom,” sung in 
the cause of abolition, was second only to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
in influencing the public against slavery. Whether Whittier’s 
abolition poems are holding or losing their interest at the present 
day is questioned by many critics. In “The Spirit of American 
Literature” John Macy says of Whittier, “Whether his work is 
poetry or rhymed propaganda, it is literature, for it expresses a 
man and events in words that are today alive with emotion.” 

“As a ballad writer Whittier stands supreme in American lit- 
erature. Of all our poets he is the most natural balladist, and 
Holmes comes next to him,” says Stedman. 

Whittier’s masterpiece is “Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyll.” The 
portraits are firelight sketches of the members of his home circle 
drawn from memory after most of his family were dead. The 
characterizations are swift as revealing flashlights. The descrip- 
tions of New England landscape are unmistakably native and 
masterly. “If the day comes when they are no longer enjoyed, on 
that day the last Yankee will have died.”—Macy. 


POE, EDGAR ALLAN. 1809-1849, 


Poems. Burt; Crowell; Doran (Illustrated by Edmund Dulac) ; 
Houghton (Edited by J. H. Whitty); Putnam (Edited by Richard- 
son); Scribner (Stedman-Woodberry edition); Dutton; Oxford. 

Poe’s life is the battleground of modern biographers; his poetry 
is the meeting ground of poets, if not of critics. “No other Ameri- 
can poet has been so unanimously accepted by all the poets of the 
world,” says John Macy. The storm of protest that was aroused 
by the proposal to write Poe’s name in our Hall of Fame called 
forth from Father Tabb this quatrain: 


“Into the charnel house of fame 
None but the dead may go; 
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Then carve not there the living name 


Of Edgar Allan Poe.” 


The amount of Poe’s verse is small, but “no other American 
pages contain so much beauty in so little space.’—Macy. Be- 
cause he wrote so little, people who read him read all of him. 
He is known more thoroughly than most poets. Poe’s poems are 
morbid, mysterious, but: above all, melodious. Sound is to him 
more than sense. Death is his favorite subject. Stedman says: 
“He was not a single-poem poet, but the poet of a single mood.” 


(See also p. 444) 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 1809-1894. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, 3 vols. Riverside, 1 vol. Cam- 
bridge, Household ete. 

Poems. Crowell, Burt. 

(See also pp. 278 and 443) 


It rarely fails to surprise anyone to learn that Holmes’ “Complete 
Poems” come in three volumes. He was more prolific than most 
people realize, and yet his fame rests on only a few poems. Many 
of his best poems appeared first in his “Breakfast Table” series. 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece; or, The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,” 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” and “The Living Temple” may all be 
found in his “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

Holmes was preéminently a poet of occasions. Percy Mackaye 
is the only worthy successor he has had in our literature. So 
many events are commemorated in Holmes’s pages that a social 
history of the times may be read in his “Complete Poems.” It 
has been estimated that forty-seven per cent of all his poems were 
written for special occasions. For poems “served to order,” for 
post-prandial poems, Holmes had a ready Muse, but such poetry 
is naturally transitory. It is as a balladist and not as a table 
versifier that Holmes will live. Besides, he is “our typical univer- 
sity poet,” the “minstrel of the college that bred him.” 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. 1819-1891. 

Poetical Works. Houghton, 4 vols., Riverside, 1 vol., Cam- 
bridge, Household, etc. 

Biglow Papers. Houghton, Cambridge Classics. 
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The Vision of Sir Launfal. Crowell; Houghton; Putnam, and 
many other publishers. 


Stedman in his “Poets of America,” in summing up Lowell’s 
achievement, says: “See how enviable the record of a poet who 
is our most brilliant and learned critic, and who has given us our 
best native idyll, “The Courtin’,” our best and most complete work 
in dialectic verse, and the noblest heroic ode that America has pro- 
duced, ‘Commemoration Ode.’” Who reads the Biglow Papers 
today? is a question critics answer variously. John Macy says: 
“They have no rivals. Custom has not staled them. Occasional 
poems, they have wings that lift them above occasion to immor- 
tality.” In Boynton’s “American Poetry,” it is said that their 
reputation is kept up by “academic bellows only.” Whatever their 
place today, they ranked at the time of their publication with 
Whittier’s Poems and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as strong anti-slavery 
influences. Lowell’s nature poems rank next to his “Biglow 
Papers.” “A Fable for Critics” is a literary satire on his con- 
temporaries that is unique in that it is without malevolence. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” once regarded as the “highwater 
mark of American poetry,” is now known as the poem “beloved 
of school teachers.” Lowell was particularly successful in his 
public poetry. His “Concord Ode,” “Centennial Ode,” and “Com- 
memoration Ode” are poems of occasion that have shown enduring 
quality. It is interesting to remember that Lowell and Longfellow 
are the only two American authors who have been given monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. (See also p. 279) 


WHITMAN, WALT. 1819-1892. 


Leaves of Grass. Doubleday; Dutton, Everyman’s; McKay; 
Scribner, Modern Student’s Library. 

Patriotic Poems. Doubleday. 1918. 

Songs of Democracy. McKay. 

Memories of President Lincoln, and other Lyrics of the War. 
Mosher. 

Nature Thoughts. Mosher. 

The Rolling Earth. (A compilation, with introduction by John 
Burroughs.) Houghton. 

Selected Poems. Crowell; McKay; Dutton. 
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Uncollected Poetry and Prose. 2 vols. Edited by Emory 
Holloway. Doubleday. 

Complete Prose. Doubleday. 

Gathering of the Forces. Edited by John Black and Cleveland 
Rodgers. 2 vols. Putnam. 1920. 


Time has criticized the New England poets severely sometimes, 
but the fame of “The Good Gray Poet” is constantly advancing. 
He is increasingly read and understood, and there is every sign 
that he will never be exhausted. 

Whitman used a verse form which was at first a stumbling block 
to many readers. The gains made by his literary descendants, the 
writers of vers libre, are gains in which Whitman has shared. 
The nearest parallel to the verse form of “Leaves of Grass” is 
found in the poetry of the English Bible, where the structure is 
based on a symmetry of clauses called parallelism. While Whit- 
man’s is not a conventional poetic form, it is far from lawless. 
Its cadence and rhythm are carefully wrought. Occasionally Whit- 
man used rhyme, as in “O Captain, My Captain.” 


TAYLOR, BAYARD. 1825-1878. 


Poetical Works. Houghton. 
Translation of Faust. Houghton. 
(See also pp. 105, 599) 


Taylor’s career seems meteoric. His reputation during his life- 
time was international; today it has dwindled. His fame now 
rests chiefly on his translation of Faust. Taylor was an incessant 
traveler and wrote twelve travel books, one of which, “Views 
Afoot,” is still counted a classic among records of poetic pil- 
grimages. “The Story of Kennett,” a novel of place, is his best 
prose work. His “Bedouin Love Song” is still heard frequently 
in musical setting. 


DICKINSON, EMILY. 1830-1886. 


Poems, First, Second, and Third Series. 3 vols. » Little. 

Nothing of Emily Dickinson’s was published during her life- 
time. Her fame is entirely posthumous. “Publication is the 
auction of the mind of man,” she said. Three volumes of her 
poems have been edited by Mable Loomis Todd and Thomas Went- 
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worth Higginson, who was a friend of the Dickinsons. Mrs. Bianchi 
and Mrs. Todd have both edited letters of Emily Dickinson, among 
the most sparkling and clever letters ever written. 

Emily Dickinson’s poems are all very short, some of them being 
only four lines in length. They resemble Father Tabb’s lyrics 
in their brevity, and might like them be called little “tabs” of 
verse. The thought in them is at times so condensed that it is hard 
to understand. At best they are like snatches of song. Their per- 
sistent melody makes them easy to memorize. In the byways of 
literature there is no more adored genius than Emily Dickinson. 


ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY. 1836-1907. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, 2 vols. Riverside, 1 vol. House- 
hold, Popular. 

Aldrich was a fastidious craftsman who wrote graceful, polished 
verses. His poems, like those of Stoddard and Stedman, seem to- 
day somewhat artificial. He excelled as a writer of “society 
verse,” and the delicate and exquisite beauty of his lyrics has in 
nowise faded. His famous “Story of a Bad Boy” is a picture of 
his own boyhood at Portsmouth. “Marjorie Daw” is a short story 
of lasting interest. 


HAY, JOHN. 1838-1905. 


Poetical Works. Houghton, Household. 

Pike County Ballads. (Illustrated by Wyeth.) Houghton. 

John Hay with his “Pike County Ballads” and Bret Harte with 
his “East and West” poems introduced a new type into American 
literature. The Pike was indeed “a strange creature to inspire a 
new literature,” and, as Professor Pattee points out, the Pike is 
as distinctive and native a type as the Yankee, the frontiersman, 
the darky and the circuit rider. Hay’s ballads number six, of 
which the most famous is “Jim Bludso and Little Breeches.” 
Harte’s ballads number seven, of which the most famous is “The 
Heathen Chinee.” “Thirteen rather remarkable pieces when one 
considers the furore that they created and the vast influence they 
exerted upon their times.” Hay’s serious poetry is widely separate 
in style from his dialect pieces. “He was a lyrist with a pen of 
gold,” and leisure would have made of him a great poet. 
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MILLER, JOAQUIN. (Cincinnatus Heine Miller.) 1841-1913. 


Collected Poems. 6 vols. Whittaker and Ray. 1909-10. 

Selected Poems. Edited by Stuart P. Sherman. Putnam. 1923. 
; Perhaps the most representative poet of the Far West of the 
nineteenth century. His resemblance to Whitman has often been 
emphasized. In 1870 he was hailed in London as the “Oregon 
Byron.” He was born on a prairie schooner and his poetry is the 
reflection of a romantic life. 


SILL, EDWARD ROWLAND. 1841-1887. 

Poetical Works. Houghton, Household. 

New England born and educated, at twenty he sailed for 
California for his health to lead a varied career followed by a 
return east as teacher and journalist. He was a poet of strong 


spiritual feeling and “The Fool’s Prayer” and “Opportunity” are 
perennially popular. 


LANIER, SIDNEY. 1842-1881. 


Poems. (Edited by his wife.) Scribner, Modern Poets. 
Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. Scribner. 
Poem Outlines. Scribner, 


Lanier is the foremost poet of the South. He died at an early 
age and left a slender volume of verse. His great poem, “The 
Marshes of Glynn,” “a symphony without musical score,” won 
him the title of “the poet of the marshes.” Professor Pattee says: 
“Lanier left behind him no really finished work; he is a poet of 
magnificent fragments. He was too excited, too impetuous to 
finish anything. . . . His prose has the same characteristics.” 

“Poem Outlines” is one of those germinal books, of great value 
to the craft of letters in showing the seed thoughts from which 
the poems developed. 


TABB, JOHN BANNISTER. 1845-1909. 


Poems. Small. 1894, 
Lyrics. Small. 1897, 
The Rosary in Rhyme. Small. 1904. 


Tabb fought on the side of the Confederacy, was captured and 
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imprisoned in Point Lookout, Maryland, in the same prison where 
Sidney Lanier was confined. The two men became fast friends. 
Tabb was converted to Catholicism when he was twenty-seven years 
of age. “Tabb has produced some hundreds of poems in a few 
slender volumes and every poem is a separate thought. This is 
fertility of a most unusual kind: it is not only quality in a little 
space but quantity in a little space.” 


RILEY, JAMES WHITCOMB. 1853-1916. 


Complete Works. Biographical Edition. 6 vols. Bobbs. 

Lockerbie Book of Riley Verse. (Poems not in dialect.) 
Bobbs. 

Hoosier Book of Riley Verse. (Poems in dialect.) Bobbs. 

Poems. With Vawter’s illustrations. 7 vols. Bobbs. 


Professor Pattee writes of Riley: “In his preference for native 
themes and homely, unliterary treatment of seemingly unpoetic 
material he continued the work of the Pike County balladists. 
More than any one else Riley is responsible for the modern news- 
paper type of ballad that is to poetry what ragtime is to 
music. . . . Riley not only inherited Will Carleton’s public entire 
but he added to it very considerably.” Imitators of “The Hoosier 
Poet” have been many, Sam Walter Foss and Edgar Guest being 
the best known. 


Questions 


1. What three American poets have translated world classics? 

2. Why has a parallel edition of Emerson’s essays and poems been sug- 
gested? 

3. What separate volume of Longfellow’s contains “‘Paul Revere”? 

4. Who are the two greatest Quaker poets in American literature? 

5. Who are the two greatest ballad writers? 

6. Who publishes Poe’s complete works? 

7. What is the best annotated edition of his poems? 

9. Is the “Deacon’s Masterpiece” by Holmes published separately? 

9. In what volume of the “Breakfast series” does it occur? 

10. Who are our three greatest poets of occasion? 

11. Who are their successors today? 

12. What American poets have monuments in Westminster Abbey? 

13. Who publishes Whitman’s complete poems? 

14. Name three volumes of selections from Whitman’s poems. 
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15. What two poets wrote little “tabs” of verse? 

16. Who wrote the earliest Pike County Ballads? 

17. Give the titles of three Pike County Ballads. 

18. Who is the greatest poet of the South? 

19. Name the greatest writers of Hoosier dialect poetry and of Yankee dia- 
lect poetry. 

20. What is the best history of the early days of American literature? 

21. Name a co-operative work on American poetry. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POETS 


THE revival of interest in American poetry and the present demand 
for poetry written in our own day is in no way better attested 
than in the fact that there are so few books about modern Ameri- 
can poetry. It is a sign of real interest and genuine appreciation 
when people read the books themselves rather than books about 
the books. Too often it happens that for one person who reads 
the classics there are ten who prefer to read about the classics. 

The few books that there are on contemporary American poets 
are in the nature of running comments on the variety of method 
and technique of all our modern singers. Miss Lowell’s book 
alone rests on solid scholarship. It is the work of one who has 
given herself to a study rather than to a mere reading of the poets 
she discusses. 


AIKEN, CONRAD. 1889— 


Scepticism; Notes on Contemporary Poetry. Knopf. 1919. 
(See also p. 190) 


COOK, HOWARD WILLARD. 1890— 
Our Poets of Today. Moffat. 1918. 


LOWELL, AMY. 1874— 


Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. 1917. Houghton. 
A Critical Fable. Houghton, 1922. 
(See also p. 191) 


PECKHAM, HARRY HOUSTON. 1885— 


Present-Day American Poets. Badger. 1917. 
177 
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UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. 1885— 


American Poetry Since 1900. Holt. 1923. 
(See also pp. 120, 124, 188) 


WILKINSON, MARGUERITE. 1883— 
New Voices. Macmillan. 1919, 1923. 


Contemporary Poets—Men 


MARKHAM, EDWIN. 1852— 


The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems. Doubleday. 1900. 
_ Lincoln and Other Poems. Doubleday. 1901. 

The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems. Doubleday. 1915. 

Gates of Paradise and Other Poems. Doubleday. 1920. 


_ Markham’s fame still rests mainly on a single poem; he has 
written others far better, but he is not known for his best work. 
It would be hard to say which is the more famous, Markham’s 
“Man with the Hoe” or Millet’s painting which inspired it. John 
Vance Cheney’s rejoinder to “The Man with the Hoe” deserves 
to be as famous as Markham’s and Millet’s originals. Markham’s 
song is always the brotherhood of man. His works have become 
very popular with believers in New Thought. The New Thought 
anthology, “Poems of the Sun-Lit Heights,” published by the 
Elizabeth Towne Company, contains some of Markham’s best verse. 


VAN DYKE, HENRY. 1852— 


The Builders and Other Poems. Scribner. 1897. 

The Toiling of Felix and Other Poems. Scribner. 1900. 
Music and Other Poems. Scribner. 1904. 

The White Bees and Other Poems. Scribner. 1909 0. p. 
The Grand Canyon and Other Poems. Scribner. 1914. 
The Red Flower. (War poems.) Scribner. 1917. 
Golden Stars and Other Verses. Scribner. 1919. 
Collected Poems. Scribner. 1920. 

Songs Out of Doors. Scribner. 1922. 

(See also pp. 120, 142, 610) 


Dr. Van Dyke’s verses are strongly didactic. His narrative 
poems all point a moral, his allegories all have religious signif- 
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icance. His recent poem “The Name of France,” written while he 
was at the Hague, is in his best style and is deservedly popular. 
His ballad, “Home Thoughts from Europe,” is reminiscent of Al- 
lingham’s old Scotch song, “Hame, Hame, Hame.” 


WOODBERRY, GEORGE EDWARD. 1855— 


Wild Eden. 1899. Harcourt. 

The Flight and Other Poems. 1914. Harcourt. 
The Roamer. Harcourt. 1920. 

Collected Poems. 6 vols. Harcourt. 1920. 
(See also p. 138) 


“George Edward Woodberry—A Study of His Poetry” by Louis 
V. Ledoux (Dodd, Mead) is a poet’s study of a poet. Miss 
Monroe in Poetry speaks of the “fineness of form and phrase, 
perfect finish, polish” of Mr. Woodberry’s work. 


CARMAN, BLISS. 1861— 


Songs from Vagabondia. (With Richard Hovey.) Small, 
1894. 

More Songs from Vagabondia. (With Richard Hovey.) Small. 
1896. 

Last Songs From Vagabondia. (With Richard Hovey.) Small. 
1900. 

Echoes From Vagabondia. Small. 1912. 

Pipes of Pan. 5 vols. Published separately and in one vol. 
Page. 1917. 

Collected Poems. 2 vols. Page. 1905. 

Later Poems. Small. 1921. 

The “Later Poems” are from “The Rough Rider,” “April Airs,” 
and “Echoes From Vagabondia” together with a number of more 
recent poems not before gathered into book form. 

Carman, a Canadian by birth, is the poet of the open road, of 
the wander-thirst and the gypsy blood. He owes much of his 
fame to his collaboration with Richard Hovey (1869-1900). The 
best of the Vagabondia songs all belong to Hovey who was a poet 
of lyric genius. The hearty goodfellowship and warm companion- 
ship of Hovey’s songs combine well with Carman’s wandering 
minstrelsy. “What I like about Bliss Carman is not his flowers 
but his bouquets. . . . He is a poet that does arrange his poems 
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with some view to unity of effect.” (“The Poetic Year for 1916,” 
William Stanley Braithwaite.) 


CAWEIN, MADISON. 1865-1914. 


Complete Poetical Works. 5 vols. Small. 1908. 


“The final estimate of the poet cannot yet be written. It is 
too soon, but even now one may venture certain predictions. 
Cawein wrote enormously too much, and he wrote all too often 
with merely literary intent. He was not a lyrist born: he had 
little ear for music. . . . ‘It is as if we had another Keats,’ says 
Howells, and in saying it he touches the fatal weakness of the 
poet. . . . He tells nothing new, and he adds nothing to the old 
by his telling. Even Baskerville can say, ‘There is little or no 
Southern, not to say Kentucky, atmosphere in Mr. Cawein’s 
poetry.’ . . . Nevertheless, it is only in his nature poetry that he 
is at all convincing.” Pattee’s “American Literature Since 1870.” 


LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. 1866— 


English Poems. Lane. 1900. 

The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems. Lane. 1914. 

The Silk Hat Soldier and Other Poems in War Time. Lane. 
1915. 

The Junkman and Other Poems. Doubleday. 1920. 

A Jongleur Strayed. Doubleday. 1922. 


Richard LeGallienne is American by adoption. Mr. Untermeyer 
writes of Mr. LeGallienne’s “pure voice of the confident poet. 
His new poems, for instance, reveal some of the most exquisite 
things written in this rich and sonant age; for sheer beauty of 
image and delicacy of expression, he has no peer among his con- 
temporaries.” (See also p. 117) 


MASTERS, EDGAR LEE. 1868— 


Spoon River Anthology. Macmillan. 1916. 
Songs and Satires. Macmillan. 1916. 

The Great Valley. Macmillan. 1916. 
Toward the Gulf. Macmillan. 1918. 
Starved Rock. Macmillan. 1919. 
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The Domesday Book. Macmillan. 1920. 
The Open Sea. Macmillan. 1921. 


Spoon River Anthology was hailed as the most original concep- 
tion and the most unique performance in American poetry. The 
character of the verses—short post-mortem monologues in a cem- 
etery, in epitaph form, was thought at first to be altogether new. 
Since that time the same idea has been found in many other 
authors: Hardy in “Friends Beyond,” Heine in “Dream Pictures” 
translated by Untermeyer, Maupassant in “La Reve,” and the old 
Greek anthology. Masters’s “Anthology” still remains unusual if 
not unique. The success of “Spoon River” seemed to be too sen- 
sational to repeat. In his next volume Masters’s gift appeared to 
be more for satire than for song. The epitaphs were but spar- 
ingly repeated, to readers’ disappointment. In his last two books 
Masters has continued as a chronicler of American life, an inter- 
preter of modernity. In “Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry,” Amy Lowell has written of Masters as “a Dostoevsky in 
vers libre.” John Cowper Powys calls Masters “the only poet 
with Americanism in his bones.” Masters has aroused more com- 
ment, and has exerted more influence than any other poet in 
America today. 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. 1869— 


The Children of the Night. Scribner. 1897, 1905. o. p. 
The Town Down the River. Scribner. 1910. o. p. 
Captain Craig. 1902. Macmillan. 

Van Zorn. (Play) Macmillan. 1914. 

The Porcupine. (Play) Macmillan. 1915. 

The Man Against the Sky. Macmillan. 1916. 

Merlin. Macmillan. 1917. 

Lancelot. Seltzer. 1920. 

The Three Taverns. Macmillan. 1920. 


Collected Poems. Macmillan. 1921. 

Avon’s Harvest. Macmillan. 1921. 

Roman Bartholow. Macmillan. 1923. 

The topmost peak of Parnassus is the place which many critics 
give to Edwin Arlington Robinson in American poetry. Miss 
Lowell speaks of Robinson’s “difficult and beautiful poetry” and 
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considers him “one of the most intellectual poets in America.” 
He has been a slow writer and has waited long for recognition, 
but today he has come into his own. Mr. Robinson’s gift is for 
the delineation of character, the portrayal of human types. His 
is the poet’s interpretation of character rather than the novelist’s 
development of character. His study of Shakespeare in the volume 
“The Man against the Sky” is said to be “the greatest poem ever 
written on Shakespeare.” His poems on Lincoln and on Napoleon 
in “The Town Down the River” show the same masterly drawing 
of character, and as complete an understanding of the subject as 
in the study of Shakespeare. The obscurity of much of Robinson’s 
thought and dialogue has earned for him the title of “the Henry 
James of American verse,” but his obscurity is due to the pro- 
fundity of his thought rather than to its lack of clarity. 


DALY, THOMAS AUGUSTINE. 1871— 


Canzoni. 1906 and Songs of Wedlock. Harcourt. 1916. 
Carmina. 1909. Harcourt. 

Madrigali. 1912. Harcourt. 

McAroni Ballads. Harcourt. 1919. 


Daly’s “To a Thrush,” which won second prize in the Lyric Year 
contest, is a threnody to be compared with the beautiful long-lost 
fourteenth century poem of “The Pearl,” which Weir Mitchell 
and others have translated. As the “laureate of the dago,” Mr. 
Daly is best known and best appreciated. His Italian dialect 
poems have done more than any philanthropic agency could do 
to help the poor Italian in America to be understood by men of 
other races. Mr. Daly’s poems of childhood show an intimate 
knowledge of youth—a parental knowledge rather than a poetic 
knowledge. “Songs of Wedlock” is his least interesting perform- 
ance, perhaps because of an “unctious uxoriousness” which it 
betrays. 


RICE, CALE YOUNG. 1872— 
Collected Plays and Poems. 2 vols, Century. 1916. 


Mr. Rice’s greatest success has been in the writing of poetic 
drama. His poems are globe-trotting. Provincialism is his great 
dread, so he sings the world. All nations meet in his pages. His 
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artist’s credo in the preface to his “Collected Plays and Poems” 
states his belief in internationalism in art as opposed to nation- 
alism, in universalism as opposed to provincialism. 


FROST, ROBERT. 1875— 


A Boy’s Will. Holt. 1913. 

North of Boston. Holt. 1914. 

Mountain Interval. Holt. 1916. 

Selected Poems. Holt. 1923. 

New Hampshire. A Poem with Notes and Grace Notes. Holt. 
1923. 

“Robert Frost’s poetry is the only true bucolic poetry in the 
United States today,” says Amy Lowell. In “Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry,” Frost is compared with Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson with fine critical discernment. “Mr. Robinson 
represents New England; Mr. Frost is New England,” and “Mr. 
Robinson is more universal; Mr. Frost is particular.” ‘North of 
Boston” was published first in England where the author was 
hailed by Edward Garnett as “a fresh creative force, an original 
voice in literature.” It is as a delineator of pastoral life that 
Frost’s “native touch” shows to best advantage. His rural nar- 
ratives are wholly colloquial in vein. “We think the word provin- 
cial is a shameful word here in America,” he has said. “But 
it is an Englishman’s pride. You can’t be universal without being 
provincial, can you? It’s like trying to embrace the wind.” In 
his lyrical poems Mr. Frost is less successful than in his narrative 
poems. “He is not a singing lyrist. There is not much bel canto 
in his volumes,” says Professor Phelps in “The Advance of 
English Poetry.” One lyric at least of Mr. Frost’s defies mortal- 
ity: “The Road Not Taken” will outlast his age. 


SERVICE, ROBERT W. 1876— 


The Spell of the Yukon. 1907. Barse. (Canadian edition is 
called “Songs of a Sourdough.”) 

Ballads of a Cheechako. Barse. 1909. 

Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. Dodd. 1912. 

Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. Barse. 1916. 

Ballads of a Bohemian. Barse. 1921. 


Service’s verse bears such a strong resemblance to “Barrack- 
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Room Ballads” that he is known as “the Canadian Kipling.” As 
a best-seller in verse he shows enduring popularity. 


SANDBURG, CARL. 1878— 


Chicago Poems. Holt. 1916. 

Cornhuskers. Holt. 1918. 

Smoke and Steel. Harcourt. 1920. 

Slabs of the Sunburnt West. Harcourt. 1922. 


Carl Sandburg is an American poet who is attracting much at- 
tention at the present moment. “Chicago Poems” brought him to 
the front of American letters, “Cornhuskers” to the forefront. 
Amy Lowell in “Tendencies in Modern American Poetry” writes: 
““Chicago Poems’ is one of the most original books which this 
age has produced. Mr. Sandburg, in a piece entitled ‘Style,’ ex- 
plains that his style, good or bad, is his own. It is just this fact 
which is so interesting. Whether the poems are in regular English 
or in the slang of the streets, they are full of personality. Written, 
some in vers libre, some in a rhythmical prose, some in a cross 
between the two, they seldom fail to justify their form to the ear.” 
“Cornhuskers” is more lyric than “Chicago Poems” and deals with 
the prairies, “which will be here when the cities are gone.” Mr. 
Sandburg has lived as varied a life as John Masefield. He has 
been a porter, a scene-shifter, a dish-washer, a soldier, a college 
student, and a newspaper reporter. Clement Shorter of the 
London Sphere predicts that “in Carl Sandburg America has pro- 
duced another Walt Whitman.” Carl Sandburg has written Ameri- 
can fairy stories in a new vein in “Rootabaga Stories,” (Harcourt, 
1922) and “Rootabaga Pigeons,” (Harcourt, 1923.) 


LINDSAY, (NICHOLAS) VACHEL. 1879— 


General William Booth Enters into Heaven. 1913. Macmillan. 
The Congo and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1914. 

The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1917. 
The Golden Whales of California. Macmillan. 1920. 

Going to the Sun. Appleton. 1922. 

Collected Poems. Macmillan. 1923. 


In these days of “new poetry,” the newest of all is stil] the 
poetry of Vachel Lindsay. “Spoon River” may be the most 
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original performance in recent times; “The Congo” is the most 
novel. Mr. Lindsay’s poems are not to be read to one’s self; they 
are to be chanted aloud, intoned, sung, and droned. They are 
not music for a single instrument, they require a whole orchestra. 
His poem-games go even further, and require the words to be ac- 
companied with rhythmic movement and dancing. “Of all living 
Americans who have contributed to the advance of English poetry 
in the twentieth century, no one has given more both as prophet 
and priest than Vachel Lindsay. His poems are notable for 
originality, pictorial beauty, and thrilling music. He belongs to 
no modern school, but is doing his best to found one; and when 
I think of his love of a loud noise, I call him a cymballist.” 
(William Lyon Phelps in “The Advance of English Poetry.” 
Dodd). Mr. Lindsay has written many poems about the negro. 
Professor Phelps and Professor Crawford think that these poems 
show great understanding and sympathy for the negro race. Mr. 
Braithwaite, on the other hand, thinks that they misrepresent the 
race and regard it “purely as a spectacle.” Mr. Lindsay’s poetry 
is scattered through his two prose volumes “Adventures While 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty,” (Macmillan, 1914,) and “A Handy 
Guide for Beggars,” (Macmillan, 1916.) “The Golden Book of 
Springfield,” Macmillan, 1920, reveals much of Mr. Lindsay’s 
philosophy, and Stephen Graham’s “Tramping With a Poet in 
the Rockies,” (Appleton, 1922), is an intimate sidelight on the 
poet’s characteristics. 


BYNNER, WITTER. 1881— 


Young Harvard, and Other Poems. Stokes. 1907. (Original 
title, “An Ode to Harvard.) 

Grenstone Poems. Stokes. 1917. o. p. 

The Beloved Stranger. Knopf. 1919. 

A Canticle of Pan. Knopf. 1920. 

The New World. Knopf. 1922. 


The lyrical simplicity and brevity and the everyday vocabulary 
of the “Grenstone Poems” has reminded more than one critic of 
A. E. Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad.” “Bynner is, so far as an 
American can be, a Shropshire lad. The Grenstone Village of 
‘Grenstone Poems’ is an American Shropshire. In one direction 
Bynner leaves his master. There is not much optimism, as all the 
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world knows, in Housman; there is a great deal in Bynner.” 
(Swinburne Hale in The Dial). Bynner is a poet of a very defi- 
nite creed and of a philosophical turn of mind. The New York 
Evening Post regrets that many of his poems are “patently” even 
“determinedly metaphysical.” The same creed that Swinburne said 
in so many different ways throughout his poems, that God is 
Man,—‘“‘Not each man of all men is God, but God is the fruit of 
the whole,’—finds frequent utterance in the poetry of Witter 
Bynner. “Our Poets of Today” states that “there is Oriental blood 
which flows in the veins of Witter Bynner, and perhaps it is due to 
his ancestral heritage that the prophetic utterances found in our 
greatest poets is so strongly developed in this man. ... As for 
Bynner’s religion, there is no small trace of a deference to Buddha.” 


NEIHARDT, JOHN G. 1881— 


Man-Song. Kennerley. 1909. 

The Stranger at the Gate. Kennerley. 1912. 
The Song of Hugh Glass. Macmillan. 1915. 
The Quest. Macmillan. 1916. 

The Song of Three Friends. Macmillan. 1919. 
The Splendid Wayfaring. Macmillan. 1920. 
The Two Mothers. Macmillan. 1921. 


Mr. Neihardt’s books might all be called “Man-Song,” so rugged, 
virile and muscular are his songs. “Hugh Glass” is a long narra- 
tive poem whose scene is laid in the Northwest in early days. 
The poet has lived six years among the Omaha Indians and knows 
his background well. “The Quest” is a selection of poems from 
his earlier works published before “The Song of Hugh Glass.” 


OPPENHEIM, JAMES. 1882— 


Monday Morning and Other Poems. Macmillan. 1909. 
The Prisoners. (Poetic play) Huebsch. 1910. 

Songs for the New Age. 1914. Knopf. 

War and Laughter. Century. 1916. 

The Book of Self. Knopf. 1917. 

The Solitary. Huebsch. 1919. 

The Golden Bird. Knopf. 1923. 
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James Oppenheim was a pioneer in the free verse movement. 
His vers libre is exceptionally musical. Professor Phelps says of 
him: “Much more akin to Whitman than to any of the later 
writers, Mr. Oppenheim is learning to follow Whitman’s advice— 
to ‘destroy the teacher.’” He is the author of several volumes 
of short stories and fiction. 


KREYMBORG, ALFRED. 1883— 


Mushrooms: A Book of Free Forms. Knopf. 1916. o. p. 

Plays for Merry Andrews. Sunwise Turn. 1920. 

Blood of Things. Nicholas L. Brown. 1920. 

Less Lonely. Harcourt. 1923. 

Puppet Plays. Harcourt. 1923. 

“Puppet Plays” is largely material first published in “Plays for 
Poem Mimes,” 1918. 

The outstanding quality of Kreymborg’s work is its melody. 
Kreymborg has cast aside as useless rhyme, stanza patterns, and 
capital letters at the beginnings of lines. Many of his poems con- 
tinually suggest a tune. Kreymborg experiments with his poetry. 
A whimsical charm and brittle cleverness demand admiration as 
does a dextrous juggling feat. Occasionally a suggestion of some- 
thing less spectacular reveals the possibility that Kreymborg will 
tire of creating sensations. (See also p. 121) 


POUND, EZRA. 1885— 


Provenca. Small. 1910. 

Ripostes. Small. 1913. 

Lustra. Knopf. 1917. 

Pavannes and Divisions. Knopf. 1918. 

Poems. 1918-21. Boni. 1921. 

Ezra Pound was born in Idaho. He followed the example of 
Henry James and became a “non-practising American,” living in 
London. His writings have always been subject to some foreign 
influence. First he imitated the troubadours, using five of their 
forms, then he came under the influence of the Chinese and 
Japanese poets, then he turned Vorticist, and was a contributor to 
Blast, an illustrated quarterly. His first book was published in 
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Venice, and his early poems of the “Goodly Frere” and “Histrion” 
were widely admired. An anonymous book, “Ezra Pound: His 
Metric and Poetry” (Knopf) is so anonymous that the Chicago 
Evening Post suspects Pound of having written it himself. 

Mr. Carl Sandburg writes: “If I were driven to name one indi- 
vidual who, in the English language, by means of his own examples 
of creative art in poetry, has done most of living men to incite 
new impulses in poetry, the chances are I would name Ezra 
Pound.” 

Among Ezra Pound’s prose writings are: 

Gaudier-Brzeska: A Memoir. Lane. 1916. 

Noh: A Study of the Classical Stage of Japan. (Translated 
by Pound and Ernest Fenellosa.) Knopf. 1917. 

Instigations. Boni. 1920. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. 1885— 


—and Other Poets. (Parodies) Holt. 1916. 

These Times. Holt. 1917. 

Poems of Heinrich Heine. Translated. Holt. 1917. Harcourt, 
1923. 

Including Horace. Harcourt. 1919. 

The New Adam. Harcourt. 1920. 

Heavens! Harcourt. 1922. 

Roast Leviathan. Harcourt. 1923. 

(See also, pp. 120, 124, 178) 


Mr. Untermeyer has a varied talent. As a parodist he ranks 
among the best with Owen Seaman, J. C. Squire and Carolyn 
Wells. As a translator of Heine he has surpassed many predeces- 
sors, even James Thomson, “B. V.”, and Emma Lazarus, whose 
renderings until now have been the best English versions we have 
had of Heine. As a poet Mr. Untermeyer is a prophet of “these 
times.” As a rebel of the vers librists, he writes verse full of 
thyme and rhythm, verse like Robert Frost’s in its choice of 
subjects. He is the editor of two popular anthologies of con- 
temporary verse and a valuable book of criticism, “American 


Poetry Since 1900.” Holt. 


KILMER, JOYCE. 1886-1918. 


Trees and Other Poems. Doran. 1915. 
Main Street and Other Poems. Doran. 1917, 
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Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays, and Letters, 3 vols. Edited with 
a memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday. Doran. 1918. 

Joyce Kilmer was killed in action at the River Ourcq. His 
poems are of familiar, commonplace things. “He saw the inner 
romance and irridescence of humble lives and places—the little 
shops, the circus tent, the suburban trains, the sanctities that are 
hid under the roof of a home. Some of his poems will go clothed 
in ink a long time, for they carry a genuine life and emotion that 
touches intimate human concerns. Others will be cherished for 
their religious sentiment; he was an ardent Catholic and the de- 
votions and traditions of that church, to which he was a convert, 
were very close to his heart.” (Christopher Morley in the Public 
Ledger.) (See also p. 116) 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE. 1886— 


Merchants from Cathay. 1913. Yale. 

The Burglar of the Zodiac and Other Poems. Yale. 1913. 
The Falconer of God and other Poems. Yale. 1914. 

The Great White Wall. Yale. 1916. 

Perpetual Light. Yale. 1919. 

Moons of Grandeur. Doran. 1920. 


Mr. Braithwaite in his 1918 “Anthology” says: “The exuber- 
ance of Mr. Benét’s muse is the most daringly exploitive of any in 
American poetry. He is the Drake or Raleigh of American verse 
sailing the oceans of the poetic imaginati and discovering conti- 
nents of fancy. Never was a more apt title than the ‘Burglar’ ap- 
plied to the creative mind; it steals into the secret and fastened 
places of experience and nature, and returns laden with the wares 
of dream and music.” “The Great White Wall” is a narrative of 
ancient Tartary and Cathay, chronicling the deeds of Terrible 
Timur in his attack upon the Great Wall of China. Poetry finds 
in Mr. Benét’s heroic narratives the same delight as in the “Arabian 
Nights.” Mr. Benét has also written a novel, “The First Person 
Singular.” Doran. 1922. 


SEEGER, ALAN. 1888-1916. 


Poems. With Introduction by William Archer. Scribner. 
1916. 
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Letters and Diaries. Scribner. 1917. 

Alan Seeger’s “I have a rendezvous with Death” and Rupert 
Brooke’s “If I should die think only this of me” are two of the 
most famous poems that have come out of the war. The genius 
of both poets has perhaps been overestimated in the light of their 
heroic self-sacrifice. Professor Phelps points out that Seeger’s 
famous line was taken from Stephen Crane’s “‘The Red Badge of 
Courage.” (Appleton). 


AIKEN, CONRAD. 1889— 


Earth Triumphant. Four Seas. 1914. o. p. 

Turns and Movies. Houghton. 1916. 

The Jig of Forslin. (Novel in verse). Four Seas. 1916. 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring. Four Seas. 1917. 

The Charnel Rose. Four Seas. 1918. 

The House of Dust. Four Seas. 1920. 

Punch, the Immortal Liar. Knopf. 1921. 

Priapus and the Pool. Dunster House. 1922. 

The Pilgrimage of Festus. Knopf. 1923. 

O. W. Firkins in the New York Evening Post says: “Mr. 
Aiken’s themes might be described as viperine; and granting this 
aim, it may also be granted that the charm proper to ophidians is 
by no means absent from his poetry . . . Mr. Aiken employs many 
verse forms, including free verse. He is a born metrist.” Mr. 
Aiken is a psychological poet who challenges the critic to fit his 
works into any category. Mr. Braithwaite’s “Critical Anthology” 
considers “The Jig of Forslin” as perhaps a masterpiece and per- 
haps only a “weird nauseous jumble of adventure.” ‘“Forslin” is 
the autobiography of humanity. The central theme is based upon 
the Freudian psychology and is ‘one man’s adventure in other 
men’s lives’ . . . Forslin is not aman but Man.” (See also p. 177) 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 1890— 


Songs for a Little House. Doran. 1917. 

The Rocking Horse. Doran. 1919. 

Hide and Seek. Doran. 1920. 

Chimneysmoke (Selected and illustrated). Doran. 1921. 
Translations From the Chinese. Doran. 1922. 
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(See also pp. 10, 270, 283, 507) 

Mr. Morley writes the best “light verse” in American literature 
today. His subjects are the simple, human, daily things of life, 
and he sings them with the most refreshing humor. It is a verse 
full of sentiment and devoid of sentimentality, and it is verse in 
which the singer is as likable as the song. 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. 1898— 


Young Adventure. Yale. 1918. 

Heavens and Earth. Holt. 1920. 

King David. Holt. 1923. 

The Ballad of William Sycamore. Hackett. 1923. 

Poems by a younger brother of William Rose Benét (p. 189) 
collected from various magazines, the Century, the New Republic, 
Seven Arts. Mr. Benét has also written three novels: “The Be- 
ginning of Wisdom.” (Holt, 1921) ; “Young People’s Pride” (Holt, 
1922); and “Jean Huguenot” (Holt, 1923). 


Contemporary Poets—W omen 


LOWELL, AMY. 1874— 


A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass. Houghton. 1912. 

Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. Houghton. 1914. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. 1916. Houghton. 

Can Grande’s Castle. 1918. Houghton. 

Pictures of the Floating World. 1919. Houghton. 

Legends. Houghton. 1921. 

Fir Flower Tablets. (Trans. from the Chinese with Florence 
Ayscough). Houghton. 1921. 

Miss Lowell is the leader of the Imagist School in America. She 
is of the same family as James Russell Lowell, sister of Percival 
Lowell, the astronomer, recently deceased, and A. Lawrence Lowell, 
historian, and President of Harvard University. Miss Lowell has 
written all kinds of poems: lyrics, odes, historical poems, patriotic 
poems, eclogues and pastorals, but she is essentially a story-teller 
in verse. Her narrative poems are of absorbing interest. Her 
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contributions to criticism are counted by many as her most im- 
portant achievement. 
These are: 
Six French Poets. 1915. Houghton. 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. 1917. Houghton. 
(See also p. 177) 


BRANCH, ANNA HEMPSTEAD. 


The Heart of the Road and Other Poems. Houghton. 1901. 

The Shoes that Danced and Other Poems. Houghton. 1905. 

Rose of the Wind and Other Poems. Houghton. 1910. 

Professor Phelps in “The Advance of English Poetry” says: 
“Among the many American women who are writing verse in the 
twentieth century, two stand out—Amy Lowell and Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch,” and he quotes James Whitcomb Riley as saying 
“There is not a single poet among the younger writers who shows 
any promise of greatness—except Anna Hempstead Branch.” 


PEABODY, JOSEPHINE PRESTON. (Mrs. Lionel Marks) 1874— 
1922: 


Fortune and Men’s Eyes. Houghton. 1900. 

The Singing Leaves. Houghton. 1903. 

The Book of the Little Past. (Child poems.) Houghton. 
1908. 

The Singing Man. Houghton. 1911. 

Harvest Moon. Houghton. 1916. 

(See also p. 263) 

Mrs. Marks was a believer in “chained” verse, as opposed to 
“free” verse. As a poetic dramatist, she has met with marked 
success. Her child lyrics rank with Stevenson’s and Walter de la 


Mare’s and her last volume, “Harvest Moon,” contained some of 
the best war verse. 


CRAPSEY, ADELAIDE. 1878-1914. 
Verse. 1915. Knopf. 


Miss Crapsey’s poems were published posthumously in 1915. 
The Chicago Evening Post considers it “one of the most distinctive 
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books of poetry that has ever been published in America.” Mr. 
Braithwaite says of it: “In form, the verses are perfectly chiseled 
gems. Miss Crapsey invented a form called a ‘Cinquain,’ in which 
is contained a dynamic mood or thought. The vigor and depths 
of the poet’s emotional and imaginative force are, in these, at 
their best.” “A Study in English Metrics” by Adelaide Crapsey 
was published by Knopf, 1918. 


WIDDEMER, MARGARET. 1880— 


Factories with Other Lyrics. 1915. Holt. 

The Old Road to Paradise. Holt. 1918. 

Cross Currents. Harcourt. 1921. 

Tree With a Bird In It. (parodies) Harcourt. 1922. 


Miss Widdemer’s longer poems deal with social themes such as 
child labor, woman suffrage, factory evils. Mr. Braithwaite says, 
“She has the power to make a social theme poetic, but her art is 
very much lovelier, more imaginative and musical in those lyrics 
and songs where she surrenders to a mood or dream instead of be- 
ing captured by an idea or conviction.” Miss Widdemer’s songs 
of love, youth, and death, are far more popular than her songs of 
“daily bread.” (See also p. 193) 


DAVIS, FANNIE STEARNS. (Mrs. A. McK. Gifford.) 1884— 


Myself and I. Macmillan. 1913. 

Crack O’ Dawn. Macmillan. 1915. 

Ancient Beautiful Things. Macmillan. 1923. 

William Lyon Phelps says of Fannie Davis, “She has the gift 
of song, not indeed in the superlative degree, but nevertheless 
unmistakable, and she has a full mind. She is neither optimist 
nor pessimist. I should call her a sympathetic observer.” 


TEASDALE, SARA. (Mrs. Ernst B. Filsinger.) 1884— 


Sonnets to Duse, and other Poems. Badger. 1907. o. p. 

Helen of Troy and Other Poems. 1911. Macmillan. Revised 
edition, 1922. 

Rivers to the Sea. Macmillan. 1915, 

Love Songs. Macmillan. 1917. 
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Flame and Shadow. Macmillan. 1920. 
(See also pp. 119 and 124) 


It is rarely the fate of a poet to meet with so much praise and 
so much warm recognition as Miss Teasdale has met. It would 
be hard to find an adverse criticism of her work. All critics seem 
to agree that the brevity, the simplicity, the rare musical quality, 
and the technical perfection of her work make it the greatest lyrical 
poetry in America today. Her “Love Songs” was awarded the 
Columbia University prize of $500 as the best book of poetry by 
an American, published during 1917. 


“H. D.” (Hilda Doolittle, Mrs. Richard Aldington.) 1886— 


Sea Garden: Imagist Poems. Houghton. 1916. 
Hymen. Holt. 1921. 


“H. D.” writes nearly all her poems on Greek subjects. She is 
enamoured of the ancient world. Miss Lowell says of her: “She 
seems quite unaffected by the world about her. . . . Other poets 
are possessed of a vision which can perceive a new beauty in the 
modern world; but H. D. has no such insight.” And again: “She 
is not a poet of great breadth of mood nor of many moods. All 
her effects are delicate rather than broad. She is also essentially 
a lyric poet.” 


MILLAY, EDNA ST. VINCENT. 1892— 


Renascence. Kennerley. 1917. 

A Few Figs From Thistles. 1920. Harper. 

Aria da Capo (play). Shay. 1920. 

The Lamp and the Bell. 1921. Harper. 

Second April. Kennerley. 1921. 

Two Slatterns and a King. (play). Stewart Kidd. 1921. 

The Harp Weaver and Other Poems. Harper. 1923. 

“Renascence,” the author’s earliest work, appeared first in “The 
Lyric Year,” an anthology of competitive poems. Its mature 
philosophy marked it as one of the most thoughtful poems in the 
collection. Although other poems took the prizes, it attracted the 
greatest attention. The author has not repeated her first triumph. 
Her later poems have been short, personal lyrics, of clever 
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and whimsical thought, but quite lacking in philosophy and 
seriousness. 

As a dramatist, Miss Millay has written two very successful 
plays, one in prose, “Aria da Capo,” and one in verse, “The Lamp 
and the Bell.” The latter was written in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Vassar Alumne Associ- 
ation. Both plays are literary but have great dramatic power and 
have been produced with success. 


Questions 


. What poems did Robinson write on a subject from the Arthurian cycle? 
. Who collaborated with Carman in “Vagabondia Songs”? 
Which “Vagabondia” volume did Carman write alone? 
. What is the order of Masters’ volumes of poems? 
. What other poets have had conceptions similar to “Spoon River”? 
. Name two poets who have written famous poems on Lincoln. 
How many volumes are there of Cawein’s poetry? 
. To whom are Rice’s “Songs to A. H. R.” addressed? 
. Who writes the best pastoral poetry in America today? 
. What prose works has the author of “The Chinese Nightingale” written? 
. What American poet would you recommend to be a lover of “A 
Shropshire Lad” ? 
12. Who is the leading Chicago poet today? 
13. Name a narrative poem by Neihardt and by Benét. 
14, Which of the Benét brothers wrote “Young Adventure” ? 
15. What American poets have translated Heine? 
16. What anthology did Joyce Kilmer edit? 
17. What poets on our list were killed in the war? 
18. Give a sketch of Sandburg’s life. 
19. Name some American poets who write in strict metrical form. 
20. Name a book of verse by the author of 
The Beloved. 
Literature in the Making. 
Windy McPherson’s Son. 
Shandygaff. 
The Art of the Moving Picture. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
21. What poetic drama is based on the life of St. Francis of Assisi? 
22. What woman poet invented a new poetic form? 
23. Who founded the first poetry magazine in America? 
24. What woman poet has written a sonnet sequence? 
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CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE has had more editors than any other author who has 
ever lived. Over one hundred editions of his works were pub- 
lished between 1623 and 1821, the years of the first folio and of 
the third variorum, respectively. All of these are out of print 
today, but are found on the shelves of the rare and second-hand 
bookshops. 

More than one hundred editions have appeared since 1821 and 
of these nearly all have remained in print. 

In selecting an edition of Shakespeare from the vast number 
published today, the choice is principally one of text. Which 
text is the most authentic? Which comes nearest to the original 
as written by Shakespeare? 

To choose between the merits of the various editions of Shake- 
speare now current, a knowledge of the principal editors of the 
plays is essential. A chronological list of the more important 
editors of Shakespeare follows: 


Editors of Shakespeare 


1709-10. NICHOLAS ROWE. 7 vols. Illustrated. 


Poet Laureate of England. The first critical editor of Shake- 
speare. His text is based on the Fourth Folio and is the first 
edition after it. The seventh volume, 1710, is the “Poems.” 


1723, ALEXANDER POPE. 6 vols. 


1733. LEWIS THEOBALD. 7 vols. 
An edition put forth to undo the harm Pope had done. 
196 
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1765. DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 8 vols. 


Johnson’s notes on the plays are all that has survived of this 
edition. They are published as “Johnson on Shakespeare,” edited 
by Walter Raleigh. Oxford. 


1766. GEORGE STEEVENS. 4 vols. 
The twenty plays printed in quarto before the Restoration. 


1773. GEORGE STEEVENS AND SAMUEL JOHNSON. 10 vols. 


1790. EDMUND MALONE. 10 vols. 
First editor to attempt to arrange the plays chronologically. 


1795. FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 8 vols. Philadelphia. 


Follows Johnson’s text. 


1803. FIRST VARIORUM EDITION. 21 vols. 


A Latin name abbreviated from cum notis variorum, with the 
notes of various persons. 


1818. THOMAS BOWDLER. 10 vols. 


Editor of the “Family Shakespeare,” an expurgated edition that 
gave us the verb, to bowdlerize, to expurgate unjustifiably, to sup- 
press with squeamishness. 


1821. MALONE-BOSWELL EDITION. THIRD VARIORUM. 
21 vols. 
Malone’s edition revised by James Boswell, son of Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer. 


1838-42. CHARLES KNIGHT. PICTORIAL EDITION. 8 vols. 


Illustrated by Gilbert with a notable series of woodcut illustra- 
tions. Knight is the first of the new school of editors who went 
back to the First Folio. Now published by Winston. 
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1851. WILLIAM HAZLITT. 4 vols. 


Coleridge and Hazlitt inaugurated a new school of commentators 
who gave us editions of admiration and appreciation of Shake- 
speare. 


1852. LANSDOWNE EDITION. 1 vol. 
Now published by Warne. 


1852-7. REV. HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 11 vols. 

The Hudson edition, now called the Harvard edition, is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. It rivals Rolfe’s as an annotated edition for 
schools. Hudson aims to help the student to a love of Shake- 
speare rather than to a mere knowledge. His commentaries are 
elaborate and run more to praise than to analysis. 


1853. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER. 1 vol. 


Owner of a copy of the Second Folio of 1632, known as the Per- 
kins folio, in which he forged marginal annotations in a simu- 
lated seventeenth-century handwriting. The Payne Collier con- 
troversy has as strong sides as the Bacon-Shakespeare. 


1853-65. JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL (afterwards HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPS). 16 vols. 


This edition is out of print. It did almost nothing to correct 
the Shakespeare text. Halliwell-Phillips’s contributions to Shake- 
spearian scholarship were biographical rather than textual. His 
“Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare” in two volumes, Longmans, is 
the standard “Source” book of the few facts known about Shake- 
speare. Neilson and Thorndike in “Facts About Shakespeare,” 
Macmillan, have read Halliwell-Phillips for us and subtracted 
facts from source. 


1857. RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 12 vols. 


White was an eminent American philologist as well as a Shake- 
spearean scholar. His edition is still one of the best. It is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin. White based his work on the First 
Folio and restored many corrupted passages. 
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1860. MRS. MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 1 vol. 


The only woman editor of Shakespeare. A very judicious work 
but now out of print. Her Complete Concordance to Shakespeare, 
Scribner, still remains a work of value. It is not so full as John 
Bartlett’s New and Complete Concordance, (Macmillan) but it 
often completes Bartlett. The Clarke Concordance and Mrs. H. H. 
Furness’s Concordance to the Sonnets are the two greatest Shake- 
speare contributions by women. 


1864. THE GLOBE EDITION. 1 vol. 


This is the standard one-volume edition by Clark and Wright, 
editors of the Cambridge. Its division of acts, scenes and lines is 
the one always referred to by commentators. Its fine print, six- 
point type, makes it impossible to use for continued reading. Its 
only rival, the one-volume Oxford Shakespeare, is well printed in 
clear type easy to read. 


1863-66. THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 9 vols. 


Dr. Furness says that “the Cambridge edition created an era in 
Shakespeare’s literature and put all students of Shakespeare’s text 
in debt to the learned editors, William George Clark, John Glover, 
and William Aldis Wright. It collates the Quartos and Folios yet 
it omits to note the adoption or rejection of them by the various 
editors who pronounced in its favor . . . It was this omission in 
the textual notes of the Cambridge editors which first lead to the 
present undertaking (the New Variorum).” The Cambridge 
Shakespeare (Macmillan) is the best text and the most scholarly 
edition we have with the exception of the far more elaborate New 
Variorum by Furness. 


1869. NIKOLAUS DELIUS. 7 vols. 


The best German textual critic. 


1871. THE NEW VARIORUM by HORACE HOWARD FUR. 
NESS. 19 vols. 


This is the greatest of all editions of Shakespeare. It aimed 
to supply the deficiencies of the Cambridge and after fifty years 
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“to form a supplement to the Third Variorum of Boswell’s 
Malone.” 

Fifteen volumes were completed by Dr. Furness and four by 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who is continuing his father’s work. 


1876. GEORGE LONG DUYCKINCK. Winston. 1 vol. 


An edition that avoids notes and gives all information in 
prefaces. Contains also a history of the stage. 


1877. THE LEOPOLD SHAKESPEARE. Funk. 2 vols. 


An edition based on the Delius text with prefaces by Furnivall. 
The plays arranged in chronological order. 


1884. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. American Book Co. 40 vols. 


Sometimes called the “Friendly Edition.” An expurgated edi- 
tion, with notes, suitable for ready reference and for school use. 
The out of print Harper edition contains extracts from noted critics. 
These have been omitted in the new edition of the American Book 


Co. 


1888. BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare Society, N. Y. 
22 vols. 


Edited by Appleton Morgan and containing the First Folio and 
Quarto editions printed on parallel pages. 


1894, THE TEMPLE EDITION. Dutton. 40 vols. McKay re- 
print. 39 vols. 


Edited by Israel Gollancz and using the Globe-text. The pocket 
size, the beautiful printing, and the complete annotations of these 
volumes make it the most popular edition ever published. 


1899. THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Macmillan. 10 vols. 


Edited by C. H. Herford. The text founded on the Globe and 
Cambridge editions. An excellent edition but so badly printed in 
its American issue that it has gone out of print. 

This chronological list of the more important editors of Shake- 
speare covers the most conspicious of the Shakespeare editions in 
history, There are, however, many other well-known and well- 
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liked editions at the present day of which it may perhaps be said 
that the editions are more famous than the editors. A list of all 
the editions of Shakespeare’s works, arranged alphabetically by 
publisher, will show that there are almost as many editions as 
there are publishers in the world. The best of the one-volume 
editions and of the many-volume editions intended for the general 
reader will be found listed below. 


One Volume Editions of Shakespeare 
BURT. 


Complete works. 39 illustrations. 


CENTURY. 


Shakespeare’s Principal Plays. (20 plays.) Edited by Cun- 
liffe, Brooke, and MacCracken. 


DODGE. 
Complete works. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS. 


Complete Plays. Facsimile First Folio. 
Cassell’s Complete Shakespeare. 

The Leopold Shakespeare. 

Oxford Shakespeare. Edited by W. J. Craig. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 
Cambridge Poets edition by William Allan Neilson. 
Students’ edition. 


LONGMANS GREEN. 
Shakespeare for Schools. (12 plays.) 


MACMILLAN. 


Globe edition. Edited by William George Clark and William 
Aldis Wright. Constantly reprinted since 1864, with a new glos- 
sary in 1891. 
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OXFORD. 
The Oxford Shakespeare. Edited by W. J. Craig. 


WARNE. 


Complete works. Albion Poets edition. 


WINSTON. 
Complete Works. Edited by Charles Knight. 


Editions in Many Volumes 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
The Rolfe edition. 40 vols. 


BOBBS-MERRILL. 


The Dowden Shakespeare. 27 vols. Edited by Edward Dow- 
den as Editor-in-Chief and many lesser editors. (Not completed. 
All volumes out of print.) 


BURT. 
Complete Works. 13 vols. 


COBURN PRESS. 


The Verulam Shakespeare. An edition issued from the stand- 
point of the Baconian authorship. Named after Bacon, Baron 
Verulam. 


CROWELL. 


First Folio edition. 19 vols. Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen Clarke. Follows the uncorrected text of the Folio with 
the omitted plays added. 


DUFFIELD. 
The Old Spelling Shakespeare. 40 vols. Edited by F. J. Fur- 


nivall. 
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DUTTON. 


Temple Edition. 40 vols. 

Larger Temple Edition. 12 vols. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz. 

Complete Works. Illustrated. 3 vols. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


The Aldus Shakespeare. 40 vols. Edited by H. N. Hudson, I. 
Gollancz and C. H. Herford. “The small volume, large type 
Shakespeare.” 


GINN & Co. 


New Hudson Edition. Edited by Ebenezer Charlton Black. 
First volume in 1907. 17 volumes now ready. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Arden Shakespeare. 23 vols. Edited by C. H. Herford. Based 
on the Globe text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


Complete Works. 6 vols. Edited by Richard Grant White. 
Riverside Pocket Edition. 6 vols. 
Anniversary Edition. 3 vols. 


LIPPINCOTT. 


New Variorum Edition. 19 vols. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness and his son. Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, Poems. 12 
vols. 


LITTLE, BROWN. 


New Grant White Edition. 12 vols. The Houghton Mifflin 
edition supplemented and annotated with plates of actors, stage 
scenes, etc. z 


LONGMANS GREEN. 


Falcon Edition. 13 vols. 
Swan Edition. 13 vols. 
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MACMILLAN. 


Cambridge, Shakespeare. 9 vols. Edited by Clark, Glover, 
and Wright. 

Tudor Edition. 39 vols. Neilson and Thorndike, editors-in- 
chief. 

Granta Shakespeare. 15 vols. Edited by J. H. Lobban. 

Complete Works. New Cambridge Edition. (6 vols. ready.) 
Edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. 

Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 12 vols. Edited by A. W. 
Verity. 

The Student’s Shakespeare. 3 vols. Edited by A. W. Verity. 


McKAY. 


Gollancz Edition. 39 vols. A complete reprint of the Temple 
edition. 

Gollancz Edition. 10 vols. Illustrated with biography. 

Readers’ Edition. 8 vols. 

Handy Stratford Edition. 13 vols. Edited by Clark and 
Wright. 

Pocket Edition. 13 vols. 


OXFORD. 


Complete Works. 3 vols. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Complete Works. 9 vols. World Classics. With introduction 
by Swinburne and notes by Edward Dowden and Watts-Dunton. 


PUTNAM. 
Complete Works. Ariel Edition. 40 vols. 


SCRIBNER. 
Complete Works. Caxton Series. 3 vols. 


WARNE. 


Lansdowne India Paper Edition. 6 vols. 


WINSTON. 
Falstaff Edition. 8 vols. Edited by George Long Duyckinck. 
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YALE. 
The Yale Shakespeare. In preparation. 


The Tercentenary of the First Folio 


The year 1923 marks the 300 anniversary of the publication of 
the first edition of Shakespeare’s collected works. This edition, 
known as the First Folio, was the work of John Hemminge and 
Henry Condell, two of Shakespeare’s friends and fellow-actors. 
The enthusiastic observance of this tercentenary of the First Folio 
has made the names of these first editors of Shakespeare widely 
known. A monument has been erected to them in London with the 
inscription, “To Hemminge and Condell, as editors of the First 
Folio, the world owes all that it calls Shakespeare.” 

The facsimile edition of the First Folio, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, should be of special interest at this time. 


Bibliography of Shakespeare 


An excellent guide to the bibliography of Shakespeare was 
published by the American Library Association in 1916, in honor 
of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death, 1616. This pamphlet, 
“A Brief Guide to the Literature of Shakespeare” by H. H. P. Meyer 
Chief Bibliographer, Library of Congress, is the most comprehen- 
sive and condensed work we have on the subject. It is indispens- 
able to the librarian and bookseller. 

There are three other brilliantly condensed books on Shake- 
speare which are the greatest aid to a knowledge of his works. 
These are: 

A Shakespeare Primer by Edward Dowden. American Book Co. 

Facts About Shakespeare by William Allan Neilson and Ashley 
H. Thorndike. Macmillan. 

William Shakespeare by John Masefield. Holt, Home Univer- 


sity Library. 


Questions 


1. What is meant by a Variorum edition? 
2. Who edited the Third Variorum of Shakespeare? the Fourth Variorum? 
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3. What are the best two editions of Shakespeare for schools? 

4. Who publishes the old Hudson edition? the new Hudson edition? 

5. What biography of Shakespeare gives the bare facts of his life minus 
conjectures? 

6. What two women have written books of reference on Shakespeare? 

7. Who edited the Cambridge Shakespeare? 

8. Why is ‘it the greatest edition after Furness’s? 

9. What is the best illustrated one-volume Shakespeare? 

10. What edition gives the plays in chronological order? 

ll. What are the best two one-volume editions of Shakespeare? 

12. Who publishes a facsimile of the First Folio? 

13. Who publishes a First Folio and Quarto in parallel pages? 

14, What text is the text always referred to in concordances and books of 
quotations? 

15. What are the best two pocket editions of Shakespeare? 

16. What is the Baconian edition of Shakespeare? 

17. Who edited Shakespeare in the original spelling? 

18. What two publishers issue the Temple edition? 

19. Who publishes the old Grant White edition? the new? 

20. Who edited the First Folio edition? 

21. What is meant by to bowdlerize? 

22. Name a guide to the bibliography of Shakespeare? 


CHAPTER XVI 
TWO CENTURIES OF EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


Drama was the supreme form of literary expression in the Age 
of Elizabeth. So popular was it with the public that many of the 
authors of that day who had small faculty for the writing of 
drama were compelled to be poor dramatists when they might 
have been greater artists in some other field. However, inferior as 
was much of their work, their age was nevertheless the greatest 
dramatic age in English literature. 


Forerunners of the Elizabethans 


The beginnings of the English drama are to be found in the 
Miracle and Morality plays which led up to the Elizabethan drama. 
These early plays are best read in the following books: 


MANLY, JOHN MATTHEWS. Editor. 1865— 


Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama. 2 vols. Ginn & 
Co. 1921-22. 


GAYLEY, CHARLES MILLS. Editor. 1858— 


The Plays of Our Forefathers. Duffield. 1907. 
(See also pp. 44 and 208) 


Anthologies 


The Elizabethan dramatists were inveterate collaborators. A 
surprising number of plays of that time have joint authors. In 
few cases was the collaboration voluntary. It was usually com- 
pulsory hack work. It was the custom of the age for a company 
of actors to buy a play from one author (who had then no fur- 
ther right in it) and turn it over to another author to rewrite or 
to alter to his taste. It often happened that a play would pass 
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through the hands of three or four different playwrights, each one 
making his contribution or amendment, until the work of the orig- 
inal author was so patched and blurred it was hard to recognize. 

Most of the criticism of Elizabethan drama consists of efforts 
to trace the various hands in each play, to single out the passages 
for which each author was responsible. This identification of au- 
thorship is always difficult and never certain. 

The majority of Elizabethan plays is therefore to be read not as 
the work of any one man but as a body of literature. For that 
reason they are best read collectively in anthologies. 

There are three excellent anthologies which dovetail and supple- 
ment one another in a most complete way: 


NEILSON, WILLIAM ALLAN. Editor. 1869— 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists Excluding Shakespeare. 
Houghton. 1911. 

Specimens of the most distinguished plays of the Elizabethans. 


GAYLEY, CHARLES MILLS. Editor. 1858— 
Representative English Comedies. 3 vols. Macmillan. 1912- 
14. 


Including Shakespeare’s predecessors, contemporaries, and suc- 
cessors. 


THORNDIKE, ASHLEY HORACE. Editor. 1871— 


Minor Elizabethan Drama. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
1920. 


Specimens of the work of less well-known playwrights. 


Criticism 
More criticism has been written of the literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth than of the literature of any other age in the world’s 
history. Criticism of Shakespeare alone is the largest tributary 


body of literature in existence. More books probably have been 
written about Jesus Christ than about Shakespeare but they have 
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not survived. The extant literature about Shakespeare is far larger 
and far more worthy to be called literature. 

Out of this vast body of collateral reading on Elizabethan drama 
we select the following as the greatest contributions to scholarship. 


BOAS, FREDERICK SAMUEL. 1862— 


Shakespeare and His Predecessors in the English Drama. Scrib- 
ner. 


BROOKE, RUPERT. 1877-1915. 


John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. Lane. 1916. 
(See also p. 163) 


LEE, SIR SIDNEY. 1859— 
Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. Scribner. 1904, 


ROBERTSON, JOHN M. 1856— 
Elizabethan Literature. Holt, Home University Library. 1914. 


SECCOMBE, THOMAS 1866—and J. W. ALLEN. 
The Age of Shakespeare. 1579-1631. Harcourt. 1920. 


SCHELLING, FELIX E. 1858— 


Elizabethan Drama. 1558-1642. 2 vols. Houghton. 1908. 
Students’ Edition. 2 vols. 1911. 
English Drama. Dutton, Channels of English Literature. 1914. 


SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON. 1840-93. 


Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. Scribner. 
1896. 


WARD, SIR ADOLPHUS WILLIAM. 1837— 


A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne. 3 vols. Macmillan, 1899 new ed. 
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English Drama Series 


There are four leading series of English drama publications 
which taken together include almost every individual name among 
the Elizabethan dramatists. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

Masterpieces of the English Drama. 7 vols. Edited by Felix 
E. Schelling. 
EK. P. DUTTON COMPANY. 


Temple Dramatists. 32 vols. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
The Mermaid Series; the Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 27 


vols. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


Belles Lettres Series, Section III. Edited by George Pierce 
Baker. 20 vols. 


The dramatists in these series are listed chronologically as fol- 
lows: 


The Elizabethans, Chronologically 
UDALL, NICHOLAS. 1505-1556. 


Ralph Roister Doister. Dutton; Houghton, Riverside Series. 
This is the first regular comedy in English literature. It is 
written in five acts and has a good plot. The hero, Ralph, is a 


braggart and a coward and the story centers round his comical 
courtship of a widow. 


STILL, JOHN. 1543-1608. (The traditional author.) 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Houghton, Percy reprints. 


A rustic farce, rather coarse in its humor, with but a slight plot 
about an old dame who loses a needle, accuses various persons of 
stealing it, and finally discovers it in the breeches of a servant. 
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LYLY, JOHN. 1554-1606. 
Complete Works. Ed. by R. W. Boner. 3 vols. Oxford. 


Lyly wrote eight comedies, the first prose comedies in our litera- 
ture. His plays were all written to be acted at Court where he 
was Assistant to the Master of the Revels. They are addressed to 
the most cultivated hearers, and are very witty and scrupulously 
refined. “Lyly raised the drama of the Court to an art and the 
writing of plays to the dignity of a profession.” (Schelling) 

Lyly lives today not by his dramas, which were wholly literary, 
but by his prose romance, “Euphues; or, The Anatomy of Wit.” 
This famous work, written in an alliterative, affected, and super- 
ornamented style, gave us the word, euphuism, meaning a locution 
pleasant-sounding to the ear, not to be confused with a euphemism, 
an agreeable expression of a disagreeable thought. 


PEELE, GEORGE. 1558-1597. 


The Arraignment of Paris. Dutton. 

Peele was Lyly’s only rival at Court. This mythological 
pastoral play was given in honor of Elizabeth. It is full of alle- 
gory and compliment, written partly in blank verse and partly in 
rhyme. It is famous for its musical metres. 

Peele’s masterpiece is his play, “David and Bethsabe,” based on 
the Bible story, and coming as a later form of the miracle play. 

“The Old Wives’ Tale,” a prose and poetry medley of old folk- 
tales, is a title repeatedly borrowed by other authors. 


GREENE, ROBERT. 1558-1592. 


The Tragical Reign of Selimus. Dutton. 

A Groatsworth of Wit. McBride. 

Plays and Poems. Edited by J. C. Collins. 2 vols. Oxford. 
Best Plays. Scribner. 


Greene is an outstanding example of a novelist forced to write 
drama in concession to the taste of his age. He wrote romantic 
drama, and all his plays are the work of a*born novelist. Greene 
and Peele were loud in their opposition to blank verse on the stage. 
They were the chief opponents of Marlowe’s innovation in this 
direction. 
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“A Groatsworth of Wit” is an autobiographical confession, a 
sort of tract, recounting Greene’s shamelessly dissolute life and 
calling upon his brother playwrights to reform and to repent as 
he did. Curiously enough, in spite of his base life, Greene is the 
first dramatist to portray on the stage women of great purity and 
modesty. His plays are always clean and refined, and the women 
characters are his best. 


KYD, THOMAS. 1558-1594. 


Works. Edited by F. S. Boas. Oxford. 

The Spanish Tragedy. Dutton. 

Kyd is the tragedian of blood. His “Spanish Tragedy” is a 
lurid, bloodcurdling tale of horror that surpassed in popularity 
every other play of its day. Rupert Brooke says, “Kyd filled 
Seneca’s veins with English blood. He gave his audience living 
people, strong emotions, vendetta, murder, pain, real lines of 
verse, and, stiffly enough, the stateliness of art.” 


CHAPMAN, GEORGE. 1559-1634. 


Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 
Four Plays. Heath. 


Chapman was another novelist like Greene, forced by his age 
to write drama. His plays all deal with contemporary French 
history. They are totally lacking in dramatic art. Chapman was 
a poet of merit. His translation of Homer is the work for which 
he is famous today. 


MARLOWE, CHISTOPHER. 1564-1593. 


Four Plays. American Book Company. 

Plays. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Edward II. Dutton, Temple Dramatists. 

Dr. Faustus. Dutton, Temple Dramatists. 

Dr. Faustus and Goethe’s Faust. Oxford, World’s Classics. 
Tamburlane, the Great. (Acting version) Yale. 1919, 
Plays and Poems. Scribner, Caxton. 

Dramatic Works. Scribner. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid Series. 


Marlowe is the greatest of all Shakespeare’s predecessors. His 
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use of blank verse as a medium for drama made Shakespeare’s 
dramas possible. Marlowe’s art was a great advance over that of 
all earlier dramatists. He abandoned rhyme, used by his brother 
playwrights, and adopted blank verse. This meter he found very 
monotonous and set in its form. He left it plastic and varied, 
adapting the form to the sense in a way that had never been done 
before. 

Marlowe’s plays are all tragedies, with plots large in outline. 
His language is the language of literature rather than of life. 
The beauty of his words shows him to be a poet. 

“The three most distinguished plays of Marlowe might well be 
termed a trilogy of Lust’s dominion. ‘Tamburlane’ illustrates the 
lust of boundless conquest; ‘Faustus,’ the lust of boundless knowl- 
edge; “The Jew of Malta,’ the lust of boundless wealth.”—Sec- 
combe. 

“The Jew of Malta” led to Shakespeare’s “Shylock.” “Edward 
II,” the first great historical drama in English literature, led to 
“Richard II.” The best known of all Marlowe’s plays is “Dr. 
Faustus.” This rendering of the old world fable was performed 
by itinerant companies of English players in Germany and had 
great influence in establishing the popularity of the Faust legend 
in Germany and its later use by Goethe. 


DEKKER, THOMAS. 1570-1641. 


Old Fortunatas. Dutton. 

Satiromastix. Heath. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Dekker wrote very few plays of his own. He was mostly a 
collaborator. The domestic drama of contemporary London life 
was his chosen field. All his plays, except “Old Fortunatas,” are 
about the London of his day. He was a literary hack, writing 
rollicking comedies. 

“The Shoemaker’s Holiday” contains his best lyrics. ‘The 
Gull’s Hornbook,” a prose work, is said to have suggested to 
Scott “The Fortunes of Nigel.” His masterpiece and his only 
unaided work, “Old Fortunatas,” is a pastoral comedy, taken from 
folklore, with passages that are very lyrical and humorous and 
full of pretty allegory. The character of Fortunatas is reminiscent 


of Faustus. 
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MIDDLETON, THOMAS. 1570-1627. 


Four Plays. American Book Company. 

Plays. Heath. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Middleton wrote the comedy of manners dealing always with 
contemporary London life. “A Game of Chess,” his most famous 
play, is a daring political satire which needs a key to be under- 
stood as its characters are all counterparts of living men and 
women of that day. 

Middleton’s best plays are his tragedies, “The Changeling” and 
“Women Beware Women.” His plots are always improbable and 
often impossible. Although he was a lawyer and a gentleman 
born, his wit is very coarse and his plays are full of vulgar jests. 
His enormous popularity in his time was due to this very coarse- 
ness. 


HEYWOOD, THOMAS. 1570-1650. 


A Woman Killed With Kindness. Dutton. 

Two Plays. Heath. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Most of Heywood’s work has been lost. He wrote or collab- 
orated in 220 plays and only about 25 have come down to us. He 
is, like Dekker, a dramatist of English domestic life, writing of 
the life about him. His best play, “A Woman Killed With Kind- 
ness,” is a tale of an unfaithful wife who is tenderly punished by 
her husband. It closes in a death scene which gives great op- 
portunity to the actress. This quiet tragedy, with its strong situa- 
tions and its deep human pathos, is still popular on the modern 
stage. 


JONSON, BEN. 1573-1637. 


Four Plays. American Book Co. 

Complete Plays. 2 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Every Man in His Humor. Dutton, Temple. 

Four Plays. Heath. 

Plays. Scribner, Caxton. 

Works. 3 vols. Edited by F. Cunningham. Scribner. 
Best Plays. 3 vols. Scribner, Mermaid. 
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Jonson is the greatest of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. He was 
the Poet Laureate of England and an avowed censor and reformer 
of the stage. He railed against public taste and sought seriously 
to educate his audience to better art. He observed the dramatic 
unities of classic drama in his plays. His action takes place in a 
short space of time and with little change of place. 

“Every Man in His Humor” is Jonson’s most popular play and 
its title might well be the title of all his plays. Jonson liked to 
dramatize “humors,” that is to say, peculiarities, eccentricities, or 
exaggerated human traits. His characters were usually person- 
ifications of human vices and follies. He was a moralist to his 
loss as an artist. 

Jonson’s greatest tragedy is “Sejanus, His Fall.” His satirical 
masterpieces are “Volpone; or, The Fox,” and “The Alchemist.” 
Rupert Brooke calls “Volpone” “one of the few complete works 
of genius of the Elizabethan Age” exclaiming at the “hot cruelty 
and vigorous unhealthiness of it.” “The Alchemist,” which 
satirized the prevailing passion for the occult, has been revived 
with great success on the modern English stage. 


WEBSTER, JOHN. 1580-1625. 


Four Plays. American Book Co. 

Duchess of Malfi. Dutton, Temple. 

Two Plays. Heath. 

Dramatic Works. 4 vols. Scribner, Library of Old Authors. 
Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 


With modern readers Webster is invariably the favorite of 
Elizabethan dramatists. Rupert Brooke devotes the greater part 
of his work on the Elizabethan dramatists to the name of Webster. 

Webster wrote mostly in collaboration. His best unaided plays 
are “The Duchess of Malfi” and “The White Devil.” Both of 
these tragedies are founded on actual historic personages and 
events in Italy during the Renaissance. They are known as 
“revenge plays” as revenge is their leading motive. They are 
tales of savage cruelty, the horror being intensified by making the 
central figure a vicious woman. 

Webster is one of the most quotable of the Elizabethans because 
of his sententious and epigrammatic style. He is known to have 
kept a notebook with the aid of which he “compiled rather than 
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composed his plays.” Rupert Brooke says that Webster had “so 
little facility for writing and so little aptitude for a good plot that 
one must conclude that his genius was not best fitted for theatrical 
expression, into which it was driven.” 


MASSINGER, PHILIP. 1583-1640. 


Four Plays. American Book Company. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Dutton, Temple. 
Best Plays. 2 vols. Scribner, Mermaid. 


Massinger’s best play, “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” was 
revived by David Garrick and has held the stage ever since. It 
has been performed more often in modern times than any other 
Elizabethan play except Shakespeare’s. 


BEAUMONT, FRANCIS. 1584-1616, and JOHN FLETCHER 
_ 1579-1625. 


Four Plays. American Book Company. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. (Fletcher and Shakespeare) Dutton, 
Temple; McKay. 

The Faithful Shepherdess. (By Fletcher alone.) Dutton, 
Temple. 

Philaster; or, Love Lyes a’ Bleeding. Dutton, Temple. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle. Dutton, Temple. 

Three Plays. Heath. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 


The most inseparable and only voluntary Elizabethan collab- 
orators were Beaumont and Fletcher. They were the joint authors 
of 52 plays as well as of many plays written singly. Fletcher 
was the more prolific author. He outlived Beaumont nine years 
and wrote up to the end. In their associated authorship Fletcher 
usually wrote the plot and Beaumont the verse. 

“The Faithful Shepherdess” is Fletcher’s best unaided play. It 
is an idyllic, pastoral drama. His other plays are farcical 
comedies: “A Wife for a Month,” “The Little French Lawyer,” 
“The Wild Goose Chase,” and “The Pilgrim.” 

“The Knight of the Burning Pestle” is a burlesque and satirical 
comedy modeled on “Don Quixote.” 
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FORD, JOHN. 1586-1640. 


The Broken Heart. Dutton, Temple; Heath. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Ford is one of the few Elizabethan dramatists whose plays have 
no “source.” He never borrowed. His plots are all original 
although he gave them a classic setting. Ford’s plays are very 
melancholy. “The Broken Heart” is a noble tragedy and “The 
Lover’s Melancholy” shows the influence of Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy” which was popular at the time. 


SHIRLEY, JAMES. 1596-1666. 


Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Shirley’s plays mark the decline of the golden age of English 
drama. The decadence is shown in the type of play, the tragi- 
comedy, which he wrote. This is tragedy with a “happy ending” 
forced upon it, in concession to public taste. 

Shirley is the connecting link between the Elizabethan drama and 
the Restoration drama. He saw the closing of the theaters in 1642 
and their reopening in 1660. During that interval of eighteen 
years no dramatic performances were permitted in England. The 
influence of the Puritans was against the theater, and not until the 
overthrow of Cromwell and the restoration of the monarchy were 
plays written or produced in England. 


The Restoration Drama 


Present day interest in the Restoration dramatists is so minor 
as to be hardly more than antiquarian. Congreve is the greatest 
name among them and his “Way of the World” is the only master- 
piece of the age. One reason why the Restoration dramatists are 
less read than the Elizabethan is because of the grossness of their 
wit and the obscenity of much of their thought. They outrage the 
proprieties so frequently they require constant expurgation. Their 
plays are little known nowadays either to the reading or the play- 
going public, but the last few years has seen a thoroughgoing 
revival of Gay. “The Beggar’s Opera” was issued in a beautiful 
edition with illustrations by C. Lovat Fraser, both in England and 
in America (Doubleday 1921), and has been published lately in 
other editions. The play, beautifully costumed and produced, had 
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a brilliant and successful London season. It had an unsuccessful 
American season though it had many enthusiastic admirers here. 
A sequel “Polly” was produced in England in the winter of 1922- 
23, and “Polly: Being the Second Part of the Beggar’s Opera” has 
also been published with illustrations by William Nicholson. 
(Doubleday, 1923); and edited by Clifford Bax. (Moffat, 1923). 


Anthologies 
STEVENS, DAVID H. Ed. 
Types of English Drama, 1660-1780. University of Chicago. 
1923. 
TUPPER, FREDERICK and JAMES. 


Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan. 
Oxford. 


Chief Restoration Dramatists. Houghton. 


Restoration Dramatists, Chronologically 


DRYDEN, JOHN. 1631-1700. 


Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 
All for Love, and Spanish Friar. Heath. 
(See also p. 130) 


WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. 1640-1716. 


Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 
The Country Wife, and The Plain Dealer. Heath. 


SHADWELL, THOMAS. 1642-1692. 
Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 


OTWAY, THOMAS. 1651-1685. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 

Venice Preserved. Dutton, Temple. 

The Orphan, and Venice Preserved. Heath. 
VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN. 1666-1726. 

Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 
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CONGREVE, WILLIAM. 1670-1729. 


Four Plays. American Book Company. 
Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 


FARQUHAR, GEORGE. 1678-1707. 


Best Plays. Scribner, Mermaid. 
The Beaux’ Stratagem. Dutton, Temple. 
The Recruiting Officer, and The Beaux’ Strategem. Heath. 


Eighteenth Century Comedy 


Fifty years after John Gay had received London’s applause for 
“The Beggar’s Opera” and “Polly,” English drama had an unex- 
pected and brief revival which brought to the stage comedies that 
have continued on the boards for a century and a half. This 
revival was followed by a lapse of over a century in the writing of 
important dramatic work for the English stage. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 1728-1774. 


The Good Natured Man. 1768. 

She Stoops to Conquer. 1773. Putnam, Ariel; Dutton, Every- 
man’s; Scribner, Caxton and many other editions. 

(See also p. 371) 

Goldsmith’s first play had considerable stage success but the 
second, finished only a year before he died, met great applause and 
is often revived. Restoration comedy had been largely the comedy 
of society and fashion. Goldsmith’s first act in “She Stoops to 
Conquer” put the common people in the center of the action. 


SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY. 1751-1816. 


The Rivals. 1775. Putnam, Ariel; Oxford; Dutton, Temple. 

The School for Scandal. 1777. Putnam, Ariel; Dutton, Temple; 
Oxford. 

The Critic. 1779. Dutton, Temple. 

Collected Plays. Macmillan; Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, statesman and dramatist, lived in a 
period when satirical comedy could easily find something to make 
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merry over. When “The Rivals” was presented in 1775 for the 
first time it failed. It was not until it was given in its revised 
form that it gained the popularity that it still maintains today. 

His plays are skilfully constructed, situations well conceived, 
his dialogue and humor clever. 

Of the many plays that he has written, “The Rivals” and “The 
School For Scandal,” are the best known. They are among the 
most brilliant comedies in English drama and are frequently revived. 


Questions 


1. What is the best anthology of the major Elizabethan writers? 

2. What is the best anthology of the minor Elizabethan writers? 

3. What anthology contains the work of Shakespeare’s forerunners? 

4. Name two books of criticism of Shakespeare’s predecessors. 

5. How does Symonds’ book differ from Boas’ book in scope? 

6. What are the four principal series of plays of the older dramatists? 

7%. What is a euphuism? 

8. Name a small handbook on Elizabethan literature. 

y. What dramatists opposed Marlowe’s innovation of blank verse? 

10. For what is Chapman best known today? 

11. What two plays on the Faust legend are published together? 

12. Is Greene’s “Groatsworth of Wit” a play? 

13. Name three Elizabethan dramas (not by Shakespeare) still popular on 
the stage today. 

14, Who wrote “The Anatomy of Wit”? “The Anatomy of Melancholy”? 

15. What play did Fletcher and Shakespeare write together? 

16. Who is the author of “The Duchess of Malfi?? “Volpone the Fox”? 
“Edward II”? “The White Devil’? “The Jew of Malta’? 

17. Who is the greatest of the Restoration dramatists? 


CHAPTER XVII 
DRAMA—HISTORY, CRITICISM, COLLECTIONS 


Books about the Theater 


Books about the theater have for the general public an appeal 
separate from books about the drama. The interest in the 
mechanical side of stage presentation is, for most people, a thing 
apart from the interest in the play itself. There is, however, a 
growing interest in the technical and professional side of the 
drama. Stage craft on its artistic side is rapidly gaining the 
public’s attention. The titles of the following books show the many 
aspects of the theater question at the present day,—the community 
theater, the civic, the repertory, the little, the people’s, the open- 
air, the parish theater,—all make evident the fact that the ques- 
tions discussed are sociological rather than literary. 


BELASCO, DAVID. 1859— 
The Theater Through Its Stage Door. Harper. 1919. 


BURLEIGH, LOUISE. 1890— 
The Community Theater in Theory and Practice. Little. 1917. 


CHENEY, SHELDON. 1886— 


The New Movement in the Theatre. Kennerley. 1914. 
The Open-Air Theatre. Kennerley. 1918. 
The Art Theatre. Knopf. 1917. 


CRAIG, EDWARD GORDON. 1872— 


On the Art of the Theatre. Sergel. 1912. 
Towards a New Theatre. Dutton. 1913. 


The Theatre—Advancing. Little. 1919. 
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CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE. 1874— 
The Romance of the American Theatre. Little. 1913. 


DICKINSON, THOMAS H. 1877— 


The Insurgent Theatre. Huebsch. 1917. 
(See also pp. 225, 227) 


HAMILTON, CLAYTON M. 1881— 


The Theory of the Theatre. Holt. 1910. 
Studies in Stagecraft. Holt. 1914. 
Problems of the Playwright. Holt. 1917. 


HORNBLOW, ARTHUR. 1865— 


A History of the Theatre in America. 2 vols. Lippincott. 
1919, 


LEWISOHN, LUDWIG. 1882— 
The Modern Drama. Huebsch. 1915. 


MacGOWAN, KENNETH. 
The Theatre of Tomorrow. Boni. 1921. 


MANTZIUS, KARL. 1860-1921. 
A History of Theatrical Art. 6 vols. Lippincott. 1903-1921. 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 1852— 


On Acting. Scribner. 1914. 
A Book about the Theatre. Scribner. 1916. 
(See also pp. 123, 224, 228, 269, 326) 


MACKAY, CONSTANCE D’ARCY. 
The Little Theater in the United States. Holt. 1917. 
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MACKAYE, PERCY. 1875— 


Community Drama. Houghton. 1917. 
The Civic Theater. Kennerley. 1912. 
(See also p. 263) 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. 1882— 


The Popular Theater. Knopf. 1918. 
Another Book on the Theater. Huebsch. 1915. 
The Theater, The Drama, The Girls. Knopf. 1921. 


PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. 1865— 


The Twentieth Century Theater. Macmillan. 1918. 
(See also pp. 74, 151, 347) 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN. 1866— 


The People’s Theater. Translated by Barrett H. Clark. Holt. 
1918. 


Dramatic Technique 


The establishment within recent years of courses in dramatic 
technique in most of our colleges has awakened an interest in the 
subject of play construction. The best known of the courses are 
those given by: 


George P. Baker at the “47 Workshop,” Harvard University. 
Brander Matthews at Columbia University. 

Richard Burton at the University of Minnesota. 

William Lyon Phelps at Yale University. 

Frank Wadleigh Chandler at the University of Cincinnati. 


All of these men have written important works on the drama. 
Professor Baker has counted among his students such successful 
playwrights as Percy MacKaye, Edward Sheldon, Beulah Dix, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Winthrop Ames, and Philip Barry, 
while Professor Brander Matthews has trained William De Mille, 
Louis E. Shipman, George Middleton, and George Broadhurst. 
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ARCHER, WILLIAM. 1856— 


Play-Making: A Manual of Craftsmanship. Small. 1912. 
(See also pp. 231, 554) 


BAKER, GEORGE P. 1866— 
Dramatic Technique. Houghton. 1919. 
(See also pp. 210, 227) 


BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. 1882— 
A Short History of the English Drama. Harcourt. 1921. 


BURTON, RICHARD. 1859— 
How to See a Play. Macmillan. 1914. 


HENNEQUIN, ALFRED. 1846— 
The Art of Playwriting. Houghton. 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 1852— 


The Development of the Drama. Scribner. 1903. 
A Study of the Drama. Houghton. 1910. 

The Principles of Playmaking. Scribner. 1919. 
(See also pp. 123, 222, 228, 269, 326) 


PRICE, WILLIAM T. 1845— 
The Technique of the Drama. Brentano. 1908. 


Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Principles. W. T. 


Price. 1908. 


Dramatic Criticism 


In any study of the drama it is well to have access to several 
works of general criticism on American, English and Continental 
drama. The range of books in this field is almost unlimited, so it 
will be easy to make a choice from the carefully selected list be- 


low. 
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ANDREWS, CHARLTON. 1878— 

The Drama Today. Lippincott. 1913. 

Chapters on The Americans, The British, The Continentals. 
CHANDLER, FRANK WADLEIGH. 1873— 

Aspects of Modern Drama, Macmillan. 1914. 

“Essentially a study not of dramatists but of dramas.” 
CLARK, BARRETT H. 1890— 


The British and American Drama of Today. Stewart. 1915. 
Continental Drama of Today. Holt. 1914. o. p. 
Contemporary French Dramatists. Stewart. 1915. 
European Theories of the Drama. Stewart. 1918. 


DICKINSON, THOMAS H. 1877— 


The Case of American Drama. Houghton. 1915. 
The Contemporary Drama of England. Little. 1917. 
(See also pp. 222, 227) 


DUKES, ASHLEY. 


Modern Dramatists. Sergel. 1912. 
All English and foreign dramatists. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT, JR. 1863— 


Dramatists of Today. Holt. 1911. 
Pinero, Shaw, Phillips—English; Rostand, Hauptmann, Suder- 


mann, Maeterlinck—Continental. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. 1877— 


European Dramatists. Stewart. 1913. 


Shaw, Wilde, Barker—English; Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Strind- 


berg, Schnitzler—Continental. 
(See also p. 306) 


HOWE, PERCIVAL P. 


Dramatic Portraits. Kennerley. 1913. 
Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Shaw, Hankin, Barker, Davies, Galsworthy. 
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HUNEKER, JAMES. 1860-1921. 


Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists. Scribner. 1905. 

Ibsen, Strindberg, Becque, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Hervieu, 
Gorky, D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, Shaw. 

(See also p. 281, 314, 568, 580, 584) 


MOSES, MONTROSE J. 1878— 
The American Dramatist. Little. 1911. 


The best and most recent comprehensive history of the Ameri- 
can drama. 


(See also p. 228) 


Plays in Series 


There are a number of open series of dramas, to which new 
titles are added from time to time. Among them may be men- 
tioned compilations by the following publishers: 


BRENTANO. 


Modern English Dramatists. 9 vols. 

Harvard Plays. Edited by Professor Baker. 5 vols. 
Vols. I. IV. and V. Plays of the 47 Workshop. 
Vols. II. and III. Plays of the Harvard Dramatic Club. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 


Drama League Series of Plays. 10 vols. 
Theatre Guild Library. 2 vols. 


Plays produced by the Theatre Guild of New York City. 
HUEBSCH. 
Wisconsin Plays. 2 vols. Edited by T. H. Dickinson. 


LITTLE, BROWN. 


Modern Drama Series. 9 vols. Edited by E. J. Bjorkman. 


Little, Brown also publishes a “Contemporary Drama Series” 


in 4 volumes (other volumes in preparation), which is wholly 
criticism, 
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NORMAN, REMINGTON. 
The Vagabond Plays. 6 plays. 


STEWART, KIDD. 


The Provincetown Plays. Edited by George Cram Cook and 
Frank Shay. 

The Stage Guild Plays. Paper covered series for little theatres. 

Modern Play Series. Paper covered plays edited by Frank 
Shay. 

Little Theatre Plays. Edited by Grace Adams. 


Plays in Collected Volumes 


Collections of plays by various authors are increasingly numer- 
ous. These provide the text of the play, often with the addition 
of much critical and biographical material. Anthologies are a 
prime aid to the study of the historical development of the drama. 


BAKER, GEORGE P. 1866— 


Modern American Plays. Harcourt. 1920. 
Five plays by Thomas, Belasco, Sheldon, Anspacher and Massey. 
(See also p. 210, 224) 


COHEN, HELEN LOUISE. Editor. 1882— 
One Act Plays by Modern Authors. Harcourt. 1921. 


DICKINSON, THOMAS H. Editor. 1877— 


The Chief Contemporary Dramatists. 2 vols. Houghton. 
1915 and 1921. 

Twenty complete plays in the first series and eighteen in the 
second from Continental Europe, Great Britain and America. 

(See also pp. 222, 225) 


ELIOT, SAMUEL A., JR. 1893— 
Little Theatre Classics. Little. Vol. 1., I., IM. and IV. 1918-22. 
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LEONARD, S. A. Editor. 


Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Atlantic. 1921. 
Contains 15 one-act plays. 


LEWIS, B. ROLAND. 


Contemporary One-Act Plays. Scribner. 1921. 
Contains 18 plays. 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER. Editor. 1852— 


The Chief European Dramatists. Houghton. 1916. 
From 500 B. C. to 1879 A. D. 
(See also p. 123, 222, 224, 269, 326) 


MAYORGA, MARGARET GARDNER. 


Representative QOne-Act Plays by American Authors. Little. 
1919. 


MOSES, MONTROSE J. Editor. 1878— 


Representative British Dramas; Victorian and Modern. Little. 
1918. 

Twenty-one Plays from Bulwer-Lytton to Lord Dunsany. 

Representative Plays of American Dramatists. Dutton. 1918~— 
20. 

Vol. I, 1765-1819. To be completed in 3 vols. 

Representative Continental Dramas: Revolutionary and Transi- 
tional. Little. 1923. 

Fifteen plays from eight countries. 

Representative One-Act Plays by Continental Authors. Little. 
1922. 

A Treasury of Plays for Children. Little. 1921. 

(See also p. 226) 


NEILSON, WILLIAM ALLAN. Editor. 1869— 


The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists (except Shakespeare). 
Houghton. 1911. (See also p. 114, 205, 208) 


MANTLE, BURNS. Editor. 1873— 
The Best Plays of 1919-1920 etc. yearly. Small. 
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PIERCE, JOHN ALEXANDER. Editor. 


The Masterpieces of Modern Drama, English and American. 
Doubleday. 1915. 

The Masterpieces of Modern Drama, Foreign. Doubleday. 
1915. 

Abridged in narrative form with extracts from the chief scenes. 


QUINN, ARTHUR HOBSON. Editor. 1875— 


Representative American Plays. Century. 1917. 
Twenty-five plays tracing the development of our native drama 
from the beginning to the present day. 


SCHAFER, B. L. Editor. 


A Book of One-Act Plays. Bobbs. 1922. 
Contains 10 plays. 


SHAY, FRANK. Editor. 


Twenty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Stewart. 1922. 

A Treasury of Plays for Women. Little. 1922. 

A Treasury of Plays for Men. Little. 1923. 

Plays requiring only women or only men to cast. 

One Thousand and One Plays for the Little Theatre. (An index 
and guide.) Stewart. 1923. 


SHAY, FRANK and PIERRE LOVING. 


Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Stewart. 1920. 
Chosen from contemporary writers all over the world. 


SMITH, A. M. 
Short Plays by Representative Authors. Macmillan. 1920. 
Contains 12 plays. 


TATEOCK. JOHN S. P.. 18/o— and ROBERT G. MARTIN, 
editors. 


Representative English Plays. Century. 
Twenty-four plays from the Middle Ages to Oscar Wilde. 
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Questions 


. What are the plays of the “47 Workshop”? 


Name two anthologies of American plays. 
What is the best book of criticism on American drama? 


. What series of plays consists entirely of American plays? 
. Give the titles of four books on the technique of play-writing. 


Who has written a book on the Insurgent Theater? The Twentieth 
Century Theater? The People’s Theater? The Little Theater? 


- What playwrights have written books on the theater? 


8 What is the most extensive history of the theater? 


) 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


What book outlines a great many plots of plays? 

Who publishes a year-book of plays? 

Name an anthology of plays for children. 
Name three anthologies of one-act plays. 

Name two anthologies of American plays. 

What anthologies by Tatlock and by Matthews cover a long period of 
time? 

Name a book of criticism of modern English playwrights. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONTINENTAL DRAMA OF TODAY 


THE amount of Continental drama available in English transla- 
tion is creditably large, and the translations are, on the whole, 
adequate renderings of the originals. Some few translators have 
achieved distinction in their work; notably, William Archer with 
his translation of Ibsen; Edwin Bjorkman with Strindberg and 
Bjgrnson; Ludwig Lewisohn with Hauptmann; and above all, 
Arthur Symons with his difficult poetic translations of d’Annunzio’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” and Hofmannsthal’s “Electra.” 

“The Continental Drama of To-Day” by Barrett H. Clark 
(Holt) is a book of outlines which forms an excellent guide to 
foreign drama. The book of the greatest value in the study of 
contemporary drama, foreign or English, is Frank W. Chandler’s 
“Aspects of Modern Drama” (Macmillan). This is virtually an 
encyclopedia of plots. The bibliographical lists, the critical 
valuations, and the absorbing interest of the narratives make it 
one of the most readable of books. Many of the translations 
listed are included in T. H. Dickinson’s “Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists” lst and 2nd series, Houghton. 


Norway 


IBSEN, HENRIK. 1828-19006. 


Dramatic Works. Edited and translated by William Archer. 
1l vols. Scribner. 
1. Feast at Solhoug, 1856; Lady Inger, 1855; Love’s Comedy, 
1862. 
. Vikings, 1861; Pretenders, 1864. 
. Brand, 1866. 
. Peer Gynt, 1867. 
. Emperor and Galilean, (2 parts), 1873. 


, League of Youth, 1869; Pillars of Society, 1877. 
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7. A Doll’s House, 1879; Ghosts, 1881. 
8. An Enemy of the People, 1882; Wild Duck, 1884. 
9. Rosmersholm, 1886; The Lady from the Sea, 1888. 
10. Hedda Gabler, 1890; The Master Builder, 1892. 
11. Little Eyolf, 1894; John Gabriel Borkman, 1896; When We 
Dead Awaken, 1900. 
Dramatic Works. 5 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. Containing 11 
lays. 
f Selested Plays. 3 vols. Boni, Modern. Containing 9 plays. 
A Doll’s House. Appleton; Baker; Luce; Putnam. 
A Doll’s House. Little Eyolf. Luce. 
Plays. 12 vols. Baker. 
From Ibsen’s Workshop. Vol. 12 of the uniform edition. 
Scribner. 
Biography of Ibsen, by Edmund Gosse. Vol. 13 of uniform edi- 
tion. Scribner. 


Ibsen wrote twenty-eight plays of which all but seven have been 
translated into English. There are three periods traceable in 
Ibsen’s work. To the first period, which is called his romantic 
period, belong the poetical plays, “Brand” and “Peer Gynt,” and 
the historical plays, “The Pretenders” and “Emperor and Galilean.” 
To the second period, his sociological period, belong the “social” 
plays, “A Doll’s House,” “The Pillars of Society,” “Ghosts,” and 
“An Enemy of the People.” To the third period, the psychological 
period, belong the plays of “Little Eyolf,” “The Wild Duck,” “The 
Lady from the Sea,” and “The Master Builder,” which are all 
full of symbolism, mysticism, and allegory. 

Professor Chandler says in “Aspects of Modern Drama”: “OF 
the modern drama of ideas the chief exponent is Henrik Ibsen. 
He writes primarily for the intellectual. He wishes to do more 
than stir the feelings or win esthetic approval. He is interested in 
certain truths by which he believes men and women should be 
guided in their conduct. Having conceived such a truth, he de- 
velops a plot and characters to render it explicit.” 

Ibsen’s plays mark the turning point in modern drama. They 
were not only advanced in technique but also subversive in thought. 
“A Doll’s House,” still his most popular play among general 
readers, first brought him international reputation, and it was said 
at the time of its appearance that when “Nora” in the last act of 
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the play, goes out and slams the door, “the slamming of that door 
was heard all over Europe.” 


BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE. 1832-1910. 


Plays. First series. (The New System, 1879; The Gauntlet, 
1883; Beyond Strength, 1883.) Translated by E. Bjorkman. 
Scribner. 

Plays. Second series. (Love and Geography, 1885; Beyond 
Human Might. Laboremus. 1901.) Translated by E. Bjorkman. 
Scribner. 

Plays. Vol. 1. Three Comedies (The Newly Married Couple, 
1866; The Gauntlet; Leonarda, 1879.) Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Plays. Vol. II. Three Dramas. (The Editor, 1874; The Bank- 
rupt, 1875; The King, 1877.) Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Leonarda. Sergel. 

Sigurd Slembe, 1872. Sergel. 

Arnljot Gelline. 1870. A lyrical epic. American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 


“Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson is the first Norwegian poet who can in 
any sense be called national. The national genius, with its limita- 
tions as well as its virtues, has found its living embodiment in 
him.”—Professor Boyesen in “Essays on Scandinavian Literature.” 
(Scribner.) Bjgrnson is so popular as a writer in his native 
country that it is said that “to mention his name is like running 
up the flag of Norway.” 

Bjgrnson is the foremost poet and novelist of Norway and ranks 
next to Ibsen as a dramatist. Eleven of his novels are published 
by Macmillan and three by Houghton Mifflin. Bjgrnson’s earliest 
dramas were folk plays. “Sigurd Slembe” and “Sigurd the Cru- 
sader” are based on native sagas. His first dramatic triumph 
came with his historical play, “Mary, Queen of Scots.” This play 
is “eminently actable, presenting striking tableaux and situations,” 
and the character of Mary “lies half-way between the amorous 
young tigress of Swinburne and the statuesque martyr of Schiller.” 
(Boyesen.) “The Gauntlet” is Bjgrnson’s best-known play and 
probably his masterpiece. In this play and also in “Leonarda” he 
deals with the question of the “double standard.” “The New 
System” is a social satire, showing the “effect of the ‘small state’ 
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upon its citizens.” “Beyond Our Power,” also translated as “Be- 
yond Human Might,” deals with psycho-pathological phenomena. 
Among his lighter plays are “The Newly-Married Couple” and 
“Love and Geography.” “The Editor” concerns the tyranny of the 
press; “The Bankrupt,” financial honesty; “The King” satirizes 
the institution of royalty. 


Sweden 


STRINDBERG, AUGUST. 1849-1912. 

Plays. First series. (The Dream Play. 1902. The Link. 
The Dance of Death. 1901.) Translated by E. Bjorkman. 
Scribner. 

Plays. Second series. (Creditors. Pariah. Miss Julia. The 
Stronger. There Are Crimes and Crimes.) Translated by E. 
Bjorkman. Scribner. 

Plays. Third series. (Advent. Simoon. Swanwhite 1902. 
Debit and Credit. The Thunderstorm. After the Fire.) Trans- 
lated by E. Bjorkman. Scribner. 

Plays. Fourth series. (The Bridal Crown. The Spook Sonata. 
The First Warning. Gustavus Vasa. 1899.) Translated by E. 
Bjorkman. Scribner. 

Plays. Vol. I. (The Father. Countess Julie. The Stronger. 
The Outlaw.) Luce. 

Plays. Vol. II. (Comrades. Easter. Pariah. Facing Death.) 
Luce. 

Plays. Vol. III. (Swanwhite. Advent. The Storm.) Luce. 

Easter. 1901. Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Stew- 
art Kidd. 

Lucky Pehr. Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Stewart 
Kidd. 

Master Olof. (Religious political drama.) American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 

Miss Julie. The Creditor. The Stronger Woman. Motherly 
Love. Pariah. Simoon. Boni, Modern. 

Married. Boni, Modern. 


_ Strindberg is Sweden’s greatest dramatist. His pessimism and 
his hatred of women have won for him the title of “the Swedish 
Schopenhauer.” “The Father,” “Miss Julia,” “Creditors,” and 
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“Comrades” contain Strindberg’s severest arraignment of woman. 
Strindberg was three times married and three times divorced, and 
his woman-hating plays are thought to reflect many of his own 
marital difficulties. 

While Strindberg’s nature had its dark side, he was capable ot 
producing idealistic and beautiful plays. Of these “Lucky Pehr,” 
an allegorical play in five acts, is said to have greatly influenced 
Maeterlinck in the writing of “The Blue Bird.” “Swanwhite” is 
a fairy drama for children. “The Bridal Crown” is a folklore 
play, full of symbolism, and “The Dream Play” is of the most 
delicate fancy. 

Strindberg is a master of the one-act play, the dramatic form in 
which his influence has been greatest. “The Stronger” is a dra- 
matic monologue in which only two characters appear on the 
stage. “Pariah” is a dialogue between two men. “Motherlove” 
is a one-act play of the same theme as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 
“Simoon” deals with religious fanaticism. “Debit and Credit,” 
“The Storm,” and “The Spook Sonata” are other noteworthy one- 
act dramas. Of Strindberg’s “Plays of the Seasons,” “Easter,” 
“Midsummer,” “Christmas,” only the first has been translated. 


Spain 

Spanish Drama contains few names well-known to English 
readers. Lope de Vega (1562-1635) with his 1,800 plays is prac- 
tically unknown to us. Calderén (1600-1681), who left 120 
plays, is a more familiar name, owing to Edward Fitzgerald’s un- 
ceasing translation of him. (Dutton.) 

Modern Spanish drama is the subject of two recent books: 

Contemporary Spanish Dramatists. Translated by Charles A. 
Turrell. 1846—. Badger. 1919. 

Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. Translated and edited 
by Barrett H. Clark. 1890—. Stewart Kidd. 1922. 

Professor Clark’s volume is an anthology of translations with a 
critical preface. 


ECHEGARAY, JOSE. 1833-1916. 


The Great Galeoto. Four Seas. 
Also in “Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Dramatists,” see above. 


Mariana. French. 
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Echegaray is the best-known of the Spanish dramatists of today. 
His masterpiece, “The Great Galeoto,” has been produced in 
America under the title, “The World and His Wife,” an adaptation 
made by Charles Frederic Nirdlinger (Kennerley). A “Galeoto” 
is synonymous with a “go-between,” as Galeoto was the author of 
the book to which Dante makes Francesca attribute her sin with 
Paolo. Suspicion is the go-between in this play, suspicion which 
tends to create the evil it suspects. 

Nearly all of Echegaray’s plays deal with the theme of honor, 
one of the most frequent themes in the plays of Lope de Vega and 
of Calderon. ‘Mariana’ deals with the honor of the sex-relation; 
“Madman or Saint” with the honor of an idealist. “Mariana” is 
theatrical, melodramatic, and full of bloodshed. “Madman or 
Saint” bears an inevitable resemblance to “Don Quixote.” 

Echegaray was awarded the Nobel Prize for the idealistic strain 
of his work. His plays are essentially romantic; the plots, while 
ordinary, are well constructed. While Echegaray’s dramas are 
said to be thoroughly national in spirit, they show no trace of 
modernity. 


PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO. 1845-1920. 


Electra. 1901. Sergel; Badger, Contemporary Spanish Drama- 
tists. 

The Duchess of San Quentin. 1894. Dutfheld. (In ‘“Master- 
pieces of Modern Spanish Drama.”’) 

Grandfather. Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 


One of the most prolific of modern Spanish writers. He wrote 
a long series of historical novels of Spanish nineteenth century his- 
tory. Of his novels, “Dona Perfecta,” (Harper) is the best known. 


BENAVENTE, JACINTO. 1866— 


Plays. First series. (His Widow’s Husband. La Malquerida. 
The Evil Doers of Good. The Bonds of Interest.) Translated by 
John Underhill. Scribner. 

Plays. Second series. (No Smoking. Princess Bebe. Autum- 
nal Roses. The Governor’s Wife.) Translated by John Underhill. 


Scribner. 


Plays. Third series. (The Prince Who Learned Everything 
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Out of Books. Saturday Night. In the Clouds. The Truth.) 
Translated by John G. Underhill, Scribner. 


Italy 


PLAYS OF THE ITALIAN THEATER 


Luce, 1921. Trans. by Isaac Goldberg. 

Contents: G. Verga, The Wolf Hunt; E. L. Morselli, Water 
upon Fire; Gastone, the Animal Tamer; S. Lopez, The Sparrow; 
L. Pirandello, Sicilian Limes. 


GIACOSA, GIUSEPPE. 1847-1906. 
Three Plays. (The Stronger. Like Falling Leaves. Sacred 


Ground). Little. Same in separate volumes. Sergel. 

The Wager. A Poetic Comedy in one act. French. 

Unhappy Love. Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 

Modern Italian drama begins with Giacosa, who with Gerolamo 
Rovetta, was the founder of a new school. Few of the modern 
Italian dramatists have been translated into English. The best 
guide to the contemporary dramatists in Italy is “Plays and Play- 
ers in Modern Italy” by Addison McLeod. (Sergel.) 


D’ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE. 1864— 


The Daughter of Jorio. 1907. Little. 

Francesca Da Rimini. 1902. Stokes. 

La Gioconda. 1901. Sergel. And in Dickinson’s “Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists” 2nd Series. 

The Dead City. 1900. Laird. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio is called a “decadent,” because of the mor- 
bid and revolting nature of many of his themes. The dramatic 
quality of his plays and the beauty of their style make him the 
greatest dramatist in Italy today. Charlton Andrews in “The 
Drama of Today” speaks of d’Annunzio as a dramatist “whose main 
achievement has been that of restoring Italian literature to a deep 
interest in its own past.” To do this, d’Annunzio takes his plots 
from early Italian literature. 
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PIRANDELLO, LUIGI. 1867— 


Three Plays. Dutton. 1922. 

Contents: Six Characters in Search of an Author; Henry 4th; 
Right You Are (If You Think So) ; 

The Late Mattia Pascal, (novel), trans. by A. Livingston. Dutton. 
1923. 


When Pirandello began to write, he wrote poetry, and by 1889 
he had produced six volumes of verse. In 1894 he published his 
first collection of short stories. His scattered short stories, about 
three hundred and sixty-five in number, are to be collected in 24 
volumes. He is definitely accepted in Italy as a writer of short 
satirical stories, which have gained for him the title of the “oay 
pessimist.” 

- The presentation of “Six Characters in Search of an Author” in 
Rome in 1921 resulted in a riot and Pirandello’s fame as a drama- 
tist was made over night. 


France 
BRIEUX, EUGENE. 1858— 


Three Plays. Preface by Bernard Shaw. (The Three Daugh- 
ters of M. Dupont. 1896. Damaged Goods. 1901. Maternity. 
1903.) Brentano. 

Two Plays. (The Escape. 1896. Blanchette. 1892.) Luce. 

Woman on Her Own. 1912. False Gods. The Red Robe. 
1900. Brentano. 

Artists’ Families. 1890. A Comedy in three acts. 1890, 
Doubleday. 

The Red Robe in Dickinson’s “Chief Contemporary Dramatists.” 


It was Bernard Shaw who “discovered” Brieux. The swift suc- 
cess of the “Three Plays” by Brieux owed much to Shaw’s preface 
of extravagant recommendation. In this preface Brieux is hailed 
as “the greatest French playwright since Moliére.” 

Brieux is known as “the thesis dramatist par excellence.” In 
“Contemporary French Dramatists” (Stewart Kidd) Barrett H. 
Clark points out that in Brieux’s plays there is too much of what 
Jules Lemaitre called “the appearance of a Q. E. D.” Some of the 
plays are so frankly propaganda and “stage pamphleteering” that 
they read like tracts. In “The Three Daughters of M. Dupont” 
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Brieux attacks the French marriage of convenience; in “Damaged 
Goods” the conspiracy of silence in regard to sex; in “Maternity” 
race suicide and illegitimacy. “The Red Robe” (La Robe Rouge), 
an attack upon French law courts, is regarded in France as 
Brieux’s masterpiece. 

The “Handbook of Brieux’s Plays” by P. V. Thomas, is pub- 
lished by Luce. W. H. Scheifley has written “Brieux and Contem- 
porary French Society.” (Putnam.) 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. 1862— 


Dramatic Works. 11 vols. Dodd. 

Princess Maleine. 1889. 

The Intruder, 1890, and other plays. 

Pélléas and Mélisande, 1892, and other plays. 

Aglavaine and Selysette. 1891. 

Sister Beatrice. 1899. Ardiane and Barbe Bleue. 1899. 

Joyzelle, 1903. Monna Vanna. 1902. 

The Miracle of St. Anthony. 1905. 

The Blue Bird. 1909. 

Mary Magdalene. 1910. 

The Burgomaster of Stilemonde. 1918. 

The Betrothal. (Sequel to the Blue Bird.) 

Three Plays. (Alladine and Palomides. The Interior. The 
Death of Tintagiles.) Brentano. 

The Cloud That Lifted. Two Plays. Century. 1923. 

Maeterlinck’s dramatic work may be divided into two classes: 
his symbolical dramas, and his dramas of character and action. 
Many of his symbolical dramas belong to the “static drama,” in 
which there is more atmosphere than action. His early plays are 
all symbolical and decidedly gruesome. “The Intruder,” “The 
Seven Princesses,” and “The Blind” deal with fear in the presence 
of oncoming death. 

With “Pélléas and Mélisande” Maeterlinck turned to the drama 
of action and produced a play similar in theme to “Paolo and 
Francesca.” “Aglavaine and Selysette” is practically a reversal of 
the same plot, showing two women in love with the same man. 
“Monna Vanna” is Maeterlinck’s strongest drama of action, and 
probably his masterpiece. It is the story of a woman undishonored 
by the sale of her honor. 

In “Sister Beatrice” and in “Mary Magdalene,” Maeterlinck 
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chose a religious theme. The first is a miracle play of the Virgin 
Mary, and the second goes to the New Testament for its subject. 

Maeterlinck’s best-known play, “The Blue Bird,” a Christmas 
pantomime, mingles symbolism and allegory with a meaning obvi- 
ous enough for the understanding of children. It has been told in 
prose form for children by Georgette Leblanc (Dodd); and the 
sequel, “The Betrothal,” has been similarly adapted under the title, 
“Tyltyl,” (Dodd). 


ROSTAND, EDMOND. 1868-1915. 


Plays. Trans. by H. D. Norman, 2 vols. Macmillan. 192]. 

Contents: vol. 1 

Romantics; Princess Far Away (1895); Woman of Samaria 
(1897) ; Cyrano de Bergerac (1897); vol 2. The Eaglet (1900) ; 
Chantecler (1910) 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Stokes; Crowell; Translated by Brian 
Hooker, Holt. 

Chantecler. Duffield. 

La Princesse Lointaine. Stokes. (Same in English verse.) 
Badger. 

L’Aiglon. Harper. 

The Romancers (in prose). French. 


Rostand, the greatest dramatist of modern France, wrote only 
poetic drama. The fact that all his plays are written in verse 
makes them especially difficult of translation. Their full beauty 
can never be known to English readers. 

“The Romancers” is a delightfully gay satire of youth’s quest 
of romance. “La Princesse Lointaine” (The Far-Away Princess) 
is a retelling of the old legend of the troubadour Rudel who loved 
the beautiful Melissande, Countess of Tripoli, whom he had never 
seen. His journey from Provence to visit the far-away princess 
ends with his death in the arms of the lady of his dreams. Robert 
Browning has written on the same theme in his poem, “Rudel and 
they Lady jof “ivinohi’ | “La Prinvesss Lointaine,” because of the 
lyrical quality of the verse, is the most untranslatable of all Ros- 
tand’s plays. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” Rostand’s masterpiece, is based on the 
life of an early French novelist and dramatist, Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1619-55), who was the author of a “Comic History of the 
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Moon,” a work which supplied Rostand with some of the lines 
of his play. 

“L’Aiglon” (The Eaglet) is a dramatization of the life of Na- 
poleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt. ‘“Chantecler,” the drama 
of the barnyard, a satire upon modern society, is a play rich 
in symbolism and allegory. Marco F. Liberma has written an 
interesting explanation of the philosophy of this play in “The 
Story of Chantecler.” Rostand’s play “La Samaritaine,” the story 
of the Woman of Samaria, is as yet untranslated into English. 


Germany and Austria 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN. 1857— 


Honor. 1888. French. 

Magda. 1893. French. 

Morituri. 1896 (Three one-act plays: Teja. Fritzchen. The 
Eternal Masculine.) Scribner. 

The Vale of Contentment. 1896. In Dickinson’s “Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists,” Ist. Series. 

The Joy of Living. 1902. Translated by Edith Wharton. 
Scribner. 

Fires of St. John. Luce. 

Roses. 1907. (Four one-act plays: Streaks of Light. Mar- 
got. The Last Visit. The Far-Away Princess.) Scribner. 


Sudermann is the great craftsman of the German stage. His 
plays are theatrical in technique, and studied in stage effects. 
The volume called “Morituri” (those about to die) is made up 
of three studies of “the effect of approaching death upon 
character.” 

Sudermann’s longest play, “The Joy of Living,” has been trans- 
lated by Mrs. Edith Wharton. This play and “Magda” and “The 
Fires of St. John” all picture Sudermann’s favorite heroine, the 
woman with a past. Professor Chandler classifies the heroines of 
these three plays among the “self-justified sinners” for whose errors 
the author, too, asks indulgence. 

Sudermann’s treatment of the New Testament story of John the 
Baptist is different from that of other dramatists in that the prophet 
and not Salome is the central figure. 
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Sudermann’s novels are as famous as his plays. His greatest 
work of fiction is “The Song of Songs” (Huebsch.) Other novels 
are: “Dame Care” (Boni & Liveright); “Regina” (Lane), and 
“The Indian Lily” (Huebsch). His autobiography was published in 
1923, “The Book of My Youth,” (Harper). 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART. 1862— 


Dramatic Works. 8 vols. Huebsch. 

Vols. 1 and 2. Social Dramas. 7 plays. 

Vol. 3. Domestic Dramas. 4 plays. 

Vols. 4 and 5. Symbolic and Legendary Dramas. 6 plays. 
Vol. 6. Later Dramas in Prose. 3 plays. 

Vol. 7. Miscellaneous Dramas, 5 plays. 

Vol. 8. to come. 

The Weavers. 1892. Huebsch. 

The Sunken Bell. 1897. Doubleday. 


Hauptmann, the foremost dramatist of modern Germany, is an 
undying experimenter in dramatic forms. Barrett Clark in “The 
Continental Drama of Today” writes of Hauptmann: “He is far 
from successful as a dramatist, and still seems uncertain as to 
which kind of play form best suits him.” The classification of 
his dramas as social, domestic, symbolic, legendary, and miscel- 
laneous, shows what varied types he has attempted. He writes 
tragedies as well as comedies; poetic dramas and prose dramas; 
folk dramas and modern sociological plays. 

“The Sunken Bell,” Hauptmann’s most famous play, is in verse. 
It is an allegorical play on the quest of the ideal, similar in theme 
to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” which is also in verse, and to “The Master 
Builder.” 

“The Weavers” is an unusual play in that the interest centers not 
in an individual, but in a crowd of industrial workers. The 
theme of the conflict between capital and labor, and the staging 
of the weavers’ strike is repeated by Galsworthy in “Strife.” 

His fiction includes “The Fool in Christ,” “The Heretic of 
Soana,” “Atlantis” and “Phantom,” (all Huebsch.) 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR. 1862— 
Anatol, 1893, Paraphrased by Granville Barker, Little. 
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Three plays. (The Lonely Way. 1904. Intermezzo. 1906. 
Countess Mizzie. 1909). Translated by E. Bjorkman. Little. 

Comedies of Words and other plays. (The Hour of Recogni- 
tion. The Big Scene. The Festival of Bacchus. His Helpmate. 
1899. Literature.) Stewart Kidd. 

Anatol and other plays. (Living Hours. 1902. The Green 
Cockatoo. 1899.) Boni, Modern. 

Light 0’ Love. 1895. Sergel. 

Viennese Idylls. (Short sketches). Luce. 

Dr. Schnitzler is a Viennese physician who first became known 
in this country for his very unusual “Anatol,” a sequence of 
dramatic episodes, “seven vignettes connected only by the fact that 
they present seven different scenes out of the love adventures of 
the same idle worldling.” Schnitzler is essentially a dramatic 
impressionist, and his best work is done in the form of the one- 
act play. Horace B. Samuel in “Modernities” (Dutton), writing 
of “Anatol,” speaks of “the racy ripple of the dialogue, the subtle 
malice of the characterization, and the general verve and irony 
of these most sparkling of comedies.” 


WEDEKIND, FRANK. 1864-1918. 


Tragedies of Sex. Boni. 1923. 

Containing: The Awakening of Spring. 1891; Erdgeist. 1895; 
Pandora’s Box. 1904; Damnation. 

The Awakening of Spring; Such Is Life. Brown. 

Wedekind is best known in this country for his “children’s 
tragedy,” “The Awakening of Spring,” a play in which the author 
appears in the unconvincing role of a reformer, advocating sex 
instruction for the young. 

“The Earth Spirit” and its sequel, “Pandora’s Box,” form the 
terrible tragedy of “Lulu,” the “epic of the courtesan,” which 
Horace B. Samuel in “Modernities” suggests might well be called 
“The Harlot’s Progress.” 

Professor Chandler characterizes Wedekind as “the principal ex- 
ponent of fleshly eroticism” on the modern stage. “He has no 
conception of love as sentiment, like Schnitzler; or of love as 
beauty, like d’Annunzio. . . . For Wedekind, love is lust pure and 
simple, and lust is life.” 
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HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON. 1874— 


Electra. 1903. Translated by Arthur Symons. Brentano. 
Death and the Fool. 1900. Four Seas; Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 
Madonna Dianora. Badger; Four Seas. 

Venice Preserved. 1904. Badger. 

The Death of Titan. A dramatic fragment, in memory of 
Arnold Bocklin. Four Seas. 

Hofmannsthal’s plays are all written in verse. His lines are 
surpassingly beautiful and fairly well adapted for stage presenta- 
tion. His masterpiece, “Electra,” a tragedy in one act, is a modern 
treatment of the old Greek saga told by A®schylus in the 
“Coephori,” by Sophocles in “Electra,” and by Euripides in 
“Electra.” Hofmannsthal’s version has been set to music by 
Richard Strauss. 

“Death and the Fool” has been called “a modern Faust in minia- 
ture.” It is the story of a man whom Death overtakes before he 
has ever really lived. 

Hofmannsthal is fond of rewriting the stories of other men. In 
“Venice Preserved” he has taken the famous old English drama 
of the same title written by Thomas Otway in the seventeenth 
century and reinterpreted it. 


Hungarian 


MOLNAR, FRANZ. 1878— 


Liliom; a legend in 7 scenes and a prologue. English texts by 
B. F. Glazer. Boni. 1921. i 

Fashions For Men, and The Swan. English texts by B. F. Glazer. 
Boni. 1922. 


Franz Molnar in “Liliom” has written with imagination and 
beauty a play which shows the inarticulate courage, faith, and 
humanity of a side-show barker. The plot idea is strikingly origi- 
nal and so well handled that the imagination of the audience never 
fails to grasp the author’s subtlest suggestion. The stage success 
of the play in New York first brought Molnar into prominence in 
America. Molnar has written a score of one-act plays which have 
been published from time to time in magazines but have not as yet 
been issued in book form. Most of these are clever plays so 
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Freudian that a natural suspicion that Molnar is quietly ridiculing 
the cult often seems justified. 


Russian 


[Modern Russian dramatists are treated in the chapter on Russian 


literature. | 
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Questions 


. What five different publishers issue translations of “A Doll’s House” ? 
. What two poetic dramas by Ibsen have been translated in the original 


meter? 


. Who has translated Ibsen’s collected works? 
. Who is Sweden’s greatest dramatist? 
. What historical play did Bjornson write? 


Name a child’s play by Strindberg. 
What four publishers issue translations of “Countess Julia” ? 


- Who wrote “The Gauntlet” ? Name two editions of it. 

. What play of Strindberg’s influenced Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” ? 

. What French dramatist is called “the thesis dramatist” ? 

. Of what dramatist is it said that “to mention his name is like running 


up the flag of Norway” ? 


. Name two guides to Brieux’s plays. 

. What play of Brieux’s is most highly regarded abroad? 

. What is the sequel to “The Blue Bird” ? 

. What religious plays did Maeterlinck write? 

. Name two translations of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

. What Spanish dramatist has won the Nobel prize? 

. Name three versions of “The Great Galeoto.” 

. Recommend a book on Spanish drama. On Italian drama. 

. How many plays by d’Annunzio have been translated? 

. Name two dramatists who wrote plays entitled “The Far-Away Princess.” 
. Who is the foremost living dramatist of Germany? 

_ Who wrote “Anatol” ? Who paraphrased it in English? Who wrote 


the Preface? 


. What play of Hauptmann’s recalls Galsworthy’s “Strife” ? 
. What is the theme of “Professor Bernhardi” ? 
. What play by Hofmannsthal has been set to music? 


CHAPTER XIX 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMA 


THE English drama has twice been dead and has come to life 
again. After Shakespeare it met a violent death in the closing of 
the theaters at the instigation of the Puritans. The Restoration 
drama of Dryden and Congreve was short-lived, and from the 
death of Congreve until the rise of Jones, Pinero, and Shaw, 
English drama has been without a master, save for a brief flaming 
of genius in Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

In “The Connecticut Yankee and Other Essays” (Yale), Pro- 
fessor Beers has this well-worded comment on the revival of Eng- 
lish drama: 

“The English drama has been dead for nearly two hundred years. 
Mr. Gosse says that in 1700 the English had the most vivacious 
school of comedy in Europe. Ten years later the drama was 
moribund and in 1747 its epitaph was spoken by Garrick in the 
sonorous prologue written by Dr. Johnson for the opening of 
Drury Lane. 

“Then, as now, the opera and the spectacular show drown the 
legitimate drama from the stage. The theater indeed is not dead; 
it has continued to live and flourish. As an institution it has a 
life of its own. 

“When it is asserted that the British drama has been dead for 
nearly two hundred years, what is really meant is that the literary 
vitality went out of it some two centuries ago and has not yet 
come back. Literary forms have their period. It is hard to say 
what causes the breath to enter, inspire, and then desert.” 

The Renaissance of English drama was a brilliant one, starting 
as it did with the plays of Wilde and Shaw. The most striking 
things about this revival is that it was all brought about by novel- 
ists. The dramatists of today were the fiction writers of yester- 
day. Even Wilde and Shaw deserted the novel for the play. The 
best dramatists of today, Barrie, Galsworthy, Maugham, Bennett 
are ex-novelists. 
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JONES, HENRY ARTHUR. 1851— 


Among his best known plays are: 

Saints and Sinners. Macmillan. 1884. 

The Dancing Girl. French. 1891. 

Michael and His Lost Angel. Macmillan. 1896. 
The Maneceuvres of Jane. French. 1898. 

Mrs. Dane’s Defence. French. 1900. 
Whitewashing Julia. French. 1903. 

The Case of Rebellious Susan. French. 1894. 
Dolly Reforming Herself. French. 1908. 
Mary Goes First. Doubleday. 1914. 

The Lie. Doran. 1915. 


Jones was one of the earliest “reformers” of the Victorian 
drama. He was “‘a propagandist of the theater,” and was always 
campaigning in its behalf. His interest in such questions as a 
national theater, the censorship of plays, the printing of plays, and 
the portrayal of religious life on the stage, led him to write almost 
as many prefaces and essays as Bernard Shaw. 

Jones is regarded primarily as the moralist militant of the Eng- 
lish stage. Thomas H. Dickinson in “The Contemporary Drama 
of England” says that Jones “was one of the first to realize the 
potency of the play in social reform. . . . The social-mindedness 
which he displays as a playwright characterizes all his thinking on 
the theater.” 

The interest of Jones’s plays is mainly sociological. He strove 
to give the theater a new function, to make it a social force. Pro- 
fessor Chandler in “Aspects of Modern Drama” shows that Jones’s 
favorite hero is the priestly hero. He has created a gallery of 
clergymen almost as large as Anthony Trollope’s. A minister of 
the Church figures in “A Clerical Error,” “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” 
“The Crusaders,” “The Hypocrites,” “Whitewashing Julia”; and 
three times he has made use of the device of a clergyman’s public 
confession of guilt—in ‘Saints and Sinners,” in “Judah,” and in 
“Michael and his Lost Angel.” 

Jones is a believer in the printing of plays for readers. Both 
“The Divine Gift” and “The Theater of Ideas” were published 
before being produced on the stage. 
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PINERO, SIR ARTHUR WING. 1855— 


Among his best known plays are: 

The Magistrate. Baker. 1885. 

The Amazons. Baker. 1893. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Baker. 1893. 

The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Baker. 1895. 

Trelawny of the Wells. Dramatic Publishing Co. 1898. 

The Gay Lord Quex. Baker. 1899. 

Iris. Baker. 1901. 

Letty. Baker. 1905. 

The Squire. French. 1905. 

Mid-Channel. Baker. 1909. 

The Social Plays. Edited by Clayton Hamilton. Dutton, 
Authorized Library Edition. To be completed in five volumes. 

Vol. I. contains “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Vol. II. “The Gay Lord Quex” and 
“Tris.” Vol. III. “Letty” and “His House in Order.” Vol. IV. 
“The Thunderbolt” and “Mid-Channel.” Vol. V. to come. 


Pinero has been called “the playwright’s playwright,” because 
his technical skill in play construction is at present the supreme 
example for brother technicians. He has dramatic talent com- 
bined with theatrical talent to a high degree. The difference 
between these talents, and the rarity of their combination, he has 
pointed out in his lecture on Robert Louis Stevenson, published 
by the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University. Pinero is an 
expert craftsman of the theater. His plays were above all writ- 
ten for the stage. They make better acting than reading. Many 
of them are known as “actor proof” they are so well built that 
not even poor acting can spoil them. 

His art is always greater than his subject matter. As Mr. 
Dickinson in “The Contemporary Drama of England” says, he 
“creates men and women excellently but thoughts only indiffer- 
ently . . . this explains his failure when he starts his play with 
an idea and his invariable success when he starts with a group 
of people.” The greater number of his plays are “domestic 
dramas” or “sex dramas.” Unlike Henry Arthur Jones, Pinero 
shows no interest in social questions. Mr. Moses in “Representa- 
tive British Dramas” says: “In the application of the word 
‘social’ to Pinero, critics approach the very weakest side of his 
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talent as a playwright, and of his claim to position in the British 
drama as a thinker.” 

Pinero’s name is pronounced with the accent on the second syl- 
lable. 

“The Enchanted Cottage” was played in New York in the winter 
of 1922-23. 


WILDE, OSCAR. 1856-1900. 


Works. 15 vols. Putnam, Ravenna Edition. 

Works. 12 vols. Doubleday, Patron’s Edition. 

An Ideal Husband. 1899. Baker; Putnam. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. 1899. Baker; Four Seas; 
French; Putnam, Ariel. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. 1892. Baker; Putnam, Ariel; French. 

A Woman of No Importance. 1894. Baker; Putnam. 

The Duchess of Padua. (Verse tragedy.) 1891. Putnam. 

Salomé. 1894. Luce; Dodd; Putnam; Mosher. 

Vera, or The Nihilists. 1902. Putnam. 

Plays. Complete in one volume. Cosmopolitan. One of a 
five-volume thin paper set. 

(See also p. 154) 

“Wilde was the first to produce a play which depends almost 
entirely for its success on brilliant talk. In this field Shaw is 
conspicuous. It was Wilde who taught him how, Wilde who, in 
four light comedies, gave the English stage something it had been 
without for a century. His comedies are irresistibly clever, sparkle 
with wit, with a flippant and insolent levity . . . the plots amount 
to almost nothing: talk, not the play, is the thing.” (A. Edward 
Newton in “The Amenities of Book Collecting.”) 

“One cannot say that, without Wilde, Shaw would not have been; 
but one can say that had Oscar Wilde possessed Shaw’s social 
conscience, his plays would not have rung false.” (Montrose J. 
Moses.) 

“Salomé,” written by Wilde in French, is published by Luce 
both in French and in English. The translation was made by 
Lord Alfred Douglas and illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD. 1856— 


Works complete in 20 volumes. Brentano. 
Dramatic works are: 
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Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 2 vol. 1898. 

Unpleasant Plays contains: Widowers’ Houses. The Phi- 
landerer. Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

Pleasant Plays contains: Arms and the Man. Candida. The 
Man of Destiny. You Never Can Tell. 

Three Plays for Puritans. 1900. 

Containing: The Devil’s Disciple. Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

Man and Superman. 1903. 

John Bull’s Other Island, 1904, and Major Barbara. 1905. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. 1906. Getting Married. 1908. The 
Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet. 1909. 

Press Cuttings. 1909. 

Misalliance. 1910. Fanny’s First Play. 1911. Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets. 1910. 

Androcles and the Lion. Pygmalion. Overruled. 1912. 

Heartbreak House. 1917. The Great Catherine. 1913. Play- 
lets of the War. (O’F laherty, V. C.; The Inca of Perusalem; 
Augustus Does His Bit; The Bolshevik Princess, 1915, 1916) 

Back to Methuselah. 1921. 

(Most of the above plays also published separately both by 
Brentano and French.) 

Dramatic Opinions and Essays. Brentano. 1907. 

(See also p. 306) 

Shaw is the bookseller’s dramatist. He is the anomalous in- 
stance of a playwright who was a success in book form before he 
was a success on the stage; or, to be more exact, he was a failure 
on the stage until after he was a success in book form. His seven 
“Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant” and his three “Plays for Pur- 
itans” were all written before 1900, and all but one presented 
on the stage. Not one met with noticeable success and most were 
downright failures. In 1898 appeared Shaw’s first printed volume 
of plays, “Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant.” The instant pop- 
ularity of these led to their re-trial in the theater where they met 
with conspicuous success. The fact that Shaw’s early plays all 
had a large reading public before they had an audience is repeated 
in the case of his later work as well. 

Shaw’s best plays are what he calls “discussion plays.” “Man 
and Superman,” his longest play, is usually regarded as his master- 
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piece. His one play in verse, “The Admirable Bashville,” is a 
dramatization of his novel “Cashel Byron’s Profession.” 


BARRIE, SIR JAMES MATTHEW. 1860— 


The Professor’s Love Story. Scribner. 1895. 

Quality Street. Scribner. 1903. French. 

The Admirable Crichton. Doran. 1903. Scribner; French. 

Half Hours. Scribner. 1914. French. (Pantaloon—The Twelve- 
Pound Look—Rosalind—The Will.) 

Der Tag. Scribner. 1914. 

Peter Pan. (Retold and arranged by Frederick Orville Perkins.) 
Silver, Burdett. 1904. 

Echoes of the War. Scribner. 1918. (The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals—The New Word—Barbara’s Wedding—A Well- 
Remembered Voice.) 

Alice Sit-by-the Fire. Scribner. 1905. 

What Every Woman Knows. Scribner. 1908. French. 

A Kiss For Cinderella. Scribner. 1916. 

Dear Brutus. Scribner. 1922. 

(See also p. 403) 


“Until very recently, Barrie has refused to print his plays; one 
reason for this was that since they were written to be produced, 
much of the charm and atmosphere would be lost if the dialogue 
were reduced to cold type. Finally, however, he has found a way 
of creating this necessary atmosphere: the stage-directions in his 
few printed plays supply the much-feared deficiency, and it is to 
be doubted whether the imaginative reader loses much by not 
seeing the plays on the stage.” (Barrett H. Clark in “The British 
and American Drama of To-Day.”) 

Barrie’s plays are typographically unique in that the dialogue 
is printed to a large extent in conversational form as in a novel, 
without indicating the separate réles by name. The stage busi- 
ness is given in the form of descriptive narrative. 


CHAMBERS, CHARLES HADDON. 1860-1921. 


The Idler. French. 1891. 
The Tyranny of Tears. Baker. 1899. 
The Saving Grace. Brentano. 1918. 
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“Haddon Chambers brought from New South Wales a little note 
of the Empire into English drama. His best play is ‘The 
Tyranny of Tears’ persistently referred to as showing a Wilde 
influence,” Thomas H. Dickinson. 

Mr. Charlton Andrews speaks of the unusual theme employed 
by Chambers in “his quaintly humorous and pathetic play, 
‘Passers-by.’ In the Beatrice Dainton of this piece, too, we find 
a role of actual heroic martyrdom.” 


SUTRO, ALFRED. 1863— 

His principle plays are: 

The Walls of Jericho. French. 1904. 

The Perplexed Husband. French. 1911. 

Five Little Plays. Brentano. 1913. (The Man in the Stalls— 
The Man on the Kerb—The Open Door—The Bracelet—A Mar- 
riage Has Been Arranged.) 

Freedom. Brentano. 1916. 


Sutro, while nearly as prolific as Jones and Pinero, is far less 
significant as a playwright. His plays are “smartly written” and 
always entertaining and amusing. His cardinal rule for play- 
writing Mr. Charlton Andrews gives as “Never be dull.” He 
succeeds best in the artificial comedy of manners, which he pat- 
terns on foreign models. 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL. 1864— 


The Melting Pot. Macmillan. 1908. French. 
The War God. Macmillan. 1911. 

The Next Religion. Macmillan. 1912. 
Plaster Saints. Macmillan. 1914. 

The Cockpit. Macmillan. 1921. 


Zangwill’s plays all belong to “the drama of social criticism.” 
The conception of America in his masterpiece as “God’s crucible, 
the great melting pot where all the races of Europe are melting 
and refining” is so adequately set forth that many critics feel that 
“the great American drama” has been written by an Englishman. 
He is also the author of several novels and many short stories, 
“The King of the Schnorrers” (Macmillan), Ghetto Comedies 
(Macmillan) etc. 
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BENNETT, ARNOLD. 1867— 


Cupid and Commonsense. Doran. 1908. 

What the Public Wants. Doran. 1909. 

The Honeymoon. Doran; French. 1911. 

Milestones. (In collaboration with Edward Knoblock.) Doran. 
1912. 

The Great Adventure. Doran; French. 1913. 

The Title. Doran. 1918. 

Sacred and Profane Love. Doran. 1919. 

The Love Match. Doran. 1922. 

(See also p. 411, 554) 


Since the entrance of Barrie, Galsworthy, and Bennett into the 
field of the drama, the “ambidexterous” novelist-dramatist has 
become a familiar figure in contemporary letters. Bennett’s turn- 
ing to the drama was rather in a spirit of bravado. He challenged 
the statement that it was “more difficult to write a play than a 
novel,” and claimed that “no technique is so crude and simple as 
the technique of the stage.” His easy success in the drama is sup- 
posed to disprove the difficulty of the form. 

“Cupid and Commonsense” has the theater for its theme. “The 
Great Adventure” is a dramatization of his novel, “Buried Alive.” 
“What the Public Wants” is “a travesty of modern newspaper 
methods.” “Milestones,” a history of a family through three gen- 
erations, seems to have been written in deliberate defiance of the 
time-honored dramatic law of the “three unities,” which orders 
that a play shall depict “one action, in one day, in one place.” 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. 1867— 


Plays. 

First Series. Putnam; 1916. Scribner. 
The Silver Box. 1906. 

Joy. 1907. 

Strife. 1909. 

Second Series. Scribner. 1913. 
The Eldest Son. 1912. 

The Little Dream. 1911. 
Justice. 1910. 
Third Series. Scribner. 1914. 
The Fugitive. 1913. 
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The Pigeon. 1912. 
The Mob. 1914. 

Fourth Series. Scribner. 1920. 
A Bit O’ Love. 1915. 

The Foundations. 1920. 
The Skin Game. 1920. 

Fifth Series. Scribner. 1923. 
A Family Man. 1921. 
Loyalties. 1922. 

Windows. 1922. 
Six Short Plays. Scribner. 1921. 
(See also p. 413) 


Galsworthy’s plays are in the nature of social documents. ‘The 
Pigeon” treats fully of the futility of charity toward the “sub- 
merged tenth.” “Strife” deals with the war between capital and 
labor; “Justice” with the horrors of the prison system; “The 
Mob” with the jingoism of the South African war; “The Silver 
Box” with the subject of “one law for the rich and one law for 
the poor.” 

Mr. Dickinson says of Galsworthy: “He undertook play writing 
as no artistic enterprise but as an opportunity in propaganda. 
. . . With him a play is a studious documenting of a social case 
without partisanship and without heat.” The charge of using the 
drama for purposes of propaganda is hard to sustain against Gals- 
worthy if we admit that he presents the “social case without 
partisanship.” Galsworthy holds no brief in any case. He is 
not a reformer but an observer, although his observations have 
led to reform, as in the case of “Justice” and the prison evils. 


PHILLIPS, STEPHEN. 1868-1915. 


Collected Plays. Macmillan. 1921. 

Containing: Aylmer’s Secret; Ulysses; Sin of David; Nero; 
Faust; Pietro de Siena; Paola and Francesca. Lane. 1899. 

(See also p. 158) 


KENNEDY, CHARLES RANN. 1871— 


The Servant in the House. Harper; 1908. French. 
The Winterfeast. Harper. 1908. 
The Terrible Meek. Harper. 1911. 
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The Idol Breaker. Harper. 1914. 


Mr. Kennedy stands supreme in the field of the homiletic 
drama. He writes modern morality plays, each in the nature of 
a sermon. His most successful play, “The Servant in the House,” 
which introduces the figure of the Christ upon the stage, is a 
memorable achievement in that it gave offence to no one. 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. 1874— 


The Tragedy of Pompey the Great. Macmillan. 1901. 

The Tragedy ofi Nan, and other plays. Macmillan. 1909. 

Philip the King. Macmillan. 1914. 

The Faithful. Macmillan. 1915. 

The Locked Chest and The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight. Macmillan. 
1916. 

Good Friday. Macmillan. 19106. 

Collected Poems and Plays. 2v. Macmillan. 1919. 

Volume II contains the plays. 

Esther and Berenice. Macmillan. 1922. 

Mellony Holtspur. Macmillan. 1923. 

A King’s Daughter. Macmillan. 1923. 

The Taking of Helen. Macmillan. 1923. 

(See also pp. 159, 302) 


Masefield is primarily a poet. “The Tragedy of Nan” is the 
only one of his dramas with considerable stage value and though 
most of his other plays have been presented on the stage, only “The 
Tragedy of Nan” has attracted an average audience. This play, 
remarkable in its conception and style, is one of the finest trag- 
edies of recent years. Masefield says of it, “Tragedy at its best is a 
vision of the heart of life. The heart of life can only be laid 
bare in the agony and exaltation of dreadful acts.” He believes 
that a vision of spiritual strife and agony is exalting and that by 
such visions men may be brought to a knowledge of things eternal. 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET. 1874— 


The Circle. Doran. 1921. 

East of Suez. Doran. 1922. 

Rain (adapted from Maugham’s short story, “Miss Thompson” 
by John Colton and Clemence Randolph). Boni. 1923. 

(See also p. 415) 
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Maugham, who is a physician, began his literary career as a play- 
wright. His most striking success as a dramatist has been an 
adaptation made by others from his short story. 


BARKER, (HARLEY) GRANVILLE. 1877— 


The Marrying of Ann Leete. Little. 1901. 

The Voysey Inheritance. Little. 1905, 

Prunella or Love in a Dutch Garden. (Verse in collaboration 
with Laurence Housman.) Little; French. 1906. 

Waste. Little. 1907. 

The Madras House. Little. 1910. 

Anatol. (A paraphrase for the English Stage). Little. 1916. 

Three Short Plays. Little. 1917. 

Rococo—Votes by Ballot—Farewell to the Theatre. 
The Secret Life. Little. 1923. 
The Exemplary Theatre. Little. 1922. 


Mr. Barker is equally famous as a producer of plays and as a 
dramatist. Associated in turn with the Stage Society and with 
the Court Theater, he has been prominent in the movement of the 
new drama, and has always been a great innovator and experi- 
menter in the theater. 

Mr. Moses points out that Barker belongs to a literary group 
“intent on bridging the gap that for so long a time separated the 
stage and literature. His literary quality dominates and makes 
subservient the drama elements in his plays. This is strange, 
since he is one of the British playwrights who has had most to do 
with the stage as an actor and as a manager.” 


HOUGHTON, STANLEY. 1881-1914. 


Hindle Wakes. Luce. 1912. French. 
Five One-Act Plays. French. 1913. 


DRINKWATER, JOHN. 1882— 


Abraham Lincoln. Houghton. 1918, 
Mary Stuart. Houghton. 1921. 
Robert E,. Lee. Houghton. 1923. 
(See also p. 122 and 256) 


Drinkwater had written in many fields, poems, criticism, essays 
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before his play of Lincoln based on material found in Lord 
Charnwood’s “Life of Lincoln” made a success on both sides of 
the water and created a new interest in the historical play. His 
poems have been published in collected volume by Houghton, 


1917. 


Trish Drama 


It is the custom to group under Irish Drama not the writers 
who were born in Ireland, which would include Shaw and Wilde, 
but the writers whose dramas are Irish in subject and setting. 

The best books of the Irish school are: 

Contemporary Drama of Ireland. By Ernest A. Boyd. Little. 
1917. 

Irish Plays and Playwrights. By Cornelius Weygandt. Hough- 
ton. 1913. 


GREGORY, LADY AUGUSTA. 1859— 


Seven Short Plays. Putnam; French. 1909. 

(The Rising of the Moon—The Jackdaw—Spreading the News— 
Hyacinth Halvey—The Workhouse Ward—The Travelling Man— 
The Gaol Gate.) 

Irish Folk-History Plays. 3 vols. Putnam. 1912. 

Vol. 1. Tragedies. Grania—Kincora—Dervorgilla. 

Vol. 2. Tragic-comedies. The Canavans—The White Cock- 
ade—The Deliverer. 

Vol. 3. New Comedies. (The Bogie Man—The Full Moon— 
Coats—Damer’s Gold—McDonough’s Wife.) 

The Dragon, a wonder play. Putnam. 1920. 

The Image, and other plays. Putnam. 1922. 

Three Wonder Plays. Putnam. 1922. 

Our Irish Theatre. Putnam. 1913. 

Lady Gregory was the manager of the Abbey Theater in Dublin 
and one of the founders of the Irish National Theater Society. 
She is the author, also, of several books on Irish folklore, “Cuchul- 
lain of Muirthemne,” (1902. Scribner); “Gods and Fighting 
Men,” (1904. Scribner); ‘Visions and Beliefs in the West of 
Ireland,” (1920. Putnam). 
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YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER. 1865— 
Poems and Plays. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1907. 


Vol. II. contains: 

Countess Cathleen. 1892. The Land of Heart’s Desire. 1894. 
The Shadowy Waters. 1900. On Balis Strand—The King’s 
Threshold. 1904. Deirdre. 1907. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire. Baker; Dodd; Mosher; French. 

The Hour Glass and Other Plays. Macmillan. 1904. 

Containing: The Hour Glass—Cathleen Ni Houlihan—The Pot 
of Broth. 

Four Plays for Dancers. Macmillan. 1921. 

Yeats has written all his plays for the Irish Literary Theater. 
His poetic dramas are his best. (See also p. 157) 


SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON. 1871-1909. 


Complete Works. 4 vols. Luce. 1912. 

Vol. 1. In the Shadow of the Glen. 1903. Riders to the Sea. 
1911. The Well of the Saints. 1905. The Tinker’s Wedding. 
1909, 

Vol. 2. The Playboy of the Western World. 1907. Deirdre of 
the Sorrows. 1910. Poems—Translations. 

Vol. 3. The Aran Islands. 

Vol. 4. The Vagrants of Wicklow—In West Kerry—In the 
Congested Districts—Under Ether. 

Synge wrote the most noted play in the Abbey Theater’s rep- 
ertory, “The Playboy of the Western World” which George Moore 
called “the most original piece of stage literature that has been 
written since Elizabethan times.”’ An excellent account of Synge’s 
work is to be found in “John Millington Synge and the Irish 
Theater” by M. Bourgeois (Macmillan). 


DUNSANY, LORD. 1878— 
Five Plays. Little. 1914. 


(The Gods of the Mountain—The Golden Doom—King Ar- 
gimenes and the Unknown Warrior—The Glittering Gate—The 
Lost Silk Hat.) 

A Night at an Inn. The Sunwise Turn. 1916. 

Plays of Gods and Men. Luce, 1917; Putnam. 
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(The Tents of the Arabs—The Laughter of the Gods—The 
Queen’s Enemies—A Night at an Inn.) 

If. Putnam. 1922. 

Plays of Near and Far. Putnam. 1923. 

(Compromise of the King of the Golden Isles—Flight of the 
Queen—Cheezo—A Good Bargain—If Shakespeare Lived Today— 
Fame and the Poet.) 


Of all the Irish playwrights Dunsany is the least parochial in 
spirit. He is a great lover of the peasants and of peasant liter- 
ature, but he does not write peasant literature himself. Mr. 
Moses says: “There is not one of his plays which as yet has 
hinted at a national consciousness like Yeats’s ‘Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan.’ He does not seem to be wedded to the cause of the 
Irish Theater. Nor has he from the Irish viewpoint made use of 


the folklore of Ireland.” 


ERVINE, ST. JOHN. 1883— 


Four Irish Plays. Macmillan. 1916. 

Contains: The Magnanimous Lover, 1907; Mixed Marriage, 
1910; The Critics; Orangeman. 

Jane Clegg. Holt. 1911. o. p. 

John Ferguson. Macmillan. 1914. 

The Ship. Macmillan. 1922. 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary. 1923. 

(See also p. 418) 

Ervine is of Belfast birth. In 1915 he became business man- 
ager of The Abbey Theater in Dublin. “Jane Clegg” “John Fer- 
guson” and “Mary Mary” have proved themselves stage successes. 


Questions 


. Mention three modern historical plays founded on the lives of great men. 
. Is “The Theatre of Ideas” by Jones criticism? 

What dramatist created a gallery of clergymen in his plays? 

Who is regarded as the moralist militant of the English stage? 

Why is “Social Plays” a poor title for Pinero’s dramas? 

. In what language was Salomé written? 

. What play did Shaw write in blank verse? 

Who are the three most prolific playwrights in contemporary English 
drama? 


PANAMR YN pe 
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; What early play of Barrie’s does French publish? 

. Name three novelists who are also playwrights? 

. Where do the essays of St. John Hankin appear? 

. What play is sometimes classed with “The Great Divide” as “the 


great American drama” ? 


. Name two modern plays which introduce the Christ upon the stage. 
. Name a play by the author of “Of Human Bondage” (Doran). 
. What play did Bennett write in collaboration with the author of 


“Kismet” ? 


. Why is it hard to argue that Galsworthy writes propaganda for the stage? 
. What work of Thomas Hardy’s did Granville Barker produce? 

. Name two poetic dramas by Barker. 

. What plays of Ervine’s have been successfully produced? 

. Name two works of criticism on Irish drama. 

. What French dramatist did Lady Gregory translate? 

. Who wrote “Cathleen Ni Houlihan” ? 

. Of the Irish playwrights who is the least Irish in theme? 


CHAPTER XX 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


AMERICAN drama has received but scanty attention from dramatic 
authors. There are only two works devoted exclusively to the 
subject: 

The Case of American Drama. By Thomas H. Dickinson. 
Houghton. 1915. 

The American Dramatist. By Montrose J. Moses. Little. 
1917. 

American drama is still very young. The fact that there is 
not a single biography in the entire Encyclopedia Britannica of 
an American dramatist does not indicate, however, that the Ameri- 
can drama is non-existent. There are names deserving of promin- 
ence among our playwrights and names gaining in international 
repute. 


THOMAS, AUGUSTUS. 1859— 


Alabama. 1911. Dramatic Publishing Company. 

Arizona. 1911. Dramatic Publishing Company. 

The Witching Hour. 1916. Houghton. In “Chief Contemp- 
orary Dramatists”; French. 


In Mizzoura. French. 1916. 


Charlton Andrews in “The Drama of To-Day” says: “Mr. 
Thomas in much of his work displays not only a high purpose but 
a mastery of dramatic technique so far attained by no other 
American, and as yet surpassed in England only by Pinero.” 

Three of Thomas’s plays deal with telepathy and the occult: 
“The Witching Hour,” “The Harvest Moon,” and “As a Man 
Thinks,” (now o. p.) The last is also a study of the Jew in 
modern New York society. The melodramas, “Alabama” and 
“Arizona,” were the first of a series of plays which the author 
purposed writing on every state in the Union. He began with the 


“A’s” but went no further than the “C’s” in “Colorado.” 
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FITCH, CLYDE. 1865-1909. 


Plays. 4 vols. Little. 1915. 

The memorial and definitive edition, with introductions by 
Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson. 

Clyde Fitch in his short life of forty-four years wrote over 
fifty plays, of which twelve are published in the memorial edition 
of his works, 

Montrose J. Moses in “The American Dramatist” has said: 

“We may more readily describe Mr. Fitch by saying that he was 
a typical New York dramatist, than a typical American dramatist.” 

“Fitch was primarily a genial entertainer,” says Charlton 
Andrews, and Barrett Clark speaks of “his constant application 
to what was curious and amusing in life rather than what was 
significant.” The sparkling and epigrammatic quality of the 
dialogue is the strongest point in Fitch’s playwriting. 


MOODY, WILLIAM VAUGHN. 1869-1910. 


Plays. Houghton. 1912. 

The Masque of Judgment. Houghton. 1902. 
The Fire-Bringer. Houghton. 1904. 

The Faith Healer. Macmillan. 1910, 


Moody was both poet and dramatist. His fame as a dramatist 
rests on one play, “The Great Divide,” 1909. This was originally 
entitled “A Sabine Woman” as the heroine encountered a fate 
similar to that of the Sabine women of old, being rescued from 
the hands of two ruffians only to be carried off by her rescuer. 
“The Great Divide” was the separation between the Eastern cul- 
ture of the heroine and the Western uncouthness of the hero. 
“The Great Divide” makes as good a claim to being the “great 
American drama” as “The Octopus” and “The Pit” make to being 
the “great American novel.” Moody’s second prose play, “The 
Faith Healer,” was a failure on the stage. “It is ‘literary,’ a 
notable example of poetic prose, essentially a closet drama.” 


PINSKI, DAVID. 1872— 


The Treasure. Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Huebsch. 
1915. 
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Three Plays. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. Huebsch. 1918. 
(Issac Sheftel; The Last Jew; The Dumb Messiah.) 

Six Plays of the Yiddish Theatre. Luce. 1918. 

Ten Plays. Translated from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldberg. 
Huebsch. 1920. 

Professor Baker of Harvard has referred to Pinski as one of the 
greatest dramatists of the twentieth century. These plays are 
translated from the Yiddish, a tongue which Pinski “has helped 
to raise from a despised jargon to a sensitive instrument of 
beauty.” 


PEABODY, JOSEPHINE PRESTON. (Mrs. Lionel Marks.) 
1874-1922. 


Fortune and Men’s Eyes. (One-act play.) Houghton. 1900. 
French. 

Marlowe. Houghton. 1901. 

Wings: a Drama in One Act. French. 1905. 

The Piper. Houghton. 1909. (Stratford-on-Avon Prize Play.) 

The Wolf of Gubbio. Houghton. 1913. 

The Chameleon. French. 1918. 

Portrait of Mrs. W. Houghton. 1922. 

Mrs. Marks wrote the most actable recent poetic drama in 
America. Her Stratford prize play, “The Piper,” was produced by 
the Benson players at Stratford-on-Avon, and also in America 
with great success. “The Wolf of Gubbio” is based on the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. (See also p. 192) 


MACKAYE, PERCY. 1875— 


Fenris the Wolf. Macmillan. 1905. 

Jeanne d’Arc. Macmillan. 1906. 

Mater. Macmillan. 1908. o. p. 

The Scarecrow; or, The Glass of Truth. A tragedy of the 
ludicrous. Macmillan. 1908. 

Yankee Fantasies. Five one-act plays. Duffield. 1912. 

Sanctuary. A Bird Masque. Stokes. 1914. 

Rip Van Winkle. Folk-Opera. Knopf. 1919. 

Percy MacKaye is the chief exponent of the poetic drama in 
America today. His “Fenris the Wolf,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” and 
“Sappho and Phaon” are better closet than theatrical dramas. 
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“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” a pageant drama in prose, was pro- 
duced in 1909 when the city of Gloucester, Mass., celebrated its 
founding. “The Scarecrow” is derived from Hawthorne’s “Feather- 
top” in “Mosses from an Old Manse.” Hawthorne imagined a 
scarecrow posing as a fine gentleman; MacKaye saw the sham 
gentleman striving to be real. “Mater” and “Anti-Matrimony” 
are. the most humorous and sparklingly cynical of MacKaye’s 
plays. “Tomorrow” deals with the subject of eugenics—the im- 
provement of the human race. Several of his plays are out of 
print. (See also p. 223) 


TORRENCE, RIDGELY. 1875— 


Plays for a Negro Theater. Macmillan. 1917. 
(Granny Maumee; The Rider of Dreams; Simon the Cyrenian.) 

“By establishing in New York a theater in which plays of negro 
life are presented by negroes, Ridgely Torrence may be earning 
for himself the laurels of a second emancipator, for it is quite 
conceivable that such a theater may do as much toward making 
America understand the negro soul, as the Irish Literary Movement, 
especially the Abbey Theater has done toward acquainting a portion 


at least of the English speaking world with the soul of Cathleen 
ni Houlihan.” The Dial. 


CROTHERS, RACHEL. 


Criss Cross. Dick. 1904. 

The Rector. French. 1906. 

A Man’s World. Badger. 1915. 

Three of Us. French. 1916. 

He and She. Century. (In Quinn’s “Representative American 
Plays.”) 

Miss Crothers is the most successful playwright among women 
dramatists today. “A Man’s World” was produced by Mary 
Mannering; “He and She” by the Talliaferro Sisters; and “Myself 
Bettina” by Maxine Elliott. 


DIX, BEULAH MARIE. 1876— 


Across the Border. Holt. 1915. 
A peace play in one act and four seenes. 
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Allison’s Lad and Other Martial Interludes. Holt. 1910. 
(Six one-act dramas. ) 


MIDDLETON, GEORGE. 1880— 


Embers. (One-act plays.) Holt. 1911. 

Tradition. (One-act plays.) Holt. 1913. 

Nowadays. Holt. 1914. 

Criminals. (One-act play about marriage.) Huebsch. 1915. 

Possession. (One-act plays.) Holt. 1915. 

The Road Together. Holt. 1916. 

Masks. Holt. 1920. 

The Light of the World. (With Guy Bolton.) Holt. 1920. 

Polly With a Past and Adam and Eva. (With Guy Bolton.) 
Holt, 1923. 

Mr. Middleton is the playwright of one-act plays. He takes his 
art very seriously, and the one-act play, formerly a trifle and mere 
“curtain raiser,” has become in his hands a satisfying and sig- 
nificant piece of work. He is an advocate of the one-act play as 
a means of presenting and forwarding issues of the day. His 
plays deal with current topics; such as feminism, divorce, and 
suffrage. Each one has a message, which at times verges on 
propaganda. 


GLASPELL, SUSAN. (Mrs. George Cram Cook). 1882— 
Plays. Small. 1920. 


Eight short plays—two having been written in collaboration 
with George Cram Cook. “Trifles” is considered one of the best of 
American one-act plays. 


SHELDON, EDWARD B. 1886— 

The Nigger. Macmillan. 1910. o.p. 

The Boss. 1911. Century. (In Quinn’s “Representative 
American Plays.”) 

Romance. Macmillan. 1914. 0. p. 

The Garden of Paradise. Macmillan. 1915. 

Few young playwrights have had the brilliant career of Edward 
Sheldon. His first three plays, “Salvation Nell,” “The Nigger,” 
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and “The Boss,” all met with marked success. “The Nigger” 
deals with racial prejudice. The hero, feeling always a hatred of 
the negro race, discovers himself to be of negro blood. The play 
is a melodrama, although the theme is one for tragedy. “Romance” 
is a play that is built backward. The reversed time sequence is 
an interesting dramatic experiment. The prologue opens in the 
present and is followed by three acts which take place forty years 
before. 


O’NEILL, EUGENE G. 1888— 


Thirst and other One-Act Plays. Badger. 1914. 

Before Breakfast. Shay. 1916. 

The Moon of the Carribees and Other One-Act Plays. Boni. 
1919. 

Beyond the Horizon. Boni. 1920. 

Gold. Boni. 1920. 

The Emperor Jones; Diff’rent; The Straw. Boni. 1920. 

The Emperor Jones. Stewart. 

The Hairy Ape (contains: The Hairy Ape; Anna Christie; The 
First Man.) Boni. 1922. 

The Fountain; Welded. Boni. 1923. 


The work of Eugene O’Neill has attracted more attention dur- 
ing the last three years than that of any other American dramatist. 
He has twice won the Pulitzer prize for the best play of the year, 
“Beyond the Horizon” in 1920 and “Anna Christie” in 1922. 

O’Neill, at his best, is the dramatist of the sea. He has shipped 
as a sailor to South America and to South Africa and he knows 
sea folk well. His experience as a prospector in Honduras helped 
him to write “Gold.” He has had poor health and has lived in 
a sanatarium, a life reflected in his tragic play of “The Straw.” 
His very unusual play “The Emperor Jones” is cast for a negro in 
the leading réle, a part which Charles Gilpin, the negro actor, 
played with distinguished success. 


Questions 


1. What series of plays did Augustus Thomas project? 
2. What is meant by “The Great Divide”? 

3. Name a play that deals with telepathy. 

4. How many plays did Fitch write? Name five. 
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. What play ‘is most often called “the great American drama” ? 
. What was Josephine Preston Peabody’s last play? 

. What play of MacKaye’s has been given a musical setting? 

. Name three writers of poetic drama. 

. Who has written plays for negroes? 

. Who has written plays in Yiddish? 

. Who wrote “The Woman”? “The Nigger” ? 

. Name two prize plays. 

. Name an Indian play. A peace play. 

. Who are our leading one-act playwrights? 

. What play by MacKaye was suggested by a story of Hawthorne’s? 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ESSAYS 


“The essay must always be a somewhat repellent form of liter- 
ature unless it be handled with the lightest and deftest touch. It 
is too reminiscent of the school themes of our boyhood—to put a 
heading and then to show what you can get under it.” 
—Sir ArTHuR Conan Doy te in “Through the Magic Door.” 

“There is nothing so compelling to expression as chuckle, and 
that is what the true essay is, sheer chuckle. . . . The best quality 
of the humorous essay is that the readers shall smile, not laugh.” 
—WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


THE essay is our most dilettante form of literature. That is to 
say, it is always unprofessional in manner and aims merely to 
delight. As the etymology of the word implies, it is something 
essayed or tried, something tentative, with no attempt at being the 
last word on the subject. The essay deals most fittingly with 
stray and accidental themes, with vagrant and random thoughts. 
Its most striking characteristic is inconsequence. The best essay- 
ists have been those writers who knew how to trifle and play with 
their own thoughts, who took the reader into their confidence and 
were intimately personal. 

The essay as a literary form began with Montaigne in France 
in 1580. Florio’s English translation of Montaigne was known 
to Shakespeare. Bacon modeled his essays on the form supplied 
by Montaigne, and Bacon and Montaigne, our earliest essayists, 
remain our greatest. 

The essay as we have it today exists in its original form and 
also in other forms more pretentious. Later essays have become 
heavier, and weighted with a purpose. We might divide the essay 
today into two main types, the informal and the formal, the dilet- 
tante and the professional. The formal essay may be critical, 
historical, philosophical, or sociological. The critical essay has 
become such an important and extensive branch that it is difficult 
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to separate it from the parent stem. A few of the greatest critic- 
essayists have been included here, but as a whole the list is limited 
to the lighter essayists. 


WALKER, HUGH. 
The English Essay and Essayists. Dutton. o. p. 


The best work of criticism of the essayists of all nations and 
ages. 
HORTON, MARION. 


Viewpoints in Essays. (a bibliography) American Library As- 
sociation. 


Anthologies of Essays 


BERDAN, JOHN MILTON, JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZE, and 
HEWETTE ELWELL JOYCE. 


Modern Essays. Macmillan. 1915. 


CODY, SHERWIN. 1868— 
A Selection from the Best English Essays. McClurg. 


HEYDRICK, BENJAMIN A. 1871— 
Types of the Essay. Scribner. 1921. 


KNICKERBOCKER, EDWIN VAN B. 1881— 
Present Day Essays. Holt. 1923. 


MABIE, HAMILTON WRIGHT. 1846-1916. 
Essays Every Child Should Know. Doubleday. 1908. 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 1852— 
Oxford Book of American Essays. Oxford. 1914. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 1890— 
Modern Essays. Harcourt. 1921. 
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RHYS, ERNEST. 1859— 
Modern English Essays. 5 vols. Dutton. 1922. 


RHYS, ERNEST and LLOYD VAUGHAN. 
A Century of English Essays. Dutton, Everymans. 1916. 


French Essayists 


See Chapter on French Literature for Montaigne and Sainte-Beuve. 


English Essayists 


BACON, FRANCIS. 1561—1626. 


Essays or Counsels Civil and Moral. 1597. Dutton, Every- 
man’s, Temple Classics; Houghton, Riverside Literature Series; 
Oxford; Macmillan, Pocket Classics; also many other editions. 


(See also p. 85) 


Bacon’s essays in the first edition of 1597 numbered only ten. 
In later editions in 1612 and 1625 he added new essays until 
there were 58 in all. “Few books of the kind have been so widely 
read, and probably no volume of prose in the English language 
has furnished so many popular quotations.”—Walker. 

“Bacon is the greatest of the serious and stately essayists—Mon- 
taigne the greatest of the garrulous and communicative... . 
Bacon always seems to write with his ermine on. Montaigne was 
different from all this. His table of contents reads in comparison | 
like a medley, or a catalogue of an auction.”—A. Smith. 


STEELE, RICHARD. 1672—1729. 


Essays From the “Tatler,” “Spectator,” and “Guardian? Har- 
court, Bohn; Macmillan; Oxford; Scribner, Modern Student’s. 

Born in the same year with Joseph Addison, whom he came to 
know at Charterhouse School. After writing several comedies he 
started in 1709 the first of the series of periodicals which became 
so characteristic a feature of eighteenth century writing. Addison 
was a frequent contributor, as he was to the periodicals that fol- 
lowed. Steele had perhaps less delicacy of wit than his more 
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famous collaborator, but more knowledge of life and wider 
sympathies. 


ADDISON, JOSEPH. 1672—1719. 


Essays. 4 vols. Harcourt, Bohn; 2 vols. Macmillan; 1 vol.; 
Macmillan; Scribner, Modern Student’s, Caxton. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. (Selected from “The Spectator.”’) 
Illustrated editions, Dutton; Macmillan. And numerous school 
editions. 

Addison, son of the Dean of Litchfield, took high honors at 
Oxford and joined the army. He first came to literary fame by 
writing a poem, “The Campaign,” to celebrate the battle of 
Blenheim. When Steele, whom he had known at school, started, 
in 1709, “The Tatler,” he became a contributor and when this 
was followed two years later by “The Spectator” his contributions 
were of even more importance. This paper was kept up until 
December 1714 with the exception of a period when “The Guard- 
ian” took its place. The series in “The Spectator” introduced the 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley around whom so many of his 
best and most characteristic essays are gathered. In 1713 he pro- 


duced his play, “Cato.” 


LAMB, CHARLES. 1775—1834. 


Essays of Elia. 1823. Crowell; Dutton, Everyman’s; Putnam, 
Edited by E. V. Lucas; Macmillan, Edited by Canon Ainger; Ox- 
ford; Scribner, Caxton; Little, Brown, Beacon Classics. Some of 
these one volume editions include “Last Essays.” 1832. Also 
many other editions. 

Essays and Last Essays. Two Volume Editions. Dutton, Tem- 
ple Classics; Putnam; Dodge. 

“Essays of Elia” were first published in 1823, and “Last Essays 
of Elia” ten years later. Lamb is the Prince of English essayists, 
as Bacon is the King. Lamb “had mastered the personal style 
so completely that his essays seem simply the overflow of talk. 
They are so desultory; they move from one subject to another so 
waywardly—such an essay as a Chapter on Ears, for instance, 
passing with the easy inconsequence of conversation from anatomy 
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through organ music to beer—when they quote, as they do con- 
stantly, it is incorrectly, as in the random reminiscences of talk. 
: For months he polished and rewrote these magazine articles 
till in the finished work of art he mimicked inconsequence so per- 
fectly that his friends might have been deceived.”—G. H. Mair in 
“English Literature—Modern.” (Holt). (For “Life” see p. 305) 


HAZLITT, WILLIAM. 1778-1830. 


Collected Works. Dent, 8 vols. o. p. 

A View of the Stage. 1818. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Lectures on the English Poets, (1818) and on the English Comic 
Writers. 1819. Harcourt, Bohn. 

On the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 

Table Talk. 1821-22. Harcourt, Bohn. 

The Spirit of the Age. 1825. Harcourt, Bohn. 

The Plain Speaker. 1826. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Sketches and Essays. 1829. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Hazlitt studied for the ministry but a meeting with Coleridge in 
1798 turned his attention to art and literature. He was more 
critic than essayist and deserves reading today for his penetrating 
and subtle writing. 


SMITH, ALEXANDER. 1830-1867. 


Dreamthorp; a Book of Essays written in the Country. 1863. 
Dutton, New Universal; Mosher; Oxford; World Classics. 

Last Leaves. 1868. Oxford. (With Dreamthorp.) 

Summer in Skye. Dutton. 

“Dreamthorp” was first published in 1863. Its author was long 
neglected, but today his genius is recognized and a place claimed 
for him among the greatest masters of the English essay. “Dream- 
thorp” in its setting and in its mood is much like “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft” by Gissing, and fully as beautiful. 


JEFFERIES, RICHARD. 1848-1887. 


The Story of My Heart. 1883. Brentano; Dutton; Longmans. 
This book, like “Dreamthorp,” is in the nature of a spiritual 
autobiography. It has also been described as a prose poem, full 
of mysticism and a rapturous love of nature. Jefferies was above 
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all a lover of nature, but he chronicles not so much the facts of 
the natural world as his own emotions in contemplating them. 
He has written other well-known books, such as, “The Open Air” 
(Scribner; Dutton, Wayfarer’s Library.) “The Life of the 
Fields” (Scribner, 0. p.) “Field and Hedgerow” (Longmans). 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS. 1850-1894. 


Virginibus Puerisque. 1881. Scribner. Many other editions. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 1882. Scribner. 
Memories and Portraits. 1887-8. Scribner. 

Essays of Travel and The Art of Writing. Scribner. 

Essays. Selected and edited by Wm. Lyon Phelps. Scribner. 

Aes Triplex and Other Essays. Scribner. 

(See also, 303, 398, 609) 

Professor Hugh Walker says that since Lamb there has been no 
more accomplished essayist than Stevenson. Many of the essays 
are based upon events in the writer’s life. But the narration 
of the event is rarely sufficient in itself. “Story-teller as he was, 
he was still more a moralist. Henley’s ‘something of the Shorter 
Catechist’ is an understatement. There was not merely something 
but a great deal of the Shorter Catechist in Stevenson.” 

The first title (translated “Concerning Maidens and Youths”) is 
an essay on love, marriage, and the conduct of life. “Aes Tri- 
plex” is the Latin for “Triple Bronze,” a figurative phrase which 
stands for courage and stout-heartedness. 


MEYNELL, ALICE. 1850-1923. 


The Rhythm of Life. Lane. 1893. 

The Colour of Life. Lane. 1896. 

The Children. Lane. 1896. 

The Spirit of Place. Lane. 1898. 

Selected Essays. Scribner. 1914. 

The Second Person Singular. Oxford. 1921. 

(See also p. 153) 

Alice Meynell was better known as a poet than as an essayist, 
but she was a greater essayist than poet. Her prose far outranks 
her verse. She is always spoken of as a minor poet, but never as 
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a minor prose writer. Her essays are strikingly brief. In their 
expression they resemble Bacon’s Essays strongly. Mrs. Meynell’s 
writing is well described as “wording.” She never elabor- 
ates. 


THOMPSON, FRANCIS. 1859-1907. 


Prose Works. Scribner. 1913. 
Shelley. Scribner; Mosher. 1909. 
(See also p. 155) 


Thompson is better known as a poet, as the author of “The 
Hound of Heaven,” than as a prose writer. Professor Hugh 
Walker says: “If Gissing is the most charming, his fellow- 
collegian Thompson is the most eloquent of recent essayists. 
Thompson has suffered from injudicious and excessive praise, but 
he is great enough to survive that.” 


BENSON, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER. 1862— 


Among his best volumes are: 

Upton Letters. Putnam. 1905. 

From a College Window. Putnam. 1906. 

Escape and Other Essays. Century. 1915. 

Father Payne. Putnam. 1916. 

Benson’s prolificness has hurt his fame, over thirty volumes in 
twenty years, including essays, verse, biography, three volumes in 
the English Men of Letter Series. Five of Benson’s books have 
been published anonymously, perhaps to disguise from the public 
the oversupply. 


LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. 1868— 


Fireside and Sunshine. Dutton. 1907. 
Cloud and Silver. Doran. 1916. 
Adventures and Enthusiasms. Doran. 1920. 
Giving and Receiving. Doran. 1922. 

You Know What People Are. Little. 1923. 
(See also pp. 117, 123, 305, 605) 


Several volumes of Lucas’s essays are out of print: “Character 
and Comedy,” “One Day and Another,” “Old Lamps for New,” 
and “A Little of Everything” which was an anthology of selec- 
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tions from all his works (all Macmillan). His Wanderer Series 
of travel essays in London, Paris, and Holland are still popular. 
Lucas is a disciple of Charles Lamb, and worthy of his master. 
As the biographer of Lamb, he seems to have captured the Elian 
manner of writing. His choice of out-of-the-way subjects and the 
originality of his themes are reminiscent of Lamb. 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. 1870— 


On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. Dutton. 1908. 
On Everything. Dutton. 1910. 

On Something. Dutton. 1910. 

On Anything. Dutton. 1910. 

On. Doran. 1923. 


Belloc was born in France but was naturalized as a British sub- 
ject in 1903. In an essay entitled “The Hilarity of Hilaire” in 
“Shandygaft” by Christopher Morley, the author says: “In Belloc 
we find the perfect union of the French and English minds. 
Rabelaisian in fecundity, wit, and irrepressible sparkle, he is also 
of English blood and sinew, wedded to the sweet Sussex weald. 
History, politics, economics, military topography, poetry, novels, 
satires, nonsense rhymes—all these we may set aside as the 
hundred curiosities of an eager mind. His prose leaps in sparks 
from the pen. It is whimsical, tender, biting, garrulous. It is 
familiar and unfettered as open-air talk.” 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH. 1874— 


Varied Types. Dodd. 1903. 

Heretics. Lane. 1905. 

Charles Dickens; A Critical Study. Dodd. 1908. 
All Things Considered. Lane. 1908. 

Orthodoxy. Lane. 1909. 

George Bernard Shaw. Lane. 1909. 
Tremendous Trifles. Dodd. 1909. 

What’s Wrong With the World? Dodd. 1910. 
Alarms and Discursions. Dodd. 1911. 

The Victorian Age in Literature. Holt, Home University. 1913. 
The Uses of Diversity. Dodd. 1921. 

What Things I Saw in America. Dodd. 1922. 
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Fancies Versus Fads. Dodd. 1923. 
(See also pp. 56, 542, 554) 


Chesterton was at first hailed as “the man who has come to 
take the place of Bernard Shaw,” but as there is more manner 
than matter in the writings of “G. K. C.,” Shaw has not been dis- 
placed. Chesterton is a master of paradox. His style is bril- 
liantly clever and full of aphorisms, which are usually platitudes 
said backwards, or stood on their heads, as he himself expresses 
it, to attract attention. 


BEERBOHM, MAX. 1872— 


Works. 1896. Dodd. 

The Happy Hypocrite. 1897. Dodd. 

More. 1899. Dodd. 

Yet Again. 1909. Knopf. 

Zuleika Dobson. 1911. Dodd; Boni, Modern. (Fiction). 
A Christmas Garland. Dutton. 1912. (Parodies). 
Seven Men. Knopf. 1919. (Short stories). 

And Even Now. Dutton. 1920. 

A Survey. Doubleday. 1921. 

A Defense of Cosmetics. 1922. Dodd. 

Rossetti and His Circle. Doubleday. 1922. 


Beerbohm is the one writer at the present day who carries on 
the high tradition of satire in English letters. But for him, satire 
would be a lost art. Beerbohm succeeded Bernard Shaw as dra- 
matic critic of the Saturday Review Shaw introducing his suc- 
cessor as “the incomparable Max,” an epithet that still applies, for 
no other satirist has yet arisen to compare with Beerbohm. 

Beerbohm’s first book is a slender volume which he called his 
“Works.” One chapter in the “Works,” “The Pervasion of Rouge,” 
has been reprinted with the original title as it first appeared in 
The Yellow Book (1894), ‘‘A Defense of Cosmetics.” 

“The Happy Hypocrite” still remains the favorite Beerbohm 
work with the public. It is the diverting tale of the conversion 
of Lord George Hell into Lord George Heaven. Beerbohm’s only 
novel, “Zuleika Dobson,” is a burlesque of his own college days 
at Oxford. His essays are delightful for the lightness of their 
wit and the abundance of their ideas. Beerbohm is the pet of 
critics. He is said never to have received an unfavorable review. 
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His art is confined exclusively to caricature. His cartoons, 
which have been frequently exhibited, have a permanent historical 
value and an international interest. Beerbohm has recently dared 
to caricature the Royal Family with the risk of lése majesté and 
with a courage born of his self-exile in Italy. 


American Essayists 
EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. 1803-1882. 


Works, Century and Riverside Pocket Editions. 12 Vols. 
Houghton. Also, 2 vols. in 1. 6 vols. Houghton. 

Nature, Addresses, and Lectures. 1836. 

2. Essays. First Series. 1841. 

3. Essays. Second Series. 1844. 

4. Representative Men. 1850. 

5. English Traits. 1856. 
6 
7 
8 


= 


Conduct of Life. 1860. 
Society and Solitude. 1870. 
. Letters and Social Aims. 1875. 
9. Poems. 

10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches. 

11. Miscellanies. 

12. Natural History of Intellect and other Papers. 1893. 

Essays and Poems. 5 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. Also numerous 
Editions of the essays on the lists of Houghton and others. 

(See also p. 167) 

The American essay may be said to begin with Emerson’s “Na- 
ture,” published in 1836. Many of Emerson’s essays were lec- 
tures revised. In the process of transformation, the lectures were 
condensed to such an extent that they sometimes seem to be made 
up of separate sentences without continuity. Indeed, enthusiasts 
like to claim that Emerson’s pages have almost as much meaning 
read from end to beginning as from beginning to end. 

W. C. Brownell in his volume on American Prose Masters has 
written of Emerson as follows: “His place is with Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne, Rabelais, Pascal, Sir Thomas 
Browne—with the wisdom writers of the world. ... The ‘Essays’ 
are the scriptures of thought, the Virgilian Lots of modern liter- 
ature. To open anywhere any of the volumes (including ‘Repre- 
sentative Men,’ which very strictly belongs with the ‘Essays’) is 
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to be at once in the world of thought in a very particular sense. 

Every statement stimulates thought because it is suggestive 
as well as expressive. Everything means something additional. 
To take it in, you must go beyond it... . Every thought is potent 
rather than purely reflective. ... Dr. Holmes gives the number 
of citations they contain as 3393, taken from 868 writers.” 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 1809-1894. 


Complete works, Riverside Edition, 14 vol. Houghton. In- 
cluding: 

Breakfast Table Series, 4 vol. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 1858. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 1860. 

The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 1872. 

Over the Teacups. 1891. 

Also English edition, 3 vol. Houghton. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Crowell. 

Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. Dutton, Everyman’s; Burt. 

(See also Chapter on American Fiction, p. 443 and Poetry p. 170) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has a place in American letters as 
essayist, poet, and novelist. The brilliant series of essays which 
first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly as a serial and later in book 
form in 1858, under the title, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” brought him a national and almost world-wide vogue and 
he has been compared with all the great essayists from Mon- 
taigne to Lamb. The following year he brought out “The Profes- 
sor at the Breakfast Table” and ten years later, “The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table.” These three volumes are delightfully egotis- 
tical talks, mainly of Boston and New England, in which Holmes 
was by turn brilliantly witty and extremely serious and which 
upset, by their essentially rational approach, many prominent 
orthodox Calvinists of the day. Dr. Holmes had a delightfully 
easy and intimate style and “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
remains a classic in our literature. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID. 1817-1862. 


Complete Works. 11 vols. Houghton, Riverside, and Riverside 
Pocket. 
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Walden; or Life in the Woods. 1854. Houghton; Crowell; 
Longmans. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 1849. Hough- 
ton; Crowell. 

Excursion. 1863. Houghton. 

The Maine Woods. 1864. Houghton; Crowell. 

Cape Cod. 1865. Houghton; Crowell. 

Spring. Summer. Autumn. Winter. (His journals.) 4 vols. 
1881-92. Houghton. 

Miscellanies. 1894. Houghton. 

Familiar Letters. Houghton. 

Thoreau should perhaps not be classed with essayists because he 
is always considered one of the Nature Writers. He was no doubt 
the creator and inspirer of our school of nature writers, but he 
stands apart from them. Thoreau was a nature lover, not a 
naturalist. He went to nature to feel, not to see. His essays are 
the records, not of facts about nature, but of his ideas and emo- 
tions in the presence of nature. In “American Literature Since 
1870” by Professor Pattee (Century), an interesting contrast is 
drawn between Thoreau and John Burroughs. “Burroughs went 
into the woods to know and to make others to know, Thoreau went 
in to think and to feel; Burroughs was a naturalist, Thoreau a 
supernaturalist. Thoreau is inclined to wonder and even laugh 
because of the many times he speaks of hearing the voice of un- 
known birds. To Burroughs the forest contained no unknown 
birds; to Thoreau the forest was valuable only because it did con- 
tain unknown birds.” 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. 1819-1891. 


Complete Prose Works. 7 vols. Houghton. Riverside. 

My Study Windows. 1871. 2 vols. Houghton. 

Among My Books. First and Second Series. 1870. 1876. 
Houghton. 

Fireside Travels. 1864. Houghton; Oxford. 

Political Essays. 

Literary and Political Addresses. 

Latest Literary Essays. 

(See also p. 170) 

Lowell’s essays are nearly all critical essays. He was a writer 
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who “made books out of books.” W. C. Brownell in “American 
Prose Masters” writes of him, ‘“‘his culture was an extraordina- 
rily bookish one. . . . His criticism grew clearly out of his read- 
ing habit, not out of his reflective tendencies.” One essay at least 
should entitle Lowell to a place with essayists who are not ex- 
clusively critics, and that is “On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” a classic bit of irony. 


CROTHERS, SAMUEL McCHORD. 1857— 


The Gentle Reader. Houghton. 1903. 

The Pardoner’s Wallet. Houghton. 1905. 

By the Christmas Fire. Houghton. 1908. 

Among Friends. Houghton. 1910. 

Humanly Speaking. Houghton. 1912. 

The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord. Houghton. 1916. 

The Dame School of Experience. Houghton. 1920. 

The Cheerful Giver. Houghton. 1923. 

Dr. Crothers is pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Since the publication of his first collected essays 
in 1903 he has held the highest place among American essayists. 

“Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party” (1902) is a delightful and 
bookish story for children. 


REPPLIER, AGNES. 1859— 


Among her best known volumes are: 

Points of View. Houghton. 1891. 

Essays in Miniature. Houghton. 1892. 

Essays in Idleness. Houghton. 1893. 

Compromises. Houghton. 1904, 

A Happy Half Century. Houghton. 1908. 

Points of Friction. Houghton. 1920. 

Miss Repplier is the first of women essayists in America today. 
Her later works are often described as incisive. They are marked 
by aggressiveness and an increasingly critical attitude. 


BROWNELL, WILLIAM CRARY. 1851— 


French Traits. Scribner. 1889. 
French Art. Scribner. 1892. 
‘Victorian Prose Masters. Scribner. 1901. 
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American Prose Masters. Scribner. 1909. 

Criticism. Scribner. 1914. 

Standards. Scribner. 1917. 

(See also p. 564) 
“It is not too much to say of him that, while he is not the best 
writer among American critics, he is the foremost critic among 
American writers. As a practitioner of the art of criticism for its 
own sake, Mr. Brownell is the most important figure in our litera- 


ture.”—H. W. Mabie. 


HUNEKER, JAMES GIBBONS. 1860—1921. 


Among his best known volumes are: 

Promenades of an Impressionist. Scribner. 1910. 

The Pathos of Distance. Scribner. 1913. 

Ivory, Apes and Peacocks. Scribner. 1915. 

Unicorns. Scribner. 1917. 

(See also p. 226, 314, 568, 580, 584) 

Huneker’s thirteen volumes of essays embrace the three arts of 
music, painting and literature. His literary and historical allu- 
sions are so far-reaching and so abundant that his essays must be 
read, not only with Bartlett at hand but also Benham, Allibone, 
Brewer, and other aids to enlightenment. He infers such a rich 
culture in his reader that he scorns to mark as quotations any but 
the most obscure references. In “A Book of Prefaces,” H. L. 
Mencken writes: ‘“Huneker assumes that the elements are already 
well-grounded, that he is dealing with the initiated, that a pause to 
explain would be an affront. Sad work for the Philistines—but 


a joy to the elect!” 


MORE, PAUL ELMER. 1864— 


The Shelburne Essays. 11 vols. 1904-1921. Houghton. 

Seven series without separate titles, then: 

The Drift of Romanticism. (Eighth Series) 1913. 

Aristocracy and Justice. (Ninth Series) 1915. 

With the Wits. (Tenth Series) 1919. 

A New England Group and Others. (Eleventh Series) 1921. 

More’s early essays deal with literary matters exclusively. In 
his later essays he has turned to social and political questions. 
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BAKER, RAY STANNARD. 1870— 


Adventures in Contentment. Doubleday; 1907. Grosset. 

Adventures in Friendship. Doubleday; 1910. Grosset. 

The Friendly Road. Doubleday; 1913. Grosset. 

Great Possessions. Doubleday; 1917. Grosset. 

The recent identification of “David Grayson” as Ray Stannard 
Baker was a great surprise to a host of readers. His books have 
found admirers everywhere. “His friendly feeling toward all 
kinds of people is unquenchable. . . . No matter what the degree 
of actual acquaintance there are numberless people who have this 
sense of friendship for Ray Baker.”—Bookman. 


BROOKS, CHARLES STEPHEN. 1878— 


Journeys to Bagdad. Yale. 1915. 

There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come. Yale. 1917. 
Chimney Pot Papers. Yale. 1919. 

Luca Sarto (novel.) Century 1920. 

Hints To Pilgrims. Yale. 1921. 

Frightful Plays! Harcourt. 1922. 


“The essays are compact of whimsical fancies, piquant ideas, er- 
rant trains of thought. The occasional use of mildly archaic 
diction adds to the illusion that his “journeys” are being taken in 
some region just outside the world which most of us live in too 
much.”—Bookman. 


HOLLIDAY, ROBERT CORTES. 1880— 


Walking-Stick Papers. Doran. 1918, 

Broome Street Straws. Doran. 1919. 

Peeps at People. Doran. 1919. 

Men and Books and Cities. Doran. 1920. 

Turns About Town. Doran. 1921. 

In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill. Doran. 1923. 
(See also p. 13) 


Christopher Morley describes the first book as “a volume of 


delicious essays by one of the most accomplished of American 
walkers, Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday, the American Belloc.” 
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ERSKINE, JOHN. 1879— 


The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent. Duffield. 1915. 

Democracy and Ideals. Doran. 1920. 

The Kinds of Poetry. Duffield. 1920. 

The Literary Discipline. Duffield. 1928. 

The essay which gives its name to the first volume is the key- 
note to all the essays. Kingsley’s “Be good, sweet maid, and let 
who will be clever” is “the casual assumption that a choice must 
be made between goodness and intelligence, that reason and God 
are not on good terms with each other, that the mind and the heart 
are rival buckets in the well of truth.” His “Collected Poems, 1907— 
1922” are published by Duffield. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 1890— 


Shandygaff. Doubleday. 1918. 

Mince Pie. Doran. 1919. 

Pipefuls. Doubleday. 1920. 

Tales From a Roll-Top Desk. Doubleday. 1921. 

Plum Pudding. Doubleday. 1921. 

Where the Blue Begins. Doubleday. 1922. 

The Powder of Sympathy. Doubleday. 1923. 

Inward Ho! Doubleday. 1923. 

(See also p. 10, 190, 270, 507) 

“The first book deals with brown eyes, tobacco, books, hay fever, 
the sorrows of commuters, and the President of the United States.” — 
The author in a review of “Shandygaff.” Later volumes are equally 
miscellaneous and delightful. 


SMITH, LOGAN PEARSALL. 1867— 

Trivia. Doubleday. 1917. 

More Trivia. Harcourt. 1921. 

Paragraph essays which present a new prose form. Some of 
them were privately printed 16 years ago. The author has since 
developed this form. 


Questions 


1. What is the meaning of the title “Aes Triplex”? 
2. Who was hailed as “the man who has come to take the place of Bernard 


Shaw” ? 
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3. 
4, 


SIAN 


Name three volumes of essays by Hilaire Belloc. 

In what volume of American essays is there an essay on “The Hilarity 
of Hilaire” ? 

. Who has been called the American Belloc? 

. Compare Thoreau and Burroughs. 

Name several essayists who are also poets. 

Who wrote “Walking-Stick Papers”? “Heretics”? “Upton Letters”? 
“Fireside Travels”? “My Study Fire”? 

. What is the pen name of Ray Stannard Baker? 

. What essayist invented the paragraph essay? 


CHAPTER XXII 


NATURE 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun?”—RaLpH WALDO 
EMERSON. 


NaturE books might seem to belong under science, and science, 
being technical, does not come within the scope of these lessons. 
There is, however, a group of nature books which are non-technical 
in character and which are often classified as fiction or as essays. 
These books are so numerous as to have become a distinct genre of 
literature. To them belong the animal story of the type of Seton’s 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” the nature essay of the type of 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” and the nature novel of the type of Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions.” 

John Burroughs has said that the study of nature is a vastly 
different thing from the study of science. It belongs to the world 
of appreciation rather than to the world of description. There is 
a vast difference between the man who loves animals and the man 
who loves zoology, and it is more likely that the less a man loves 
science the more he loves nature. 

The animal story is a distinctly American creation. Thompson 
Seton, C. D. G. Roberts, and William J. Long write novels with 
animals for characters and make the characters as vivid as human 
beings. The father of the animal story is said to be Charles 
Dudley Warner, who wrote “A-Hunting of the Deer,” “the most 
beautiful and effective animal story yet written in this country,” 
according to Burroughs. 

The nature essay was created by Thoreau, and developed into 
a more pronounced type of literature by Burroughs in America, 
and by Richard Jefferies in England, (See chapter on Essays.) 

Nature novels are most familiar to Americans in the popular 
works of Gene Stratton-Porter (See p. 489) and in the South Ameri- 
can romances of W. H. Hudson, who writes such distinguished 


English prose. (See p. 397) 
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There are two books which trace the growth of nature writers 
in literature and which appraise the value of their contributions. 
These are: 


BIESE, ALFRED. 1856—. 
The Development of the Feeling for Nature. Dutton. 1906. 


FOERSTER, NORMAN. = 1887—. 


Nature in American Literature. Macmillan. 1923. 


Nature Writers 


WHITE, GILBERT. 1720-1793. 


Natural History of Selborne. 1789. Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Macmillan. 

This is the earliest of all nature books, unless we except 
Walton’s “Complete Angler,” written in 1653. It is White’s only 
book, and he never intended it for publication. It is a series of 
informal, personal letters written to leading scientists of his day. 
The letters are filled with daily observations of nature, contem- 
plative in tone, but clear, accurate, enthusiastic, and above all 
sane and moderate. 


FABRE, JEAN HENRI. 1823-1915. 


Social Life in the Insect World. Century. 1912. 
The Life of the Spider. Dodd. 1913. 

The Life of the Fly. Dodd. 1913. 

The Mason Bees. Dodd. 1914. 
Bramble-Bees and Others. Dodd. 1915. 
The Hunting Wasps. Dodd. 1915. 

The Life of the Caterpillar. Dodd. 1916. 
The Life of the Grasshopper. Dodd. 1917. 
The Story Book of Science. Century. 1917. 
Insect Adventures. Dodd. 1917. 

The Wonders of Instinct. Century. 1918. 
Our Humble Helpers. Century. 1918. 

The Sacred Beetle and Others. Dodd. 1918. 
The Mason Wasps. Dodd. 1919. 
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The Glow Worm and Other Beetles. Dodd. 1919. 
Field, Forest and Farm. Century. 1919. 

The Secret of Everyday Things. Century. 1920. 
More Hunting Wasps. Dodd. 1921. 

Fabre’s Book of Insects. Dodd. 1921. 

Animal Life in Field and Garden. Century. 1921. 
The Life of the Weevil. Dodd. 1922. 

More Beetles. Dodd. 1922. 

The Wonder Book of Chemistry. Century. 1922. 
The Life of the Scorpion. Dodd. 1923. 

This Earth of Ours. Century. 1923. 


The great French naturalist is usually known as an entomologist 
because the greater number of his works was on insects. He wrote 
on general scientific subjects for children and these Juveniles are 
all published by the Century Company. 

Fabre’s masterpiece, the “Souvenirs Entomologiques,” is trans- 
lated in three parts in English: “The Hunting Wasps,” “The 
Mason Wasps,” and “More Hunting Wasps.” Autobiographical 
parts of the “Souvenirs” have been compiled by Abbé Fabre into 
a “Life of J. Henri Fabre.” (Dodd). 

The beautiful simplicity of Fabre’s style, and the philosophical 
contemplations which he mixed with his scientific observations 
make his books meditative reading. Everything that Fabre saw 
gave him something to think about beyond the mere fact. He 
read spiritual meanings into all his observations of nature. 


BURROUGHS, JOHN. 1837-1921. 
Collected Works, New Edition. 12 vols. Houghton. 


Also separate volumes as published: 
Wake Robin. Houghton. 1871. 
Winter Sunshine. Houghton. 1875. 
Birds and Poets. Houghton. 1877. 
Locusts and Wild Honey. Houghton. 1879. 
Pepacton. Houghton. 1881. 

Fresh Fields. Houghton. 1884. 
Signs and Seasons. Houghton. 1886. 
Indoor Studies. Houghton. 1889, 
Riverby. Houghton. 1894. 

The Light of Day. Houghton. 1900. 
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Literary Values. Houghton. 1904. 

Far and Near. Houghton. 1904, 

Ways of Nature. Houghton. 1905. 

Leaf and Tendril. Houghton. 1908. 

Accepting the Universe. Houghton. 1910. 

In the Catskills. Houghton. 1910. 

Time and Change. Houghton. 1912. 

The Summit of the Years. Houghton. 1913. 

The Breath of Life. Houghton. 1915. 

Under the Apple Trees. Houghton. 1916. 

Field and Study. Houghton. 1919. 

A Year in the Fields (Selections). Houghton. 

My Boyhood: An Autobiography. Doubleday. 1922. 

The Last Harvest. Houghton. 1922. 

John Burroughs Talks. As Reported by Clifton Johnson. 
Houghton. 1922. 


Burroughs was a naturalist with rare powers of patient, accurate 
observation and of graphic description. He had a gift of expres- 
sion and a command of language which made him a great writer as 
well as a great scientist. Few scientists have been able writers. 
Burroughs’ works belong to literature as well as to nature study. 

His workroom was not the laboratory but the open fields. He 
wrote mostly of birds, flora, and animal life in the Catskills, rarely 
going farther afield than the New England states. He describes 
the familiar and the usual with unusual keenness of observation. 
The more spectacular nature of distant parts he does not deal with. 

Burroughs was a literature lover as well as a nature lover. His 
study of Walt Whitman, and his comments on books and writers 
in “Literary Values” are two critical works of profound judgment. 
He approached the works of other writers with the same alert 
attention and quiet, steady perusal with which he studied nature. 

His volume of verse, “Bird and Bough,” contains at least one 
immortal poem, “Serene I Fold My Hands and Wait.” 


MUIR, JOHN. 1838-1914. 


The Mountains of California. Century. 1894, 
Our National Parks. Houghton. 1901. 

Stickeen; the Story of a Dog. Houghton. 1909. 

My First Summer in the Sierra. Houghton. 1911. 
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The Yosemite. Houghton. 1912. 

The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Houghton. 1913. 

Travels in Alaska. Houghton. 1915. 

A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf. Houghton. 1916. 

The Cruise of the Corwin. Houghton. 1917. 

Steep Trails. Houghton. 1918. 

(See also pp. 317, 606) 

Muir was born in Scotland, migrated in boyhood to this country 
and settled in Wisconsin. He was a wanderer most of his life. 
The Yosemite was the only place that might be called his home. 
Muir was an explorer. His nature study is that of mountains, 
glaciers, canyons, and wildernesses. There is plenty of danger and 
peril in the nature he describes, and an unexpected amount of 
humor in his descriptions. Muir showed a poet’s feeling for 
nature. He wrote little in comparison with other scientists, and 
more with the idea of contributing to the admiration of nature 
than to the knowledge of her. His love of animals was extreme 
and inclusive of the wildest and most loathesome. 


HUDSON, W. H. 1841-1922. 


The Naturalist in La Plata. Dutton. 1892. 

Idle Days in Patagonia. Dutton. 1893. 

Nature in Downland. 1900. Dutton. 

Birds and Man. 1901. Knopf. 

Hampshire Days. 1903. Dutton. 

Afoot in England. 1909. Knopf. 

A Shepherd’s Life. Dutton. 1910. 

Adventures Among Birds. Dutton. 1913. 

Birds in Town and Village. Dutton. 1919. 

A Traveler in Little Things. Dutton. 1921. 

Afoot in England. Knopf. 1922. 

A Hind in Richmond Park. Dutton. 1923. 

Bibliography of the Writings of W. H. Hudson. R. R. Bowker 
Co. 
(See also p. 317, 397) 

Hudson was a South American by birth. In 1874, when he was 
thirty-three years of age, he left home in Buenos Aires and went 
to live in England. His early works all deal with his life in South 
America, but they were written after he had left the country. 
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“The Purple Land” came first in 1883, nearly ten years after his 
departure. Hudson gathered his material first and wrote about 
it later. His nature studies were reminiscent. They were never 
written on the spot. One mood runs through all Hudson’s writ- 
ings. It is one of retrospection and melancholy. There is no 
gaiety or humor in his books. 

Hudson’s nature studies cover animals, plants, birds, and scenery, 
but birds were his favorite study and of them he wrote most. 
The proposed memorial to Hudson in London is a marble drink- 
ing place for birds. In his will he left a fund for the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets on the love and protection of birds. 

Hudson called himself a “field-naturalist,” defining the term as 
“one who observes everything he sees from a man to an ant or a 
plant.” His nature studies always included man, and it was his 
aim to discover man’s place in nature and the relationship between 
nature and man. 

The Hudson bibliography recently compiled shows Hudson to be 
the author of a three-volume novel published pseudonymously in 
1892 and entitled, “Fan: the Story of a Young Girl’s Life.” “The 
Collected Works” of Hudson includes this work as well as “El 
Ombu,” “Nature in Downland,” and other titles that had long 
been out of print. 

His posthumous novel, “Ralph Herne,” contains an introduction 
by Morley Roberts, who is to be Hudson’s biographer. Roberts is 
also the biographer of Gissing. 


GIBSON, WILLIAM HAMILTON. 1850-1896. 


The books now available are: 

Camp-Life in the Woods. Harper. 1882. 

Secrets Out-of-Doors. Harper. 

Sharp Eyes. Harper. 1892. 

Gibson was an artist-naturalist and had the advantage of being 
able to tell what he saw in nature in two ways, with words and 
with pictures. His books consist of short chapters, beautifully 
illustrated, on little-observed, common things in nature. It is the 
inconspicuous and unseen things to which he calls our attention. 


HORNADAY, WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1854— 
Two Years in the Jungle. Scribner. 1885. 
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The American Natural History. Scribner. 1904. 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies. Scribner. 1906. 
Camp Fires on Desert and Lava. Scribner. 1908. 

The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. Scribner. 1922. 
(See also p. 604) 


Hornaday is a scientist who has written some strictly technical 
works and some popular books of animal fiction. He is a 
zoologist of distinction. He has been Chief taxidermist of the 
U. S. National Museum, Superintendent of the National Zoological 
Park, and Director of the New York Zoological Park. Above all, 
he has been influential in having laws enacted for the protection 
of American wild life. In this he is second only to Mills. 

Hornaday is a student of the minds and morals of wild animals. 
He has studied them both in captivity and in the jungle, and his 
stories all go to show how humanlike the brute creation is. 


ROBERTS, CHARLES GEORGE DOUGLAS. 1860— 


Kindred of the Wild. Page. 1902. 

Watchers of the Trail. Page. 1904. 

Red Fox. Page. 1905. 

Haunters of the Silences. Page. 1907. 

The Backwoodsmen. Macmillan. 1909. 

Kings in Exile. Macmillan. 1909. 

Neighbors Unknown. Macmillan. 1910. 

The Feet of the Furtive. Macmillan. 1912. 

The Children of the Wild. Macmillan. 1913. 

Hoof and Claw. Macmillan. 1913. 

The Secret Trails. Macmillan. 1916. 

Jim: the Story of a Backwoods Police Dog. Macmillan. 1919. 

In the Morning of Time. Stokes. 1919. 

Wisdom of the Wilderness. Macmillan. 1923. 

Major Roberts is known both as a poet and as a nature writer. 
He is a Canadian and draws his animal stories from Canadian 
wild life. His fiction books all have well-developed plots in which 
animals figure as heroes, heroines, and villains. Roberts aims to 
give the psychology of animals rather than their physical histories. 
He dwells on their heroism and on their sage mental processes. 
Burroughs said of Roberts’ accuracy, “In Roberts one finds much 
to admire and commend, and but little to take exception to.” 
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SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON. 1860— 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Scribner; 1898. Grosset. 
The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. Scribner. 1899. 
The Biography of a Grizzly. Century. 1900. 

Lives of the Hunted. Scribner. 1901. 

Two Little Savages. Doubleday; 1903. Grosset. 
Monarch, the Big Bear. Scribner. 1904. 

Woodmyth and Fable. Century. 1905. 

Animal Heroes. Scribner. 1905. 

The Biography of a Silver Fox. Century. 1909. 
Life-Histories of Northern Animals. Scribner. 1909. 
Rolf in the Woods. Doubleday; 1911. Grosset. 
The Arctic Prairies. Scribner. 1911. 

The Book of Woodcraft. Doubleday. 1912. 

Wild Animals at Home. Doubleday; 1913. Grosset. 
Woodcraft Manual for Boys. Doubleday. 1916. 
Woodcraft Manual for Girls. Doubleday. 1916. 
Wild Animal Ways. Doubleday; Houghton. 1916. 
The Preacher of Cedar Mountain. Doubleday. 1916. 
Sign Talk. Doubleday. 1918. 

Woodland Tales. Doubleday. 1921. 

Bannertail. Scribner. 1922. 


Thompson Seton, or Seton-Thompson as he at first styled him- 
self, is an artist-naturalist whose great talent in illustrating his 
own books has added much to their value. He has done more 
than any one else in making the animal story a distinct genre of 
literature. His books are usually classed as fiction but they con- 
tain reliable natural history. His first book, published in 1898, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” went through ten editions in one 
year and created the demand for animal stories which later became 
so plentiful. 

Seton was born in England, grew up in the backwoods of Canada, 
and was educated in Toronto. He has lived so many years on our 
Western plains and has been so active in American life that he is 
often counted as an American. He was one of the founders of 
the Boy Scout movement and also started the Woodcraft Indians. 
The educational value of his books is as great as their power of 
entertainment and interest, 
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MILLS, ENOS A. 1870-1923. 


Wild Life on the Rockies. Houghton. 1909. 

The Spell of the Rockies. Houghton. 1911. 

In Beaver World. Houghton. 1913. 

The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine. Houghton. 1914. 
The Rocky Mountain Wonderland. Houghton. 1915. 
The Story of Scotch. Houghton. 1916. 

Your National Parks. Houghton. 1917. 

The Grizzly, Our Greatest Wild Animal. Houghton. 1918. 
Being Good to Bears. Houghton. 1919. 

Adventures of a Nature Guide. Doubleday. 1919. 
Waiting in the Wilderness. Doubleday. 1921. 
Watched by Wild Animals. Doubleday. 1922. 

Wild Animal Homesteads. Doubleday. 1923. 


Mills’ books are all propaganda for the preservation of bird, 
animal, and plant life, but he made literature of his propaganda. 
He was one of the best friends and protectors wild animals ever 
had. He lived from the time he was sixteen until his death on 
Long’s Peak, Colorado. He conducted there Long Peak’s Inn, 
well-known to tourists. 

Mills’ knowledge of wild animals was gained by living with 
them and never by killing them. He did all his observing of 
them without a weapon. The lack of ferocity of lions and bears, 
and the tameness of wild animals in general are his most insistent 
points. Mills was a skilled photographer and illustrated his 
books with the photographs he himself took. (See also p. 606) 


SHARP, DALLAS LORE. 1870— 


Wild Life Near Home. Century. 1901. 0. p. 

A Watcher in the Woods. (Selections from Wild Life Near 
Home.) Century. 1903. 

Roof and Meadow. Houghton. 1904. 

The Lay of the Land. Houghton. 1908. 

The Face of the Fields. Houghton. 1911. 

Nature Series. Houghton. 1911-13. 

Where Rolls the Oregon. Houghton. 1914. 

The Year Out of Doors. Houghton. 1916. 

The Hills of Hingham. Houghton. 1916. 
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Ways of the Woods. Houghton. 1919. 
The Seer of Slabsides. Houghton. 1921. 


Sharp is a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church but gave 
up the pulpit to write and to teach. He is now Professor of Eng- 
lish in Boston University. 

It was John Burroughs who said, “of all the nature books of 
recent years I look upon Mr. Sharp’s as the best.” 

Sharp, like Burroughs, writes always of “Wild Life Near Home.” 
The scenery and the seasons enter largely into his descriptions, 
and a strong philosophy of life underlies his observations of 
nature. 


LONG, REV. WILLIAM JOSEPH. 1867— 


The volumes in print are: 

Ways of Wood Folk. Ginn. 1899. 

Wilderness Ways. Ginn. 1900. 

Secrets of the Woods. Ginn. 1901. 

Wood Folk at School. Ginn. 1902. 

A Little Brother to the Bear. Ginn. 1903. 
Northern Trails. 2 vols. Ginn. 1905. 

How Animals Talk. Harper. 1919. 

Wood Folk Comedies. Harper. 1920. 

Mother Nature. Harper. 1923. 


Dr. Long is the author of animal romances that have a more 
sensational appeal than the animal stories of any other writer. His 
tales at times sacrifice probability and possibility to interest and 
truth to excitement. He is the writer whose facts were questioned 
some fifteen years ago by Roosevelt and by Burroughs in the 
campaign which they waged against nature fakirs. As entertain- 
ing fiction Long’s natural history cannot be surpassed. 


SCOVILLE, SAMUEL, JR. 1872— 


Everyday Adventures. Atlantic. 1920. 
Wild Folk. Atlantic. 1922, 


Scoville is a nature writer of great promise. He has as yet 
written but two nature books although he has three juvenile stories 
to his credit (Century). His tales have good plots with striking 
incidents. The narrative is interrupted with vivid descriptions, 
and the reading is adapted to please both children and adults. 
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BEEBE, WILLIAM. 1877— 


Two Bird Lovers in Mexico. Houghton. 1905. 
Jungle Peace. Holt. 1918. 
Edge of the Jungle. Holt. 1921. 


Beebe is a scientist of the front rank. He is the honorary 
Curator of Ornithology of the New York Zoological Society, and 
it is due largely to his efforts that the collection of living birds 
in the New York Zoological Park now numbers 3000 specimens. 

Beebe writes largely on birds and on the smaller insects that can 
be studied at short range. Although he describes life in the 
jungle, he does not deal with its wild beasts. He has traveled 
extensively in the South Seas and in South America, and his 
nature studies are always of the unusual and the unfamiliar. 


Questions 


1. Name a nature book in epistolary form. 

2. Of what geographical region did Burroughs write? 

3. What books of literary criticism did Burroughs write? 

4. What two nature writers named all wild life without a gun? 

5. Name a dog story by Muir, by Mills, by Roberts. 

6. Where was W. H. Hudson born? 

7. Who is to be Hudson’s biographer? 

8. What branch of nature study did Hudson write of most? 

9. Name two posthumous books by Hudson. 

10. Name a great French naturalist and his master work. 

11. What writer made the animal story a distinct genre of literature? 
12. What nature writers illustrated their own books? 

13. What nature writers have written of the mental processes of animals? 
14. What naturalists have worked for the protection of wild life? 
15. Name two books on National Parks by nature writers. 

16. Who wrote the “Seer of Slabsides”? 

17. Name two nature writers who are clergymen. 

18. Who has written a book on nature in literature? 

19. What nature writer was one of the founders of Boy Scouts? 

20. Who coined the phrase “nature fakirs”? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
BIOGRAPHY 


“A well-written life is almost as rare as a well-spent one.” 
—CARLYLE. 

“Read no history, nothing but biography, for that is life with- 
out theory.”—Grorce MEREDITH in “Contarini F leming.” 


Tue field of English biography was uncharted and unmapped, 
until Professor Waldo H. Dunn brought out his volume, “English 
Biography” (Dutton’s Channels of English Literature Series). 
This handbook to the literature of biography is, as a book of 
reference, indispensable. As a valuation of all the great bi- 
ographies of literature, it is the best guide to be had. Professor 
Dunn’s outline stops short of the biographies of the twentieth cen- 
tury. “The Art of Biography” by William Roscoe Thayer 
(Scribner) is a delightfully suggestive study of the development 
of biographical writing, with instances and illustrations drawn 
from the entire field of biographical literature. “View- 
points in Biography,” by Katherine Tappert, an American Library 
Association publication, is a valuable annotated bibliography. 

Some of the most notable biographies will not be found in this 
list, as there are limits of Space to be observed. Readers will 
find in the volume on “English Biography” mention of such great 
works as: Masson’s Milton, Southey’s Nelson, Dean Stanley’s 
Arnold, Moore’s Byron, Speeding’s Bacon, Cook’s Ruskin, and 
Allen’s Phillips Brooks. 

It is a curious thing that the first biographies that appeared in 
literature were all collective biographies. Plutarch’s “Parallel 
Lives” and Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters” are the earliest ex- 
amples. Walton’s and Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets” came later. 
Gamaliel Bradford is the greatest writer of collective biography at 
the present day. In his “psychographs” he has introduced some- 
thing new into the art of biography writing. 

Biography, as a division of literature, did not come into exist- 
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ence until the nineteenth century. Even the word, biography, is 
modern. Dryden introduced it into the language in 1683. And it 
was not until 1809 that the word, autobiography, was first used. 
It is noteworthy that the first important biography in English 
literature should still be the greatest. Boswell remains “the prince 
of biographers.” 

In the century and more of English biography, many different 
types of fives have laid claim to a place in literature and have 
been rejected. There have been the “honeysuckle lives,” the 
“mealy-mouthed lives,” the idolatrous lives, the obituary rhap- 
sodies. At present the standards of biography are well defined. 
Ever since Sir Sidney Lee wrote “The Principles of Biography” 
(Cambridge Press), and laid down, as it were, the rules for “pure 
biography,” the tests for biography have been fixed and formal. 
Biography as the hand-maid of ethical instruction, of history or 
of science, is discountenanced. Biography written during a man’s 
lifetime, or by a member of his family, biography reporting 
remembered conversations, has each had its pitfalls revealed. The 
field of biography is vast, but one need go astray in it no longer. 


Three important biographical series are: 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Viscount Morley. 42 


vols. Macmillan. 
AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 22 vols. Houghton. 
BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 31 


vols. Small. 


Confined to American biographies. 
Biographies 
BOSWELL, JAMES. 1740-95. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 1791, Crowell, 2 vols.; Mac- 
millan, 1 vol., Library of English Classics, 3 vols.; Dutton, 3 vols., 
edited by Arnold Glover, Everyman’s, 2 vols.; Temple Classics, 
6 vols.; Oxford, 2 vols., Standard Authors and 2 vols. in one on 
India paper; Scribner, 2 vols., Modern Student’s Library; Harcourt, 
Bohn Library, 6 vols. 


“The longest biography in the English language is also the best. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson is indeed reckoned the best specimen 
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of biography that has yet been written in any tongue.’”—Sir Sidney 
Lee. 

Boswell has had many editors. The edition by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, (Harper, 6 vols., 0. p.) is usually considered the best be- 
cause of its exhaustive annotations. Other reprints, less en- 
cumbered by notes, have been edited by Augustine Birrell, Austin 
Dobson, Percy Fitzgerald, and Roger Ingpen. The Ingpen Bi- 
centenary edition, now out of print, contains 112 illustrations, and 
is a most beautiful as well as a most satisfactory edition. 

A new edition published by Gabriel Wells is the most extensive 
edition ever undertaken. It contains prefaces by A. Edward Newton, 
R. G. Adam, G. K. Chesterton, and other Johnson authorities. 


LOCKHART, JOHN GIBSON. 1794-1854. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 1836-8. Houghton, 


Cambridge, 5 vols.; Macmillan, 5 vols.; Dutton, Everyman’s 
(abridged) ; Macmillan (abridged), Pocket Classics. 

“Lockhart’s Life of Scott is the second best biography in the 
language, Boswell’s biography being the first. But Lockhart’s 
merit is mainly due to the excellence and the abundance of the 
raw material provided for him in Scott’s ample journals and cor- 
respondence.”—Sir Sidney Lee. 

Although Lockhart was the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, the 
family relationship did not incline him to panegyric. He painted 
the defects as well as the virtues in Scott’s character. The picture 
is a true one, but much too long. The account of the death of 
Scott is one of the finest bits of writing in the book. 

Thayer in “The Art of Biography” pronounces Lockhart’s Scott 
“an admirable example of excellence without originality.” The 
life of Scott needs to be freshly interpreted for the present genera- 
tion. Lockhart does not meet today’s needs at all. 


LEWES, GEORGE HENRY. 1817-78. 


Life of Goethe. 1855. Dutton, Everyman’s; Houghton. 


“Lewes began his life of Goethe at a time when no German 
author had undertaken the task; in fact it is no exaggeration to 
say that the spur given by this endeavor of Lewes proved the 
stimulus for the beginning, by the Germans themselves, of modern 
German biography.”—Waldo H. Dunn. 
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The best life of Goethe by a German is that by Dr. Albert Biel- 
schowsky (Putnam). Lewes and Bielschowsky have both been 
superseded by Calvin Thomas in his life of Goethe. (Holt.) 
Later biographies of Goethe have had the advantage of the dis- 
covery of the Urfaust in 1887, a manuscript containing Goethe’s 
original outline of Faust. (See Lewes also pp. 77, 90) 


GASKELL, MRS. ELIZABETH CLEGHORN. 1810-65. 


Life of Charlotte Bronté. 1857. Dutton, Everyman’s; Harper, 
Haworth edition. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté’” is the most famous 
life of a woman written by a woman. Mrs. Gaskell knew the 
Brontés personally and wrote of the three sisters at first hand. 
The discovery of the lost letters of Charlotte to M. Heger, who 
was the original of the “Professor,” and the husband of the 
principal of the school in Brussels where Charlotte taught, shows 
that Mrs. Gaskell was ignorant of a romantic love passage in the 
life of her subject. Later biographers have known of these let- 
ters. The biography that ranks next to Mrs. Gaskell’s is Clement 
Shorter’s “Charlotte Bronté and Her Sisters,” (Scribner). 
Augustine Birrell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté,” (Scribner), and 
May Sinclair’s “The Three Brontés” (Houghton), are noteworthy 
supplements to Mrs. Gaskell’s work. May Sinclair’s work is very 
controversial. She discounts the statements of other biographers 
and writes to prove that Emily was the greatest genius of the 
three sisters. 


FORSTER, JOHN. 1812-76. 

Life of Charles Dickens. 1872-74. Scribner, 2 vols.; Lip- 
pincott. 

This biography was written by Dickens’ most intimate friend. 
Forster is known as “a professional biographer,” a man who “made 
biography his business.” Besides the life of Dickens, he wrote 
the life of Goldsmith, of Landor, and of Swift. “It can hardly 
be said that a reader turns to any of these biographies for the 
sheer pleasure of reading—unless, perchance, it be to the life of 
Goldsmith. One soon gets the impression that these are works 
to be consulted rather than read.”—Waldo H. Dunn. A more 
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readable biography of Dickens is to be found in George Gissing’s 
“Charles Dickens: a Critical Biography” now out of print. 


FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY. 1818-94. 


Thomas Carlyle; a history of the first forty years of his life. 
1882-84. Scribner. 

Thomas Carlyle; a history of his life in London. Scribner. 

“Froude’s Carlyle has been ever since its publication a famous 
battleground. It might almost be said that Froude was permitted 
to enjoy no peace of mind after the biography was given to the 
public. It is certain that he has been grossly misjudged, severely 
maligned, unjustly condemned. ... The chief outcry against 
Froude was the self-same outcry that was raised against Lockhart: 
matters were revealed that should not have been revealed.”— 
Waldo H. Dunn. Whether Froude’s Carlyle belongs among the 
defamatory, calumnious biographies is still a question. Leslie 
Stephen says of Froude that “he seems to have expected that his 
readers would be as ready as himself to condone Carlyle’s faults of 
temper. He unluckily succeeded in exaggerating the faults with- 
out carrying his readers along with him.” As a corrective to 
Froude, there is an interesting study of Carlyle in “Contemporary 
Portraits” by Frank Harris (Kennerley), and “Carlyle; How to 
Know Him” by Bliss Perry (Bobbs). (See Froude ulso p. 536) 


TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO. 1838— 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 1876. Harper, 2 vols., 
Popular edition, 1 vol.; Macmillan, Pocket Classics, (abridged). 
(See Trevelyan also pp. 541, 547) 


The Life of Macaulay by his nephew ranks with Boswell’s John- 
son and Lockhart’s Scott as one of the three greatest biographies 
in the English language. Gladstone in reviewing the book said, 
“What we want in a biography, and what, despite the etymology of 
the title, we very seldom find, is life.” Trevelyan succeeded in 
giving life to his portrait of Macaulay. There is no inconsistency 
in calling it a Life at the top of every page, as A. C. Benson ex- 
presses it. Trevelyan’s Macaulay is cheerful reading. As 
Trevelyan himself says, Macaulay’s was “one of the happiest of 
lives that it has ever fallen to the lot of a biographer to record.” 
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MORLEY, JOHN, VISCOUNT. 1838-1923. 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. Macmillan. 1902. 

Viscount Morley, as editor of the English Men of Letters series, 
has shown himself a master hand at biography. He has written 
the lives of Burke, Cobden, Rousseau, Voltaire (all Macmillan), 
and of Oliver Cromwell (Century). The Life of Gladstone is 
Morley’s masterpiece, although his recent volumes of Recollections 
closely rival the biographical work in popularity. Viscount 
Bryce’s Gladstone (Century, 1898), is an excellent, though shorter 
work. (See Morley also p. 314) 


PALMER, GEORGE HERBERT. 1842— 


The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. Houghton. 1908. 

This has been called “‘a biography of inspiration.” It recalls the 
life of the Brownings, and closely rivals their life in beauty and 
devotion. Alice Freeman was President of Wellesley College 
until in 1887 she married Mr. Palmer, Professor of philosophy in 
Harvard University. (See G. H. Palmer also p. 102) 


COLVIN, SIR SIDNEY. 1845— 


John Keats: His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and After- 
Fame. Scribner. 1917. 

Colvin has devoted a lifetime to the study of Keats. Twice be- 
fore he has written about the poet: in a brief life of Keats in the 
English Men of Letters series, and in a volume of Keats’s Letters 
which he edited in 1887. Both of these earlier works have been 
used in compiling the present biography. “It is a remarkable 
thing that this great biography of Keats should have been written 
by a man in his seventy-third year, and written with such a fine 
note of sympathy and with so keen an eye to the essentials of a 
man’s life.”—Clement Shorter. 


BISHOP, JOSEPH BUCKLIN. 1847— 
Theodore Roosevelt and His Times. 2 vols. Scribner. 1920. 


Planned by Colonel Roosevelt long before his death and care- 
fully mapped out with Mr. Bishop, who devoted several years to 
the examination of his papers. (See Bishop also p. 315) 
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GOSSE, EDMUND. 1849— 


A Life of Swinburne. Macmillan. 1917. 

Gosse has also recently edited, with T. J. Wise, the Posthumous 
Poems of Swinburne. A lesser contribution to Swinburne biog- 
raphy has been made by his cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith (Putnam). 


PENNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS and JOSEPH. 1855—; 1860— 


The Life of James McNeill Whistler. Lippincott. 1911. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell were intimate friends of Whistler’s and 
spent much time with him abroad. They were Whistler’s chosen 
biographers, and Mrs. Pennell in the text, and Mr. Pennell in the 
99 illustrations, have acquitted themselves creditably of a difficult 
commission. (See Pennell also pp. 5, 569) 


HERRICK, FRANCIS HOBART. 1858— 


Audubon, the Naturalist, A History of his Life and Time. 2 
vols., Appleton. 1917. 

The author has discovered important documents in France, where 
Audubon spent his childhood and youth. Although there have 
been earlier biographies of Audubon, by his widow (Putnam), by 
Robert Buchanan (Dutton, Everyman’s), as well as biographical 
passages in Audubon’s Journals (Scribner), this life by Herrick 
is the first complete biography of the naturalist. 


LEE, SIR SIDNEY. 1859— 


A Life of Shakespeare. Macmillan. 1898. Enlarged. 1922. 
(See Lee also pp. 53, 209, 297) 


Lee succeeded Leslie Stephen as editor of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. He has devoted his life to the subject of bi- 
ography, especially to that of Shakespeare. A new and revised 
edition of his “Life of Shakespeare” was brought out in 1916 at 
the time of the celebration of the Shakespeare tercentenary. He is 
regarded as the leading biographer of Shakespeare, and received 
his knighthood for his services to Shakespearean scholarship. 

The best short life of Shakespeare is that by the poet, John 
Masefield, in Holt’s Home University Library. It would be hard 
to overestimate this interesting book. In spite of all that has 
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been written about Shakespeare, Masefield has succeeded in say- 
ing something new. 

Other biographies of Shakespeare are by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie (Macmillan), Frank Harris (Kennerley), Oliphant Smeaton 
(Dutton, Everyman’s), and Joseph Q. Adams (Houghton). 


BALFOUR, GRAHAM. 1859— 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 1901. 2 vols., 0. p. 
Biographical edition. Abridged. Scribner. 1911. 

This Life of Stevenson, written by his cousin, is authoritative. 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson edited by Sir Sidney Colvin 
(Scribner, 4 vols. Biographical Edition) and issued two years 
before Balfour’s Life, form a companion volume to the biography. 


THAYER, WILLIAM ROSCOE. 1859— 


Life and Times of Cavour. 2 vols. Houghton. 1914. 

The Life and Letters of John Hay. 2 vols. Houghton. 1915. 

Thayer has written the lives of two eminent statesmen, Cavour, 
and John Hay. The Life of John Hay is the official, authorized 
biography. It contains many interesting revelations about the au- 
thor of “Jim Bludso” and “Little Breeches,” and establishes the 
authorship of “The Bread-Winners,” an anonymous novel, which 
Hay would never acknowledge during his lifetime, although it 
earned a recognized place in American fiction. 


PAINE, ALBERT BIGELOW. 1861— 


Mark Twain, a Biography. 3 vols. Harper. 1912. 
Short Life of Mark Twain. Harper. 1920. 


The author is Samuel Clemens’ literary executor and the editor 
of his “Letters” (Harper, 2 vols.) and of his “Speeches” (Harper). 
He began during Clemens’ lifetime to collect material for the 
biography, and his work is authoritative. “My Mark Twain” by 
William Dean Howells (Harper), is a shorter biography of 
Clemens. “The Ordeal of Mark Twain” by Van Wyck Brooks 
(Dutton) is a disturbing interpretation. (See Paine also, p. 607) 


BEVERIDGE, ALBERT JEREMIAH. 1862— 
Life of John Marshall. 4 vols. Houghton. 1916-1919. 
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Accepted on all sides as a notable example of biographical writ- 
ing. Volumes one and two take Marshall’s life to the time he was 
named Chief Justice by President Adams. Volumes three and four 
are devoted to his later life and his career on the Supreme Bench. 
This biography was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1920. 


SMITH, C. ALPHONSO. 1864— 


O. Henry Biography. Doubleday. 1916. 
(See Smith also p. 41) 


The publication of this biography caused a sensation. The un- 
known part of Sidney Porter’s life—the years spent in prison—was 
here for the first time revealed. The disclosure has served to 
make O. Henry even better beloved than before. “Through the 
Shadows with O. Henry” by Al Jennings (H. K. Fly) is another 
biography of Porter by the famous train robber who traveled with 
O. Henry when they were both fugitives from justice. 


JONES, HENRY FESTING. 185]— 


Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon: A Memoir. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan. 1919, 

This life written by Butler’s closest friend is one of the most 
conciliatory biographies ever written. It is a lovable portrait 
of what has heretofore been an unlovable man. The author has 
set down the faults and failings of his subject with dislike of the 
faults but with no dislike of the man. He sees the honesty of the 
man back of all his violent repugnances and asperities and he 
shows the reader how to forgive the sarcasm for the sake of the 
satire. There are two critical estimates of Butler as a writer which 
supplement Jones’s estimate of him as a man: “Samuel Butler: 
A Critical Study” by Gilbert Cannan, (Kennerley 1915), and 
“Samuel Butler, The Man and His Work,” by John F., Harris, 
(Dodd, 1916). 


BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. 1863— 


Lee, the American. Houghton. 1912. 
Confederate Portraits. Houghton. 1914, 
Portraits of Women. Houghton. 1916. 
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Union Portraits. Houghton. 1916. 

Portraits of American Women. Houghton. 1919. 

American Portraits. Houghton. 1922. 

Damaged Souls. Houghton. 1923. 

The biographical method of Bradford is a search for the springs 
of action rather than a chronological story of a life. The method 
is foreshadowed in Sainte-Beuve, and is often compared with the 
work of Lytton Strachey. 


MONYPENNY, WILLIAM FLAVELLE. 1866-1912. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 1910. 
6 vols. Macmillan. 

The author died having completed only two volumes. The other 
four volumes have been written by G. E. Buckle. An interesting 
account of the writing of this biography is given by Edmund 
Gosse in “Books on the Table,” Scribner. There was great com- 
plaint on the part of an impatient public on account of the 
long delay in the publication of the last two volumes of this 
work. Ten years elapsed between the issue of the first volume 
and of the last. Buckle, however, was delaying on purpose. The 
last two volumes treat of Disraeli’s love affairs with the sisters, 
Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford. After the death of Lady 
Beaconsfield, Disraeli had proposed marriage to each of the sisters 
in turn. Although his suit was refused, he remained on terms of 
intimate friendship with them. They both outlived him and 
Buckle waited for their decease in order to include in the biography 
the letters of Disraeli to the two sisters. 


LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. 1868— 
The Life of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. Putnam. 


Lucas is so kindred in spirit to Lamb that he seems born to be 
Lamb’s biographer. He has written of Elia in a most Elian man- 
ner. (See Lucas also pp. 117, 123, 274, 605) 


HENDRICK, BURTON J. 1871— 


The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page. 2 vols. Double- 
day. 1922. 
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This biography was awarded the 1922 Pulitzer prize “for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services 
to the people illustrated by an eminent example.” The author 
won the Pulitzer History prize in 1920 for “The Victory at Sea” 
written in collaboration with Admiral Sims. 

The “life and letters” type of biography is very rare nowadays 
owing to the lost art of letter writing. Ambassador Page was a 
master of the epistolary style. His letters together with those of 
Theodore Roosevelt to his children and those of Henry James are 
a contribution to literature of which America is proud. 

A large part of the biography is given to the period of Page’s 
ambassadorship to Great Britain during the world war. This part 
is of great historical interest for the diplomatic matters which are 
recounted. The author has succeeded in a happy interweaving of 
biography and history. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. 1877— 


George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works. A Critical Bi- 
ography, Authorized. 1911. Stewart; Boni. 


This life of Shaw is as diverting as Shaw’s own works. It is full 
of anecdotes, fragmentary in form, but remarkably frank for a 
life written during the subject’s lifetime. (See also p. 225) 


STRACHEY, LYTTON. 1880— 


Eminent Victorians. Putnam. 1918. 

Contains: Cardinal Manning; Florence Nightingale; Dr. Arnold; 
General Gordon. 

Life of Queen Victoria. Harcourt. 1921. 

This latter is the first biography of royalty written in complete 
disregard of lese-majesty. Royal rulers have never before been 
the subject of frank statement. Above all they have never before 
been subjects of humor. Strachey describes Queen Victoria with 
unflinching frankness and unending amusement. Her staid and 
unyielding code of morals and _proprieties, her aggressive 
virtuousness, and her unalterable habits are matters for much 
mirth on the reader’s part. Strachey tells them without a smile. 
It is an iconoclastic biography; it shatters illusions, and it sounds 
the death knell of Victorianism in art, life, morals, diplomacy, 
and government. (See Strachey also p. 320) 
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Questions 


. Which is the longest biography in the English language? 

. What relation was Lockhart to Scott? 

. Name four biographers of the Brontés. 

. What is the Dictionary of National Biography? 

. Who wrote “The Life of Benjamin Disraeli”? 

. What other biographical work has been done by the author of “The 


Life and Letters of John Hay”? 


. What material is there for the study of the life of John James Audubon? 
. Did Roosevelt have an official biographer? 

. Name and compare three long biographies of Shakespeare. 

. What is the best short life of Shakespeare? 

. Name two defamatory biographies. 

. Name several editions of Boswell’s Johnson. 

. Name two biographies of ambassadors to England. 

. What new material was added to the life of Charlotte Bronté by later 


biographers? 


. Name a biography of a dramatist, an artist, a historian, a statesman, a 


ruler, a publisher, a naturalist, a college president. 


. Name several works of collective biography. 
. Name several books about biography. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS 


“A dull autobiography has never been written.” —LESLIE 
STEPHEN. 


THE term autobiography is used to include such diverse literary 
forms as letters, diaries, confessions, journals, memoirs, and 
reminiscenses, as well as writings wholly subjective in theme. 
The literature of autobiography has been surveyed by Anna Robeson 
Burr in “The Autobiography” (Houghton), in as scholarly and 
comprehensive a way as the literature of biography was surveyed 
by Professor Dunn. The field of confessions, however, was 
found to be so extensive that Mrs. Burr devoted a separate volume 
to it, in “Religious Confessions and Confessants” (Houghton). 

The question: Which is the greatest autobiography in literature? 
is not answered with the same agreement as is the question: Which 
is the greatest biography? Although the English are supreme in 
biography, the place of honor in autobiography belongs either to 
the Italians, because of the Cellini and Goldoni autobiographies, 
or to the French for the Confessions of Rousseau. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his volume of essays, “Through the 
Magic Door,” (Doubleday) says that “no British autobiography 
has ever been frank, and consequently no British autobiography 
has ever been good. Trollope’s autobiography is as good as any 
I know, but of all forms of literature it is the one least adapted 
to the national genius. You could not imagine a British Rous- 
seau, still less a British Benvenuto Cellini. In one way it is to the 
credit of the race that it should be so. If we do as much evil as 
our neighbors we at least have grace enough to be ashamed of it 
and to suppress its publication.” 

Many autobiographies are written in the guise of fiction, and 
these often reveal more about the writer than an acknowledged 
autobiography. The reader will think of many: such as, “The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater” by DeQuincey (Dutton, 
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Everyman’s), “The Child in the House” by Walter Pater (Dodd), 
“The Story of My Heart” by Richard Jefferies (Longmans), and 
“Father and Son” by Edmund Gosse (Scribner). 


Autobiographies 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO. 1500-1571. 


Autobiography. Translated by Thomas Roscoe. Scribner, 
Caxton Edition; translated by Anne Macdonnell, 2 vols., Dutton, 
Everyman’s; translated by John Addington Symonds, 1 vol., 
Scribner; 2 vols., Brentano. 

Cellini today is more famous for his autobiography than for 
his statue of “Perseus.” His autobiography has been called the 
most unflinching in all literature. His unhesitating confessions of 
hate, theft, murder, and sensuality make his memoirs perhaps the 
most sinful picture which a man ever drew of himself. The story 
of his many dishonorable adventures reads like a picaresque 
novel. Yet withal this autobiography is a valuable picture of its 
time. The translation by Symonds is the best. 


EVELYN, JOHN. 1620-1706. 
Diary. Edited by William Bray. 1818-19. Scribner, Caxton 


Edition; 2 vols., Dutton, Everyman’s. 

As the diary of a devout and honorable gentleman, of scholarly 
attainment and of great nobility of character, Evelyn’s diary is in 
sharp contrast to the diary of his friend and contemporary, Pepys. 
Evelyn was far more righteous and far less likable than Pepys. 
His diary covers the period of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
and the reign of Charles II, a period of 56 years. 


PEPYS, SAMUEL. 1633-1703. 


Diary. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. Harcourt, Bohn, 9 vols. 
with Index and Pepysiana, 10 vols. and thin paper 3 vols.; Edited 
by G. G. Smith, Macmillan; Edited by Lord Braybrooke, Dutton, 
Everyman’s, 2 vols.; McKay, 4 vols.; Scribner, Caxton; Boni, 
Modern Library. 

Pepys’s Diary was written in cipher and remained untranslated 
for over a century, 1703 to 1825, when the key was discovered by 
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Lord Braybrooke. It was published first by him in expurgated 
form. While it is always necessary to expurgate Pepys, Bray- 
brooke did so immoderately and with great squeamishness. A 
practically complete edition is that by Wheatley. 

Pepys’s Diary is described in “The Amenites of Book Collect- 
ing” as the one and only book that nobody wants in the original. 
Mr. Newton also quotes a clever rhyme on the unsettled pro- 
nunciation of Pepys’s name: 


There are people I’m told, some say there are heaps, 
Who speak of the talkative Samuel as Pepys. 

And some so precise and pedantic their step is 

Who call the delightful old diarist Pepys. 

But those I think right and I follow their steps 

Ever mention the garrulous gossip as Pepys. 


The Diary covers a period of only nine and a half years, 1660- 
1669. Failing eyesight probably caused Pepys to write in cipher 
and to discontinue altogether in the end. The narrative is very 
lively, racy reading. The writer portrays himself as selfish, snob- 
bish, scandal-loving and vain, yet he retains our sympathy be- 
cause of his intense humanity. In comparison with Pepys, Rous- 
seau is said to be secretive. The quaint style of the diary is its 
chief attraction. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 1706-1790. 


Autobiography. Putnam, edited by John Bigelow; Dutton, 
Everyman’s; Holt, illustrated by E. Boyd Smith; Houghton; 
Century, Century Classics, Introduction by Woodrow Wilson. 
Also many other editions. 


“Franklin’s work constitutes the one classic American auto- 
biography, the most straightforward and unstudied narrative of its 
kind in the English language, if not in the world.”—Waldo H. 
Dunn. Franklin’s Autobiography was first printed in a French 
translation in 1791. The four different parts of the manuscript 
were written at various times and places, in England, France, and 
Philadelphia. The great biographer of Franklin, John Bigelow, 
(see “Life of Franklin,” 3 vols., Lippincott) secured possession 
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of the original manuscript in France, and edited “the unmutilated 
and correct version” of it. (Putnam). The history of the manu- 
script is told in the Everyman edition, and further interesting in- 
formation is given in the recent volumes by W. Cabell Bruce: 
“Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed,” 2 vols., (Putnam). 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES. 1712-1778. 


The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 4 vols. Lippincott; 
2 vols. Knopf. 


“The Confessions is the detailed, intimate, complete history of a 
soul. It describes Rousseau’s life, from its beginning until its 
maturity, from the most personal point of view, with no dis- 
guises or reticences of any kind. It is written with great art... . 
It is very easy to draw a cutting comparison between Rousseau’s 
preaching and his practice, as it stands revealed in the ‘Confes- 
sions’—the lover of independence who never earned his own living, 
the apostle of equality who was a snob, and the educationist who 
left his children in the Foundling Asylum... . There is indeed 
an unpleasant side to his Confessions. His book contains the 
germs of that Byronic egotism which later became the fashion 
all over Europe.”—Lytton Strachey in “Landmarks in French 
Literature.” (Holt.) (See also p. 327) 


WALPOLE, HORACE. 1717—1797. 


Letters, 16 vols. Oxford. 1904. 

Select Letters. Harcourt, Bohn. 

Walpole was an English nobleman and litterateur who was the 
author of several works of fiction but whose fame as a writer is 
due to the publication of his Letters. These will always be in- 
teresting as pictures of the fashionable society and gossip of his 
day and though their historical value is doubtful, their literary 
value is very high. He stands at the head of English letter writ- 
ers. His “Castle of Otranto” is published by Stokes, 1924. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 1737-1794. 
Autobiography. 1799. Edited by Lord Sheffield; Dutton, Every- 


man’s; Oxford, World Classics. 
Memoirs. Dutton. Edited by Henry Morley. 
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(See also p. 523) 


Gibbon is, next to George Moore, the most inveterate auto- 
biographer that ever wrote. Moore’s autobiographies outnumber 
Gibbon’s, but they belong to fiction more than to fact. 

Gibbon’s autobiography might be called his autobiographies 
because he wrote six different accounts of his own career, and a 
seventh fragmentary sketch. These different manuscripts were ar- 
ranged into one narrative by the Earl of Sheffield and published in 
1799. “Among the books in which men have told the story of 
their own lives it stands in the front rank. It is a striking fact 
that one of the first of autobiographies and the first of biographies 
were written in the same year. Boswell was still working at his 
life of Johnson when Gibbon began those memoirs from which his 
autobiography, in the form in which it was given to the world, 
was so skilfully pieced together.”—George Birkbeck Hill. 


GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON. 1749-1832. 


Poetry and Truth from My Own Life. 1811-22. 2 vols. Har- 
court, Bohn. 

A translation of “Dichtung and Wahrheit aus meinem Leben” 
made by Minna Steele Smith. “The Wahrheit and Dichtung is the 
weakest autobiography the world has ever had from so strong a 
hand.”—Anna Robeson Burr. 


NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL. 1801-1890. 


Apologia pro Vita Sua. 1864. Longmans; Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

Newman’s Apology for his Life is a religious autobiography. 
It is a defense of the religious convictions which led him to aban- 
don the Church of England for the Church of Rome. “Change in 
belief is one of the most frequent causes for autobiography. . . . 
These are two forms of Apologia—one written entirely to convince 
outsiders; the other partially, if not wholly, to convince oneself. 

The Apologia of Newman never satisfied his critics. One 
can but repeat again that the great apologies of literature 
singularly fail to convince.”—Anna Robeson Burr. 


BURNEY, FRANCES. (MME. D’ARBLAY) 1752-1840. 
The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-78. Harcourt, Bohn. 
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A novelist of the late eighteenth century who depicted the 
fashionable life of London with spirit and humor. Her first 
novel, “Evelina,” (1778) attracted wide notice and was praised 
by eminent men such as Burke, Reynolds and Johnson. Her in- 
teresting Letters and Diaries first appeared in 1842-46, after she 
had become Madame D’Arblay. : 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. 1815-1882. 

Autobiography. 1875-76. Dodd; Oxford, World Classics. 

The autobiography of the chronicler of Barsetshire is especially 
interesting to writers because of the light it throws on Trollope’s 
methods as a novelist. In it Trollope confesses that it was his 
custom to write with his watch before him for a certain length 
of time every day and to require of himself 250 words every 
quarter of an hour. 

“The publication of Anthony Trollope’s autobiography in some 
degree accounts for the neglect into which he and his works fell 
so soon after his death. I should like to believe it, for such a fact 
would be, from one point of view, a credit to “the great big stupid 
public.”—George Gissing in “The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft.” (Dutton; Boni.) 


AMIEL, HENRI FREDERIC. 1821-1881. 

Journal. Translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 1899. Mac- 
millan. 

Amiel was a Swiss professor of aesthetics who left a manuscript 
diary revealing a singularly acute and sensitive mind. The book 
is cherished for its beauty of expression. A new French edition 
was published in 1923 with more material. 


ADAMS, HENRY. 1838-1918. 

The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography. Hough- 
ton. 1918. 

A sequel to “Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres.” 

(See also p. 547) 

Henry Adams was the author of “The History of the United 
States, 1801-1817,” (Scribner), which covers the administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison. His autobiography is not concerned 
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with pedagogy, as the title would lead one to suppose. It is con- 
cerned “with ideas rather than with events, with failures rather 
than with successes, and with other people more than with the 
writer himself.” His characterization of his father and his home 
circle is very different from that to be found in his brother’s auto- 
biography, Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915, “An Autobiog- 
raphy.” Houghton. 1916. 


MORLEY, JOHN, VISCOUNT. 1838— 


Recollections. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1917. 

Morley has written the biography of his age as well as of him- 
self. His “Recollections” contain tributes to all the great minds 
of Victorian times, Meredith, Arnold, Mill, Gladstone, Spencer, 
George Eliot, Mazzini, Hugo, George Sand and many others. 
“Morley stands in the front rank alike of literature and of states- 
manship. He has often been on the losing side; sometimes per- 
haps on the wrong side: never on the side of wrong.”—A. G. 
Gardiner. His autobiography is of interest from a political, as 
well as from a literary, point of view. (See also pp. 135, 301) 


JAMES, HENRY. 1843-1916. 


A Small Boy and Others. Scribner. 1913. 
The Middle Years. Scribner. 1917. 
Letters. 2 vols. Scribner. 1920. 


In the first two volumes James has written the story of his early 
life in America and of his later years spent in London. 

The “Letters” many people regard as his master work. They 
are among the most delightful, entertaining and informing letters 
ever written. The originality of his salutations and valedictions 
is striking. Above all his letters of condolence stand out as the 
most understanding, compassionate, and comforting letters of 
sympathy ever written. (See also p. 605) 


HUNEKER, JAMES GIBBONS. 1860-1922. 


Steeplejack. Scribner. 1920, 
The Letters of James Gibbons Huneker. Scribner. 1922, 
(See also pp. 226, 281, 568, 580, 584) 
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Huneker’s autobiography, “Steeplejack,” is a “formal scenario 
of his temperament, prejudices, likes, ” etc. It is full of clever, 
penetrating remarks about life, art, literature, and himself. He 
quotes freely from his contemporaries: “You may put your 
hand in this rag bag of mine and pull out a quotation worth re- 
membering, indeed this may be critically judged from the protasis 
to the catastrophe as a book of beautiful quotations.” 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. 1858-1919. 


Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography. Scribner. 1920. 

Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children, edited by Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop. Scribner. 1919. 

Roosevelt was the only other President besides Grant who 
wrote his autobiography. There are more biographies written of 
Roosevelt than of any other President except Lincoln. The auto- 
biography contains the story of his public life, the letters, the 
story of his private life. Few more endearing books have ever 
been written than Roosevelt’s “Letters to His Children.” They re- 
veal the tender side of the Rough Rider, and the fun-loving dis- 
position of a devoted father. (See also pp. 301, 608) 


GARLAND, HAMLIN. 1860— 


A Son of the Middle Border. Macmillan. 1917. 

A Daughter of the Middle Border. Macmillan. 1921. 

The first is the story of the author’s life up to his thirty-second 
year. His theme is “the unremitting toil and desperate fatigue” of 
life on the frontier. “It is the corrosive monotony, the loneliness, 
the blank unending labor, the bleak conditions of life that so pre- 
occupy the author’s mind.—Dial. The second volume refers in its 
title to his mother. It covers his own life to middle age. (See p. 


461) 


BASHKIRTSEFF, MARIE. 1860-1884. 
The Journal of a Young Artist. 1908. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. Dutton. 


Gladstone called this autobiography “a book without a par- 
allel.” The author herself calls it “the record of a woman’s life, 
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written down day by day, without any attempt at concealment, as 
if no one in the world were to read it, yet with the purpose of be- 
ing read.” It is the story of a young Russian artist who lived and 
died in Paris, her short life being a constant battle with tuber- 
culosis. Her love affair with Bastien Lepage, the young artist 
who died of the same disease, adds pathos to the autobiography. 


BOK, EDWARD. 1863— 


The Americanization of Edward Bok. Scribner. 

This is the story of a self-made man worshiping his creator. 
It has become the Bible of the Americanization movement, and has 
been abridged for school use by Dr. John L. Haney, under the 
title, “A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After.” The worthiness of the 
ideals held up to American boyhood is open to serious question. 
Success is too often defined in terms of dollars and cents and push 
and aggressiveness are not endearing traits to teach the young. 

The author reveals himself as the arch-reformer of the nineteenth 
century, his reforming spirit concerning itself with Spencerian 
handwriting, aigrettes in millinery, individual drinking cups, patent 
medicine advertising, Pullman cars upholstery, etc. 

The best seller records obtained by this book are proof of the 
benefits of unlimited advertising. It belongs in the “Rise of So 
and So” type of autobiography, life stories of cometary careers. 
Tt is the best example of an autobiography of the type of “The 
Iron Puddler” by James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor (Bobbs), 
or “Astir® by John Adams Thayer likewise of Ladies’ Home 


Journal fame. 


KELLER, HELEN. 1880— 


The Story of My Life. 1903. Doubleday; Grosset. 


Mark Twain said: “The two most interesting people of the last 
one hundred years are Helen Keller and the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” 


Autobiographies of Childhood 


TOLSTOY, COUNT LEO. 1828—1910. 


Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Dutton, Everyman’s; Crow- 
ell; Page. 
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This autobiography of the great Russian’s early life has been 
supplemented by diaries of his later years. (See also p. 351) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN. 1837—1920. 


Years of My Youth. Harper. 1916. 
Other volumes by Howells are autobiographic. “Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances” consists of later reminiscences. 


(See also pp. 303, 450, 604) 


MUIR, JOHN. 1838—1914. 


The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Houghton. 1913. 

(See also p. 287, 606) 

This is one of the few biographies suitable for juvenile libraries. 
Boys especially delight in such incidents as the great naturalist’s 
description of his famous clock, which not only woke him in 
the morning, but dumped him out of bed, which delivered his 
books to him in regular sequence when he was studying, and which 
lighted his fire in the morning. 


BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON. 1849— 
The One I Knew the Best of All. Scribner. 1912. 


This memory-picture of the mind of a child ranks with Pierre 
Loti’s classic “The Story of a Child.” 


GORKY, MAXIM. 1868— 


My Childhood. Century. 1915. 

In the World (sequel). Translated by Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Foakes. Century. 1917. 

(See also p. 355) 


It is interesting to compare Gorky’s lurid picture of his youth 
with the equally moving but more idealistic picture which Aksakov 
draws of his youth in “Years of My Childhood” (Longmans). 


HUDSON, W. H. 1862—1922. 


Far Away and Long Ago: A History of My Early Life. 1918. 


Dutton. 
(See also pp. 289, 397) 
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This is an autobiography of great poetic charm. The story of 
the author’s boyhood consists chiefly of pictures of his early 
South American environment. Hudson’s books are filled with de- 
scriptions of scenery, and he is one of the few modern writers who 
can make interesting reading of such descriptions. The book 
describes “the most interesting part of his life,” the part which 
ended when he was fifteen years of age. 


BRANDES, GEORG. 1842— 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. Translated by 
G. M. Fox-Davies. Duffield. 1906. 
(See also p. 56) 


This work, translated from the Danish, calls to mind another 
beautiful autobiography of Danish childhood, “The Fairy Story 
of My Life,” by the beloved Hans Christian Andersen. Brandes also 
is the author of “Main Currents of 19th Century Literature.” 6 
vols. (Boni.) 


Questions 


. Name some autobiographies written in the guise of fiction. 

. What is the best translation of Cellini? 

. What period is covered by Pepys? By Evelyn? 

Where was the first edition of Franklin’s Autobiography published? 

. Who was Jean Jacques Rousseau? 

. What was the occasion of Newman’s Autobiography? 

. Name four generations of the Adams family. 

. Name three autobiographies of childhood. 

. In what form was Pepys’s diary written? 

10. Which is the most complete edition of Pepys’s? 

11. Who has written the greatest number of autobiographies? 

12. What is the best work on autobiographies? 

13. What different kinds of writing are classed as autobiography? 

14, Name the autobiography of a German, a Frenchman, an Italian, a Rus- 
sian, a Dane. 

15. Name two autobiographies that won the Pulitzer prize. 

16. Name several volumes of distinguished autobiographical letters, 
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CHAPTER XXV 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


“French literature, taken as a whole, overtops in richness, artis- 
tic quality, and historical influence, all literatures since those of 
Greece and Rome.”—C. H. Conrap Wricut, in “A History of 
French Literature.” 


FrencuH Literature is the most artistic in the world. The French 
lay great stress on perfection of literary form, and more stylists 
are to be found among their writers than among those of any 
other nation. The French Academy, which exerts a strong in- 
fluence upon literature in France, concerns itself rather with the 
manner of writing than with the subject matter. Art for art’s sake, 
as a literary gospel, is characteristically French. 

As beauty of literary form is the thing most difficult of transla- 
tion it may account for the fact that French literature has had 
but few illustrious English translators. The Page translation of 
Moliére, the Wormeley and Saintsbury translations of Balzac and 
the Cannan translation of “Jean-Christophe” are thought of as 
great achievements mainly because they were great undertakings. 

In spite of this inherent difficulty of translation and of the 
consequent paucity of adequate English renderings of French mas- 
terpieces, English-speaking people probably have a higher ap- 
preciation of the literature of France than of that of any other for- 
eign country. The explanation of this may lie in the fact that 
as French is the foreign language most often understood by Eng- 
lish people, the beauties of its literature become known to them 
in the original. 

For the student of French literature there are the following 
critical works in English: 


BUTLER, KATHLEEN L. 


French Literature from the Earliest Times to 1914. Dutton. 


1923. 
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CUNLIFFE, JOHN W. 1865— and PIERRE D. DE BACOURT. 
1869— 


French Literature During the Last Half Century. Macmillan. 
1923. 


DOWDEN, EDWARD. 1843-1913. 
A History of French Literature. Appleton. 1877. 


GOSSE, EDMUND W. 1849— 
French Profiles. Scribner. 1905. 


NITZE, WILLIAM A. 1876— and E. PRESTON DARGAN. 
1879— 


A History of French Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Great War. Holt. 1923. 


SAINTSBURY, GEORGE. 1845— 
A History of the French Novel. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1917- 


1919; 


SCHINZ, ALBERT. 1870— 
French Literature of the Great War. Appleton. 1920. 


SIRICH, EDWARD H. 1884— and FRANCIS B. BARTON. 
1886— 


Harper’s French Anthology. Harper. 1923. 


STEPHENS, WINIFRED. 
French Novelists of Today. 2 vols. Lane. 1914. 


STRACHEY, LYTTON. 1880— 
Landmarks in French Literature. Holt. 1912. 


TURQUET-MILNES, C. 
Some Modern French Writers. 1921. McBride. 
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VAN LAUN, HENRI. 1820-1896. 
History of French Literature. Putnam. 1876. 


VINCENT, LEON H. 1859— 


Brief Studies in French Letters and Society in the Seventeenth 
Century. Houghton. 


WRIGHT, C. H. CONRAD. 1869— 
A History of French Literature. Oxford. 1912. 


French Writers 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 12th Century. 


Translated by Andrew Lang. Dodge; Mosher; 

Same, translated by Michael West. Brentano. 

Same, translated by Eugene Mason. Dutton, also (with fifteen 
other romances), Everyman’s. 

Same, translated by F. W. Bourdillon. Longmans. 

The romance of Aucassin and Nicolette, by an unknown author 
who lived about 1130, belongs to the beginning of French litera- 
ture. In form it is a “cante-fable,” a narrative told in alternate 
prose and verse. The story tells of Aucassin’s love for a captive 
maiden, Nicolette. After escape from prison, the lovers are 
captured by the Saracens, placed on different ships and separated 
for years. Nicolette returns to Provence in the disguise of a 
harper, sings a song to Aucassin about the love of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, and the lovers are reunited. 

This song-story has been translated by Andrew Lang with 
matchless grace and charm, The oldest translation is that by 
Eugene Mason. Francis William Bourdillon has edited the most 
authentic text of the original French manuscript. A notable 
translation by Laurence Housman (Lane) is now out of print. 


FROISSART, JEAN. 1337—1410. 


Chronicles of England, France, and Spain. Dutton, 1 vol., 
illustrated; and Everyman’s; Macmillan, Globe. 


The Boy’s Froissart. Edited by Sidney Lanier. Scribner. 
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Froissart’s “Chronicles” begin with the reign of Edward III 
(1327-77) and end with the death of Richard II (1400). They 
were printed in Paris in 1498 and were first translated into 
English at the command of Henry the Eighth by John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners. This is a spirited rendering in old English. A 
more modern translation is that by Thomas Johnes (1805). 

Froissart was attached to both the French and English courts 
as an ecclesiastic, and he traveled far and wide to get information 
for his chronicles. These were begun as a rhymed account of the 
wars between England and France; later he abandoned rhyme 
for prose. His descriptions are marvellous. As an historian he 
is biased. Supernatural tales as well as historical events are re- 
corded in his pages. 


VILLON, FRANCOIS. 1431—1485. 


Poems. Translated by John Payne. 1878. Mosher; Luce. 

Ballads. Translated by Rossetti, Swinburne, and John Payne. 
Mosher. 

Poems. Translated by H. De Vere Stacpoole. Dodd; Boni, 
Modern Library. 

Frangois Villon: His Life and Times. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
Putnam. 1916. 


Villon, the father of French poetry, is the most modern of poets. 
He was the first great poet of the people, and the prince of ballad 
makers. He had an excellent education, taking a degree at the 
University of Paris; but he abandoned studies for a profligate 
life. He was a vagabond, a murderer, a thief, and a ruffian, and 
at the same time the most loving, sympathetic, and compassionate 
of men. His gruesome masterpiece, “The Ballad of the Hanged,” 
was written in prison where he was awaiting execution. This 
sentence was commuted to one of exile by King Louis XI in con- 
sideration of Villon’s poetic genius. 

John Payne translated Villon’s poems in 1878 for the Villon 
Society in London, doing them for the first time into English 
verse in the original forms. His translation is more faithful but 
less poetic than those of Rossetti and Swinburne. Rossetti’s ren. 
dering of “The Ballad of Dead Ladies” is especially famous for 
the line, “But where are the snows of yesteryear?” 

Villon sings always of love and death, A number of his ballads 
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are written in thieves’ argot. These have been admirably trans- 
lated by Jordan Herbert Stabler. 

Some famous fiction has been written around the life of Francois 
Villon. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “If I Were King” and “Needles 
and Pins” are two famous Villon novels. Stevenson also por- 
trayed Villon in “A Lodging for the Night.” Of this sketch, Vil- 
lon’s latest translator, Mr. Stacpoole writes: “When Auguste 
Longnon discovered that Villon had many friends who were 
thieves, he did a great disservice to literature, inasmuch as he 
incited Robert Louis Stevenson to write his lamentable article on 
Villon. How so great a man could have put his hand to so mean 
a work must ever remain one of the mysteries of life.” 


RABELAIS, FRANCOIS. 1485-1553. 


Works. Translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Anthony 
Motteaux, 5 vols., Lippincott. 

Same. Translated and condensed by Sir Walter Besant, 
Lippincott, Foreign Classics. 

History of Gargantua. Books I—V. Dutton, Morley’s Uni- 
versal Library. 

History of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Translated by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart. (Selected and edited by Curtis Hidden Page.) 
Putnam. 

Rabelais is “the great jester of France.” His greatest works are 
the histories of two giants, Gargantua and Pantagruel. These 
stories are political and social satires of the time, written in the 
form of allegories. Gargantua, king of Utopia, is supposed to 
be Francis I, and Pantagruel his son, Henry II. In the second 
book, which is concerned with the education of Pantagruel, 
Rabelais outlined an enlightened and modern pedagogy. The 
character of Panurge, the boon companion of Pantagruel, is fre- 
quently compared to Shakespeare’s Falstaff. 

Rabelais was a friar, a monk, a priest, and later a physician. 
His writings combine gaiety and humor with profound knowledge. 
Rabelais was noted for his vast erudition. His enormous vocabu- 
lary and his sixteenth century coarseness and indecency are stum- 
bling blocks to the modern reader. 

Episodes in Rabelais’ books have given rise to a host of literary 
allusions; such as, “the sheep of Panurge,” “the storm of the 
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frozen words,” “the Ringing Island,” “the oracle of the Holy 
Bottle,” the motto, “Do what thou wilt,” the philosophy of “Pan- 
tagruelism.” The satire of “Gargantua” and ‘“Pantagruel” is sim- 
ilar to that of “Gulliver’s Travels,” except that Rabelais lacks 
Swift’s cynicism. 


MONTAIGNE, MICHEL EYQUEM DE. 1533—1592. 


Essays. Translated by John Florio. 1603. Burt; Dutton, 
Temple Classics, 8 vols., Everyman’s, 3 vols.; Houghton; River- 
side Press, Limited edition, 3 vols., Oxford, World Classics; 
Putnam, (Edited by A. Cohn) ; 

Same. Translated by Charles Cotton. Harcourt, Bohn, 3 vols. 

Selections. Translated by W. Lucas Collins. Lippincott. 

The earliest editions of Montaigne’s essays appeared in France in 
1580, 1582, 1588. Florio’s English translation was made in 1603. 
It was probably known to Shakespeare, as the second act of “The 
Tempest” contains a passage paraphrasing the essay “On Can- 
nibals.” There is a copy of the first edition of Florio’s Montaigne, 
bearing a questionable autograph of William Shakespeare, in the 
British Museum. 

Montaigne’s essays number one hundred and seven. They are 
random soliloquies on society, literature, religion, ethics and 
politics. The essay on “Friendship” is often printed with Cicero’s, 
Thoreau’s and Emerson’s. 

Emerson in “Representative Men” writes of Montaigne as the 
arch-sceptic. Montaigne’s motto was, “What Do I Know,” and 
over the door of his library was the inscription, “I do not under- 
stand; I pause; I examine.” Montaigne writes of familiar things 
in an intimate manner. He is the frankest and most personal of 
essayists. Emerson says: “I know not anywhere the book that 
seems less written. It is the language of conversation transferred 
to a book. Cut these words and they bleed. They are vascular, 
alive.” 


CORNEILLE, PIERRE. 1606-1684. 


Selections from Corneille and Racine. Lippincott, Foreign 
Classics. 

Corneille’s drama of “The Cid” marks the beginning of mod- 
ern French drama. The play is written in blank verse, and in the 
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conventional five acts. Its epoch-making significance lies in the 
fact that it observed and upheld the “three unities” of time, place, 
and action usually observed in Greek and Roman drama, and rigidly 
observed by French Classicists. 

The story of “The Cid” is founded on the adventure of Spain’s 
national hero, the Cid Campeador. “Cid” is an Arabic title mean- 
ing “Lord,” and “Campeador” a Spanish word meaning “cham- 
pion” or “conqueror.” This somewhat legendary personage 
flourished in Spain toward the close of the eleventh century. 


MOLIERE, JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN. 1622-1673. 


Dramatic works. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
6 vols., Little. 

Same. Translated in the original metre by Curtis Hidden Page. 
6 vols., Putnam. 

Same. 3 vols., Harcourt, Bohn. 

Selections. Lippincott, Foreign Classics; Boni, Modern Lib- 
rary. 

The principal plays are: 

The Ridiculous Misses. (Les Précieuses Ridicules.) 1659. 
The School for Ladies (L’Ecole des Femmes.) 1662. 

Tartuffe, or the Hypocrite. 1664. 

The Misanthrope. 1666. 

Doctor in Spite of Himself. (Le Médicin Malgré Lui.) 1666. 

The Miser. (L’Avare.) 1668. 

The Bourgeois Gentleman. 1670. 

The Knaveries of Scapin. 1671. 

The Learned Ladies. (Les Femmes Savantes.) 1672. 

The Imaginary Invalid. (Le Malade Imaginaire.) 1673. 


Moliére is the creator of French comedy and the greatest name 
in French literature. His verse plays have been translated in 
the original metres by Curtis Hidden Page, giving the English 
reader for the first time an idea of the beauty of Moliére’s lines. 
Moliére’s first play of note was “The Ridiculous Misses” (Les 
Précieuses Ridicules), a one-act farce satirising women. Women 
and doctors remained his favorite objects of ridicule. 

“Tartuffe” is probably Moliére’s greatest creation. “The Mis- 
anthrope” ranks next. “The Imaginary Invalid” is the play most 
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closely associated with Moliére, as it was the title réle of that 
play which Moliére, was acting on the last night of his life. 

“Moliére: His Life and Works” by Brander Matthews 
(Scribner) is the most thorough and scholarly study in English of 
the dramatist. 


RACINE, JEAN BAPTISTE. 1639-1699. 


Dramatic works. 2 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 
The plays are: 

Andromaque. 1667. 

Les Plaideurs. (The Litigants.) 1668. 
Brittanicus. 1669. 

Bérénice. 1670. 

Iphigénie. 1674. 

Phédre. 1677. 

Esther. 1689. 

Athalie. 1691. 


Racine is the great tragic dramatist of France, as Moliére is the 
comic dramatist. Racine wrote but one comedy, “Les Plaideurs,” 
and Moliére wrote only one tragedy, “The Misanthrope.” 

“Andromaque” was Racine’s first success. “Bérénice” followed, 
winning a prize in a contest between Racine and Moliére for the 
entertainment of Henrietta of England. Racine liked to select his 
characters from ancient history. “Esther,” his most famous play, 
is founded on the Biblical story. It was written for the young 
girls of Saint-Cyr, a school of which Madame de Maintenon was 
directress. This was followed by another religious play, 
“Athalie,” taken from the Book of Kings. 

Racine wrote in verse form, and the beauty of his lines has 
never been adequately rendered in English. 


LE SAGE, ALAIN RENE. 1668-1747. 


The Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane. 1715-35. Brentano, 
Lotus Library; Dutton, Everyman’s, 2 vols., Early Novelists; 
McKay, World Famous Literature; Harcourt; Oxford, World 
Classics, 2 vols. 

“Gil Blas” is a picaresque novel, a volume of adventure hav- 
ing a rogue (Spanish, picaro) for a hero. Volumes one and two 
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appeared in 1715, volume three in 1724, and volume four in 1735. 
The whole was revised in 1747. Le Sage made his hero a Spaniard 
and borrowed many of his incidents from Spanish literature. The 
narrative is told in the first person. The story is full of humorous 
adventure and misadventure, the author making many digressions, 
even into the realm of literary criticism. 

“Gil Blas” was translated into English by Tobias Smollett, who 
gathered inspiration from it for his own picaresque novel, “Fer- 
dinand, Count Fathom” (1753). The Bohn Library edition of 


Smollett’s translation contains the illustrations of Cruikshank. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES. 1712-1778. 


Confessions. 1715-1735. 2 vols. Lippincott. (See p. 311) 

Selections. Translated by Henry Grey Graham. Lippincott. 
Foreign Classics. 

Emile; or, Treatise on Education. 1762. Princeton, Edited 
by Christian Gauss; Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The Social Contract. 1762. Scribner, Social Science Series; 
Dutton, Everyman’s; Putnam. 

Rousseau’s writings mark the beginning of romanticism in French 
literature. He was a sentimentalist, emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. His earliest work was “Julie; or, The New Héloise,” an 
epistolary novel modeled both in form and subject matter on 
Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe.” It is called “new” because it 
tells in a new way the old story of Abélard and Héloise, the monk 
and nun lovers. Rousseau himself describes the book as “suitable 
for few readers.” 

“Emile,” published in 1762, is a philosophical novel, or peda- 
gogical romance, divided into five books. The first four deal with 
the education of the boy, Emile; the last one with the education 
of the girl, Sophie, destined to be Emile’s wife. This work is the 
foundation of much modern pedagogy, having influenced both 
Pestalozzi and Froebel in their educational methods. Rousseau 
advocated education by observation rather than by textbooks, and 
manual training along with mental training. 

“The Social Contract,” a treatise on political rights, was a strong 
influence in the development of the French revolution. Many of 
Rousseau’s political ideas were carried out, and many of his 
socialistic theories put into effect in the days of the States-General. 
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Rousseau’s “Confessions” (1766-1770) have been called “the de- 
tailed, intimate, complete history of a soul.” They are shame- 
lessly revelatory. As a human document, they possess great 
psychological interest. 


VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET, DE. 1694-1778. 


Works. A collected set of translations of a large number of 
the works was published in 43 volumes in 1901 by Edwin C. Hill 
Co., New York, for subscription sale and was afterwards reprinted 
by Lamb Publishing Co. and in 22 volumes (2 vols. in 1) by 
The New Werner Co. These are now out of print. 

Candide. 1759. Brentano; Boni, Modern Library. 

Candide and Johnson’s Rasselas. Dutton, Morley’s Universal. 

History of Charles XII, King of Sweden. 1734. Translated 
by W. Todhunter. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Tales. Harcourt, Bohn. 

(Babouc, Memnon, Candide, L’Ingénu and other tales.) 

Toleration. Putnam. 

Zadig and other Romances. Translated by H. Woolf. Dutton, 
Broadway Translations. 

Selections. Translated by E. B. Hamby. Lippincott, Foreign 
Classics. 

Voltaire in His Letters. By S. G. Tallentyre. Putnam. 

Voltaire’s writings are diverse in form, including epic, lyric, and 
dramatic poetry, novels, philosophical essays, criticism, and_his- 
torical narrative. He was chiefly esteemed during his lifetime as 
a poetical dramatist, but his fame today rests on his historical 
and philosophical works. “Charles XII, King of Sweden,” is the 
best of the historical works. “The Century of Louis XIV” and 
“The History of Russia” rank next. 

Voltaire made history more than the mere record of kings and 
wars; he made it the vehicle for philosophical thought. “The 
Philosophy of History,” a collection of essays, is the greatest of 
his prose works. 

Of his novels, the most important is “Candide; or, Optimism,” 
an attack on the philosophy of Leibnitz, which was summed up 
in the thought that “whatever is, is right,’ and “all is for the 
best in this best of possible worlds.” Other novels are: “Zadig ; 
or, Destiny”; “L’Ingénu,” “The Princess of Babylon,” “Jeannot 
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and Colin.” Voltaire’s letters number 12,000. They contain the 
best revelation of the man, and his ripest thought. 

The “Dictionary of Philosophy” sets forth Voltaire’s belief in 
“natural religion,” a belief in God and the practice of virtue, but 
a disbelief in all dogma and revelation. Voltaire was the foe of 
religious hypocrisy and priestcraft. Nearly all his writings con- 
tain attacks on the Church and its corruption. He was long re- 
garded as an infidel, but the verdict today is that “a foe to reli- 
gion, he made religion and the world more honest.” 


SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BERNARDIN DE. 1737- 
1814. 


Paul and Virginia. 1787. Altemus; Burt; Crowell, Handy 
Classics; Houghton, Riverside Classics; McBride. 

“Paul and Virginia” is an idyl of nature, a poem in prose. It 
is a book that grew out of Rousseau’s teachings, and put into 
effect his doctrine of a return to nature. The hero and heroine live 
in a “state of nature” in a tropical Arcadia. Their brotherly and 
sisterly affection develops into love, and the story ends tragically 
with the accidental death of Virginia. 


STAEL, MADAME DE. 1766-1817. 


Corinne. 1807. Burt, Home; McKay. 

“Corinne; or, Italy” is an autobiographical novel. It was one of 
the first books to reveal to France the culture of other nations. 
Its sensational success was due partly to the author’s personal 
fame, and partly to its appealing love story. ‘The heroine, a great 
celebrity, falls in love with a young Englishman. He is restrained 
from marrying her because of her prominence and brilliance, and 
marries her more retiring sister instead. Corinne dies of a broken 


heart. 


BALZAC, HONORE DE. 1799-1850. 


Novels. Edited by George Saintsbury. 40 vols., London, Dent; 
New York, Dutton. 


Same translation. 36 vols., Page, Cabinet Edition; 18 vols. 
(2 vols. in 1) Sterling Edition, Page. 

Novels. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 35 vols., 
Centenary Edition, 17 vols., Pocket Edition, Little. 
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Novels. 15 vols., Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Novels, 5 vols. Burt. 

Among the most famous of the novels are: 
The Chouans. 1827. 

A Passion in the Desert. 1830. 

The Magic Skin. 1831. 

Louis Lambert. 1832. 

The Country Doctor. 1833. 

Catherine de Medici. 1843. 

Pére Goriot. 1834. 

Eugénie Grandet. 1834. 

Seraphita. 1835 

Cesar Birotteau. 1837. 

Cousin Pons. 1845. 

Cousin Betty. 1846. 


The Tragedy of a Genius. Brentano, Lotus. 
Tales from Balzac. Brentano, Wayside. 

A Passion in the Desert. Putnam, Ariel. 
Maxims of Balzac. Putnam, Ariel. 


Balzac is the greatest of French novelists. He died at the age 
of forty-nine, leaving the most extensive body of work that any 
writer has ever produced. All his novels, taken together, form 
what he called “The Human Comedy.” There are ninety-two titles 
in the series. In the preface to “The Cat and the Racket,” Balzac 
outlined the purpose of this gigantic undertaking. It was to make 
an inventory of all the vices and virtues of French society in the 
nineteenth century, to write a history of the manners and customs 
of the epoch. The “Human Comedy” is divided into three parts: 
Studies of Manners; Studies of Philosophy; and Studies of Mar- 
riage. Studies of Manners is subdivided into Scenes of Private 
Life, of Provincial Life, of Parisian Life, of Country Life, of 
Political Life, and of Military Life. 

“The Human Comedy” is one of the greatest literary feats ever 
accomplished. It contains two thousand characters, all clearly 
drawn, A biographical dictionary has been made of all the char- 
acters in Balzac’s novels. His characters are so distinct that they 
live in the memory long after the plot is forgotten. 

The greatest of the novels in “The Human Comedy” are “Pére 
Goriot” and “Cxsar Birotteau” of the Parisian series, and “Eu- 
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génie Grandet” of the Provincial series. Three stories in the Philo- 
sophical studies are also highly rated. These form a sort of 
psychological trilogy: “The Magic Skin,” “Louis Lambert” and 
“Seraphita.” The last is a Swedenborgian romance and the most 
mystical of Balzac’s works. 

The short stories, “Contes Drolatiques” or “Droll Stories” are 
thirty in number and do not belong to “The Human Comedy.” 


HUGO, VICTOR MARIE. 1802-1885. 


Works. 18 vols., Handy Library edition, Little. 

Novels. 10 vols. Pocket edition of principal novels. Little. 

Same. 8 vols. New Century Library, Nelson. Same. 8 vols. 
Burt. 

Works. 24 vols., Cabinet edition; 10 vols., Sterling edition, 
Page. 

The principal Works are: 

Hans of Iceland. 1823. Crowell; Nelson; Little; Burt; 
Brentano, Lotus. 

The Last Days of a Condemned Man. 1829. Dutton. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 1831. Burt; Dutton, Every- 
man’s; Little, 2 vols.; Nelson. 

Les Misérables. 1862. 

2 vols., Burt; Crowell; Dutton, Everyman’s; Winston. 

4 vols., Little; Nelson. 

5 vols., Crowell; Burt; Little. 

Toilers of the Sea. 1866. Burt; Dutton, Everyman’s; Little, 
2 vols.; Nelson. 

The Man Who Laughs. 1869. Little, 2 vols.; Nelson. 

Ninety-Three. 1874. Burt; Little, Nelson. 

The History of a Crime. 1877. Burt; Little, 2 vols. 

Dramatic Works. Harcourt, Bohn; Little, 3 vols. 

Poems. Translated by Various Writers. Harcourt, Bohn. 

An Intellectual Autobiography. Translated by Lorenzo 
O’Rourke. Funk & Wagnalls. : 

Love Letters of Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo. McBride. 


Hugo’s first novel, “Hans of Iceland,” is a Norwegian tale of 
horror and bloodshed, dealing with a man-eating monster and his 


polar bear mate. 
“The Last Days of a Condemned Man” was written as a plea for 
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the abolition of the death penalty. It is a “psychological study of 
the pangs of death.” 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” is a story of the great 
cathedral in Paris, which Hugo wrote with the idea of reviving 
interest in the ancient landmarks of France. The hero, Quasi- 
modo, is the bell-ringer of Notre Dame. 

There was an interval of thirty-one years between Hugo’s novel 
about Notre Dame and his next work of fiction. During this time 
he composed most of his dramas and poems. His greatest drama 
is “Hernani” an historical play laid in Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was the foundation of Verdi’s opera, “Ernani.” “Ruy 
Blas” is another historical drama, of the time of Francis I. 

“Les Misérables” was published on the same day in six different 
languages. It was a much-heralded work. This wonderful humani- 
tarian novel is somewhat chaotic in form. It combines battle scenes 
with political tracts, lyrical passages with allegory, oratorical flights 
with studies in dialect. It remains a monumental achievement. 

“Toilers of the Sea” was written during Hugo’s exile on the 
island of Guernsey. It contains superb descriptions of the sea. 
“The Man Who Laughs” is an historical novel of the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, one of the weakest books Hugo wrote. “Ninety- 
Three” ranks next to “Les Misérables.” It is an historical novel 
of the insurrection in France against the First Republic. “The 
History of a Crime” is the history of the “coup d’état” of 1851. 

Hugo’s autobiography is a newly discovered manuscript, now 
tianslated into English. 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. 1802-1870. 


Romances. 

42 vols., Little, Handy Library edition. 

14 vols., Little, Pocket edition. 

42 vols., Page, Cabinet edition. 

20 vols., Page, Sterling edition. 

12 vols., Burt. 

12 vols., Dutton, Everyman’s. 

18 vols., Nelson, New Century Library. 
Arranged by series, the romances are: 
Romances of the Reign of Henry II. 

The Two Dianas. 1846-7, 
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The Page of the Duke of Savoy. 1855. 
Romances of the Reign of Charles V. and Francis II. 
The Horoscope, and The Brigand. 
The Valois Romances. (Period of Charles IX. and Henry 
III.) 
Marguerite de Valois. 1845. 
Dame de Monsoreau. 1846. 
The Forty-Five. 1848. 
The D’Artagnan Romances. (Period of Louis XIII., Louis V..; 
and The Regency of Anne of Austria.) 
Three Musketeers. 1844. 
Twenty Years After. 1845. 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. 1848. 
The Marie Antoinette Romances. (Period of Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and The French Revolution. ) 
Memoirs of a Physician. 1846. 
The Queen’s Necklace. 1849-50. 
Ange Pitou. 1852. 
Comtesse de Charny. 1853. 
Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. 1846. 
The Napoleon Romances. (Period of the Directory, the Con- 
sulate and La Vendée, 1832.) 
The Companions of Jehu. 1851. 
The Whites and the Blues. 
The She-Wolves of Machecoul, and The Corsican Brothers. 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 1844-45. 
The Black Tulip. 1850. 


Chicot, the Jester. 18406. 
The Three Musketeers. Appleton, with the famous illustrations 


of Maurice Leloir, also Crowell and in all sets mentioned above. 
The Count of Monte Cristo. Burt; Crowell; and in all sets 


mentioned above. 


Dumas published during his lifetime 1,200 volumes, but these 
works were not all written by him. He employed a body of col- 
laborators to whom he gave the outline of a story to be elaborated 
and finished. Dumas’ methods were a literary scandal, and led to 
many lawsuits and accusations of plagiarism. Even his greatest 
works were borrowed. “The Three Musketeers” was taken from 
the “Memoirs of Artagnan” by an eighteenth century writer, and 
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“The Count of Monte Cristo” from Penchet’s “A Diamond and a 
Vengeance.” If Dumas wrote more than Balzac he did not do so 
single-handed. “The Chronicles of France,” as he called his 
romances were the work of “Dumas & Co.” 

The historical novel was Dumas’ chosen field, as it supplied him 
with a ready-made outline. He called himself a “vulgariser of 
fiction.” His stories are melodramatic and improbable, but they 
are well-told and swiftly-moving. 

Dumas the novelist is known as “Dumas, pére,” to distinguish 
him from his son the dramatist, known as “Dumas, fils.” The 
younger Dumas was the author of the famous “Dame aux 
Camelias,” translated as “‘Camille.” 


SAINTE-BEUVE, CHARLES AUGUSTIN. 1804-1869. 


Portraits of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. Putnam. 

Portraits of the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. Putnam. 

Sainte-Beuve is the greatest critic in French literature. He was 
a member of the French Academy and wrote twenty-eight volumes of 
criticism known as Monday Chats, (Causeries du lundi). These 
volumes are selections from the causeries. 


SAND, GEORGE. 1804-1876. 


Master Mosaic Workers. 1838. Dutton, Temple Classics. 

Consuelo. 1843. Burt; McKay. 

The Countess of Rudolstadt. 1844. Burt. 

Fanchon the Cricket (or Fadette). 1840. Translated by Jane 
M. Sedgwick. Illustrated with pictures from the play. Mary 
Pickford edition, Duffield; also, Altemus. 

The Devil’s Pool and Frangois the Waif. 1846. Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

See also: Madame Sand, a biographical comedy, by P. Moeller, 
with a foreword by Mrs. Fiske. Knopf. 

George Sand is the most famous woman writer in French 
literature. She took her pseudonym from the name of her first 
lover, Jules Sandeau, with whom she collaborated in her early 
novels, and from St. George, whose day it was when she first 
decided to write independently. She wrote, in all, eighty-four 
novels. Her most popular work in English is “Consuelo” and 
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its sequel, “The Countess of Rudolstadt.” Consuelo is a prima 
donna who takes refuge from an unwelcome lover in a mysterious 
castle in Bohemia. Here she marries the Count of Rudolstadt, who 
is on his deathbed. Her husband later comes back to life and 
brings her great happiness. “Consuelo” reflects much of George 
Sand’s life with her lover, Chopin, the great musician. The novel 
written around her love affair with the poet, Alfred de Musset, is 
out of print in English. It is called “She and He,” and the re- 
joinder to it, written by the poet’s brother, Paul de Musset, is 
called “He and She.” 

George Sand was a born story-teller and “wrote stories for the 
story’s sake.” Henry James considered her the great improviser 
in literature. Her rustic tales, which include “Fanchon,” “The 
Devil’s Pool,” and “Francois the Waif,” are told with such delicate 
grace and such fidelity to nature as to make them admirable read- 
ing for young people. 


GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. 1811-1872. 


Mlle. de Maupin. 1835. Brentano, Lotus. Edited by Burton 
Rascoe, Knopf. 

Select Stories. Putnam, Little French Masterpieces. 

A Mummy’s Romance. 1858. Brentano, Lotus; Lippincott. 

Captain Fracasse. 1861-63. Brentano, Lotus. 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights and Other Fantastic Romances. Trans- 
lated by Lafcadio Hearn. Brentano. 

The Fleece of Gold (short story). Putnam, Ariel. 

Gautier first studied painting. He then abandoned art for litera- 
ture, writing poetry, travel sketches, short stories and novels. His 
complete works number three hundred volumes. Gautier is great- 
est as a poet, and greater as a short story writer than as a novelist. 
His most important novels are: “Mlle. de Maupin,” “The 
Romance of a Mummy,” “Captain Fracasse,” and “Spirite,” 
(1866.) “Mlle. de Maupin” is one of the indecent classics of 
French literature. It is a story of perverted morality, beautifully 
told. It prevented the author’s election to the French Academy 
and remained an offence that was never forgiven. “The Romance 
of a Mummy” is an antiquarian novel that contains Gautier’s most 
vivid descriptions of the Orient. “Captain Fracasse” is a novel of 
adventure, dealing with a company of strolling players in the 
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time of Louis XIII. The hero’s name has become a synonym for 
“bragegart.” 


FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE. 1821-1880. 


Madame Bovary. 1857. Boni, Modern; Brentano, Lotus; Ed- 
ited by Burton Rascoe, Knopf. 

Salammbé. 1862, Brentano, Lotus. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony. 1874. Brentano, Lotus; Boni, 
Modern. 

The Sentimental Education. Brentano, Lotus. 

Select Stories. Putnam, Little French Masterpiece. 

Herodias, The Story of Salome. 1887. Putnam, Ariel. 


Flaubert’s complete works number but six volumes. “Madame 
Bovary,” his first book and his greatest, is a study of a woman of 
romantic temperament who ruins herself in her thirst for romantic 
experience. “Salammbé,” his next book, is an historical novel of 
Carthage in the years 240-237 zB. c. just after the first Punic war. 
The story centers around Salammbé, the sister of Hannibal. ‘The 
Sentimental Education” is a contrasting study of the same theme 
treated in “Madame Bovary.” It pictures the effect of a senti- 
mental education on a man just as “Madame Bovary” pictured the 
effect on a woman. 

“The Temptation of St. Anthony” is the shortest of Flaubert’s 
novels and in form it is very like drama, having the speakers indi- 
cated by name in the margin, and the descriptive passages printed 
in type distinct from the dialogue passages. It is wholly a drama 
of the mind, recounting the dream temptations that came to 
St. Anthony, the hermit of Alexandria, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The African background repeats the oriental splendor of 
“Salammbé.” 

The last work to be published during Flaubert’s lifetime was 
“Three Tales,” consisting of “The Simple Heart,” “Julian the 
Hospitaller,” and “Herodias.” 

A year after Flaubert’s death appeared his colossal work, 
“Bouvard and Pécuchet,” “a precious wilderness of wonderful read- 
ing,” as H. G. Wells calls it. 

Flaubert was the most painstaking writer in all literature. He 
wrote slowly and laboriously, and his books followed one another 
at long intervals. It took him six years to write “Madame Bovary,” 
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and after thirteen years of work, “Bouvard and Pécuchet” re- 
mained unfinished. His tireless search for the right word, and his 
habit of reading aloud every sentence until its cadence was perfect 
to the ear have earned for him the title of the greatest stylist of 
all time. 


ERCKMANN, EMILE. 1822-1899 and ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN. 
1826-1890. 


Friend Fritz. 1864. Scribner. 

The Conscript. 1864. Scribner; Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Waterloo (sequel). 1865. Scribner; Dutton, Everyman’s. 
The Blockade of Phalsburg. 1867. Scribner. 

The Story of a Peasant. (1868-74). 2 vols. Dutton, Every- 


man’s. 


The writers who collaborated under the name of Erckmann- 
Chatrian were natives of Alsace and intensely patriotic Frenchmen. 
Their “national novels” were written as a protest against the hor- 
rors of war. The period of the French revolution and of the 
Franco-Prussian war is the historical background of their books. 
“Friend Fritz” is usually considered their best novel. It is also 
played successfully on the stage. 


VERNE, JULES. 1828-1905, 


Romances. 12 vols., Dutton. 

Romances. 12 vols., Scribner. 

Romances. 5 vols., Burt. 

The best known tales are: 

From the Earth to the Moon. 1865. McKay; Scribner; Burt; 
Dutton. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 1869-70. Dutton, 
Everyman’s; Funk; Scribner; Putnam. 

Tour of the World in Eighty Days. 1873. Burt; Winston; 
Dutton; Scribner. 

The Mysterious Island. 1874. 3 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s; 
1 vol. Scribner, Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 


Verne’s novels of scientific adventure, or “extraordinary voy- 
ages,” as he named them, anticipated many modern inventions. 
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“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” prophesied the sub- 
marine, and the voyages to the planets predicted the flying machine. 


DAUDET, ALPHONSE. 1840-1897. 


Novels, Romances and Memoirs. 16 vols., Little, Handy 
Library edition. 

The best known books are: 

Letters from My Mill and Monday Tales. 1869. Putnam, 
Little French Masterpieces. . 

Tartarin of Tarascon. 1872. Dutton, Temple Classics, and 
with Tartarin on the Alps, Everyman’s. 

The Nabob. 1877. Brentano, Lotus. 

Kings in Exile. 1879. Brentano, Lotus; Dutton. 

Sapho. 1884. Boni; Brentano, Lotus. 

Tartarin on the Alps. 1885. Dutton, Everyman’s (with 
Tartarin of Tarascon). 

A Passion of the South. Brentano, Lotus. 

Sidonie’s Revenge. Brentano, Lotus. 

The Siege of Berlin and other stories. Putnam, Ariel. 


Daudet is a delightful story-teller as well as the gentlest of 
satirists and the most genial of humorists. His first successful 
books were in the form of short stories, “Monday Tales” and 
“Letters from My Windmill.” The first contained his famous 
Alsatian story, “The Last Lesson,” recounting the last, lesson 
given in French in an Alsatian school just before German became 
the enforced speech. “Little What’s His Name” (Le Petit Chose) 
is a child autobiography that made Daudet famous. It belongs 
with “Little Peter” by Anatole France and “Recollections of My 
Youth” by Ernest Renan. 

Daudet’s first successful long novel was “Sidonie’s Revenge,” the 
earliest of his “Parisian dramas.” In “The Nabob” and “Kings 
in Exile” he made the successful experiment of putting famous 
contemporaries into his novels. The first is a political story of a 
millionaire who buys his election to the French parliament, an 
episode in the life of Francois Bravay. The second is a satire of 
deposed kings who seek asylum in Paris. It contains portraits 
of George of Hanover, Isabella of Spain, Christian of Naples, and 
others. 


Daudet is the creator of two immortal characters in French 
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literature, “Tartarin” and “Sapho.” “Sapho” is the typical French 
courtesan-heroine, like “Mlle. de Maupin” and “Manon Lescaut.” 
“Tartarin” has been called “the French Pickwick.” Daudet came 
from Provence and in his three “Tartarin” novels he satirized his 
fellow-southerners with their riotous imagination, boastfulness, and 
habit of hyperbole. The humor and sunny temperament of the 
hero have made “Tartarin” Daudet’s most popular book. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. 1844— 


Complete Works in English. 36 vols., Dodd. 

Handy Volume Edition. 15 vols., Dodd. 

The above are the standard editions and all volumes are sold 
separately. Other Editions are: 

The Red Lily. Boni, Modern. 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 1881. Boni, Modern; Harper. 

Thais. 1890. Brentano, Lotus; Boni, Modern. 

The Queen Pédauque. Boni, Modern. 

Our Children. Illustrated in color by Boutet de Monvel. Duf- 
field. 

Girls and Boys. Illustrated in color by Boutet de Monvel. 
Duffield. 

Bee, The Princess of the Dwarfs. Retold in English by Peter 
Wright. 1912. Dutton. 

Honey Bee, A Fairy Story for Children. 1911. Dodd. 

The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 1915. Dodd. 


Anatole France, the foremost writer of prose in France today, is 
the son of a bookseller. His best works are in the nature of 
literary criticism, recording “the adventures of his soul among 
masterpieces.” His critical and autobiographical works are often 
written under a thin disguise of fiction. The best are “On Life 
and Letters,” “My Friend’s Book,” “The Opinions of Jerome 
Coignard,” “The Aspirations of Jean Servien,” and “Little Peter.” 
“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” his first success, remains his 
most popular novel. His fiction covers a wide range of subjects; 
“The Red Lily” is a Florentine romance, “Thais” a story of the 
early days of Christianity in Thebes, “The White Stone” is a 
Utopia, “The Island of Penguins” a satire of France. “Crain- 
quebille” and “Putois” are two of the best short stories in litera- 
ture. His writings for children are particularly good, and his 
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autobiographies of his own childhood give evidence of his under- 
standing of child nature. 


HUYSMANS, JORIS KARL. 1848-1907. 


En Route. 1895. Dutton. 
The Cathedral. 1898. Dutton. 
The Oblation. Dutton. 


Although Huysmans’ books have been but little translated into 
English, more has been written by English critics about Huysmans 
than about any other living French writer. Benjamin Wells says, 
“his isolation is more complete than that of any other novelist of 
his time.” 

“En Route” is the middle volume of a trilogy which consists of 
“La-Bas” (Beyond), “En Route” (On the Road), and “La Cathé- 
drale” (The Cathedral). “En Route” is a story of Christian 
mysticism drawn from the author’s experience in a Trappist mon- 
astery. The book “abounds in glorious chapters devoted to ec- 
clesiastical painting, sculpture, and architecture.” 


MAUPASSANT, GUY DE. 1850-1893. 


Complete Novels and Stories. Translated by Ernest Boyd. 16 
vols. Knopf. 

Select Stories. Putnam, Little French Masterpieces. 

Mademoiselle Fifi and other stories. Boni, Modern. 

Love and Other Stories. Boni, Modern. 

Une Vie. Introduction by Henry James. Boni, Modern. 

The Necklace and other stories. Putnam, Ariel. 

A Woman’s Soul. Brentano, Lotus. 

The Odd Number. Harper. 

The Second Odd Number. Harper. 


Maupassant was the godson and disciple of Gustave Flaubert. 
He was trained by Flaubert for seven years in the art of writing 
before he was allowed to publish anything. Maupassant’s fame 
rests chiefly on his two hundred short stories. He may be con- 
sidered the creator of the short story in its modern form. 
“Mademoiselle Fifi” and “The Necklace” are his most famous 
works. 

Maupassant’s best novels are “A Life” (Une Vie) and “Peter 
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and John” (Pierre et Jean). Tolstoy pronounced “A Life” to be 
the best novel in French literature since “Les Misérables.” It is 
the story of the life of a woman who is deceived by all those for 
whom she sacrifices herself. “Peter and John” is the story of two 
sons, one of whom receives an unexpected inheritance. His 
brother, through jealousy, forces his mother to reveal the shame- 
ful birth of the son and heir. “Peter and John” is especially 
famous for its preface, which sets forth Maupassant’s theories of 
fiction. 


LOTI, PIERRE. 1850—1923 


The Romance of a Spahi. 1881. Brentano, Lotus. 
The Iceland Fisherman. 1886. Burt. 
Madame Chrysanthéme. 1887. Dutton. 
Ramuntcho. 1897. Brentano; Stokes. 
Disenchanted. Macmillan. 1906. 
(See also p. 605) 
—and JUDITH GAUTIER. A Daughter of Heaven. Duffield. 
1913. 


Loti was a French naval officer whose fiction and books of travel 
reflect his voyages, especially to the Orient. The background of 
“Madame Chrysanthéme” is Japanese, that of “Disenchanted” is 
Turkish. “Ramuntcho” is laid in the Basque country. “The Ice- 
land Fisherman,” his first famous novel, is his only home tale. 
It deals with Breton fisherfolk, and is a tragedy-novel of the sea. 

There is a subtle melancholy in all Loti’s novels. As a stylist, 
he ranks near Flaubert and Maupassant. His powers of scenic 
description are remarkable. 


BOURGET, PAUL C. J. 1852— 


André Cornelis. 1886. Brentano, Lotus. 

A Woman’s Heart. 1890. Brentano, Lotus. 
The Blue Duchess. 1893. Brentano, Lotus. 
Monica and Other Stories. Scribner. 1902. 
Our Lady of Lies. 1921. Brentano, Lotus. 


Bourget is the French Henry James; in his own words, “‘a maniac 
of psychology” and “a passionate lover of analysis.” He writes 
only of the rich and leisured classes and is often reproached for 
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his “talented snobbery.” Bourget’s later works are far above his 
earlier in moral tone. 


BAZIN, RENE. 1863— 


Redemption (De tout son 4me). Scribner. 1897. 

The Children of Alsace. 1901. Brentano, Lotus. 

The Marriage of Mlle. Gimel and Other Stories. Scribner. 
1908. 

The Coming Harvest (Le blé qui léve). Scribner. 1908. 

Davidée Birot. Scribner. 1912. 


Bazin is the novelist of rustic life. He does for the peasants and 
the country what Loti does for the sailors and the sea. “The 
Coming Harvest” treats of trade unions. “The Children of 
Alsace” is a patriotic novel about “ the lost province.” 


BARRES, MAURICE. 1862-1923. 
Colette Baudoche. Translated by Frances W. Huard. 1900. 


Doran. 

The Undying Spirit of France. Yale. 1917. 

The Faith of France. Translated by Elizabeth Marbury. 
Houghton. 1918. 


Next to Anatole France, Barrés is considered the greatest recent 
writer in France. His influence upon the younger writers has ex- 
ceeded that of any other native author. He called his books “novels 
of national energy.” They are all spurs to patriotism. Barrés 
was a native of Lorraine and intensely patriotic. He was the first 
to use the term “Nationalist”; and “Nationalism” was always his 
cause. His stories are in the nature of spiritual memoirs. They 
are “metaphysical fiction”—fiction that preaches, above all, the 
gospel of brotherhood. 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN. 1866— 


Jean-Christophe. French text. 10 vols. 1904-1912. 


Same. English translation by Gilbert Cannan in 3 vols. Holt. 
1911-1913. 


I. Jean-Christophe. (Dawn. Morning. Youth. Revolt.) 


II. Jean-Christophe in Paris. (In the Market Place. Antoinette. 
The House.) 
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III. Jean-Christophe: Journey’s End. (Love and Friendship. 
The Burning Bush. The New Dawn.) 

Colas Breugnon, Burgundian. Holt. 1919, 

Clerambault. Holt. 1921. 

Pierre and Luce. Holt. 1922. 

Annette and Sylvie. Holt. 1923. 

Life of Romain Rolland, by Stephen Zweig. Seltzer. 1922. 

(See also p. 223, 579, 581) 


Rolland is both novelist and playwright. He is Professor of 
the History of Music at the Sorbonne and has written a number of 
books about music and musicians (Holt), and one book on the 
great ambition of his life, the establishment of a People’s Theater. 

“Jean-Christophe” stands the supreme example of the “biograph- 
ical” novel, a modern type of fiction in which the narrative follows 
exactly the sequence of events in the hero’s life. Jean-Christophe is 
a great musician, and the novel contains much interesting talk about 
music, art, and letters. The English translation by the novelist 
Gilbert Cannan is a noteworthy piece of work. 

“Colas Breugnon” is a charming romance of life in Burgundy 
three hundred years ago. It is an “autobiographical” novel, the 
story being told in the first person by Colas, who reviews his fifty 
years of life, and describes all its joys and sorrows. The story is 
gay and humorous, and full of wise observations about life. 


BORDEAUX, HENRI. 1870— 


The Parting of the Ways. Duffield. 1909. 

The Woolen Dress. Duffield. 1912. 

Footprints Beneath the Snow. Duffield. 1913. 

The Fear of Living. Dutton. 1913. 

The Awakening. Dutton. 1914. 

The House. Duffield. 1914. 

The Will to Live. Duffield. 1915. 

Bordeaux is the novelist of family life in France. He has done 
more than any other writer to give foreigners an idea of the 
“impenetrable” French home. His stories are strongly moral 
without being in the least reformatory. His “Last Days of Fort 
Vaux” and “The Deliverance of the Captives” form one of the 
most vivid accounts yet written of the titanic struggle fought about 
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Verdun during the world war. Bordeaux was himself one of the 
officers of the heroic, unparalleled defence. 


BARBUSSE, HENRI. 1875— 


Under Fire. Dutton. 1917. 

We Others; Stories of Fate, Love and Pity. Dutton. 1918. 
The Inferno. Boni. 1918. 

Light. Dutton. 1919, 


“Under Fire” will always be remembered as a war book which 
“piled up the horrors of war, faithfully, remorselessly, magnifi- 
cently.” “We Others” is a volume of the author’s early short 
stories, and “The Inferno” a novel of life in a French boarding- 
house. 


VALLOTTON, BENJAMIN. 1877— 


Potterat and the War. Dodd. 1917. 
The Heart of Alsace. Dodd. 1918. 


There are in French fiction three living characters which 
strongly resemble one another in their humorous appeal: Daudet’s 
Tartarin, Aicard’s Maurin, and Vallotton’s Potterat. The great- 
hearted Potterat, a retired police official, has been called “the 
Mr. Britling of French fiction.” 


Questions 


. What cante-fable has come down from early French literature? 
. What is the subject of Froissart’s Chronicles? 

. What is the best edition of Froissart for children? 

. What has Robert Louis Stevenson written about Villon? 

. Name four different translators of Villon. 

. What is Rabelais’ chief work? 

. Who is the most famous translator of Montaigne? 

. What is Voltaire’s best novel? 

. What is the greatest of Voltaire’s prose works? 

10. Who wrote “Gil Blas”? “Ruy Blas”? 

11. Who is the most famous translator of “Gil Blas”? 

12. Name the author and subject of “The New Heloise.” 

13. What pedagogical novel did Rousseau write? 

14. What writing of Rousseau’s furthered the French Revolution? 
15. What is the literary plan of “The Human Comedy”? 


CONAN PANY 


oO 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19: 
20. 
OAM 
Dard 
23. 
24. 
20. 
26. 
PAS 
28. 
29; 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
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Who are the two great translators of Balzac? 

What is the historical period of “The Three Musketeers”? 
Name a non-historical work by Dumas. 

What did Dumas’ son write? 

Name two plays by Hugo. 

Describe Hugo’s masterpiece. 

What crime is described in “The History of a Crime’? 
What is George Sand’s greatest novel? 

What is the subject of “Captain Fracasse”? 

Who wrote “Mlle. de Maupin”? 

What novel did Flaubert leave unfinished? 

Name an historical novel by Flaubert. 

Describe the literary form of “The Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
What novel contains Maupassant’s preface on his theory of fiction? 
Name two translators of Moliére. 

What is the theme of “Penguin Island”? 

Who are the creators of “Maurin,” “Tartarin” and “Potterat’’? 
What living French writer ranks next to Anatole France? 
What has Rolland written besides “Jean-Christophe”? 

Who is “the French Henry James”? 

Who is the novelist of family life in France? 

What ‘is the best-known novel by Loti? By Bazin? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


“At the start, we notice a rather curious fact, which sharply 
differentiates Russian literature from the literature of England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and even that of Germany. Russia is old; 
her literature is new. Russian history goes back to the ninth 
century; Russian literature, so far as it interests the world begins 
in the nineteenth. Russian literature and American literature are 
twins.” —WiLLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


“The first thing that strikes the English reader when he dips 
into translations of Russian literature is the unrelieved gloom, the 
unmitigated pessimism of the characters and the circumstances 
described. Everything is gray, everybody is depressed, the 
atmosphere is one of hopeless melancholy. Cn the other hand, 
the first thing that strikes the English traveler when he arrives in 
Russia for the first time is the cheerfulness of the Russian people.” 
—Mauvrice Barinc. 

“One may entertain all kinds of views and theories about things 
Russian except one, and that is Russian fiction. Russian litera- 
ture still remains unique and supreme. While one can learn a 
good deal about England from English fiction, much about France 
from French fiction, very little of America from American fiction, 
nothing at all about Germany from German fiction, one can learn 
all about Russia from Russian fiction. Fiction is for Russia what 
religion was to Egypt, art to ancient Greece, and law to old Rome.” 
—L. E. Mitter in “A Nation of Hamlets” Century Magazine 
1919, 


Critical Studies of Russian Literature 


BARING, MAURICE. 1874— 


Landmarks in Russian Literature. Macmillan. 1910. 


Studies in Gogol, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Chekhov. 
346 
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An Outline of Russian Literature. Holt, Home University 
Library 1915. 


A comprehensive, readable history of Russian literature from the 
earliest time to the present. 


BRUCKNER, A. 1856— 


A Literary History of Russia. Scribner. 


Translated from the German by H. Havelock and edited by Ellis 
Minns. Maurice Baring speaks of it as “solid and brilliant” and 
“admirably translated.” 


KROPOTKIN, PRINCE PETER. 1842-1921. 


Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature. Knopf. 1915. 


Eight Lowell Institute lectures given in 1901, and published in 
1905 under the title “Russian Literature.” A scholarly work by 
a native Russian who writes beautiful English. 


OLGIN, MOISSAYE J. 
Guide to Russian Literature (1820-1917). Harcourt. 1920. 


Olgin’s Guide to Russian Literature gives a complete, easy 
reference account of the more significant Russian authors from 
Pushkin to the present day, including many authors not as yet 
translated into English. The volume is made of particular value 
by copious translations from Russian critics. 


PERSKY, SERGE. 

Contemporary Russian Novelists. Luce. 1913. 

Studies of Chekhov, Korolenko, Veressayev, Gorky, Andreyev, 
Merejkowskie. Translated from the French by Frederick Kise- 
mann. 


PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. 1865— 
Essays on Russian Novelists. Macmillan. 1911. 


An able estimate of the works of Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Tolstoy, Gorky, Chekhov, Artsybashev, Andreyev, and Kuprin. 
(See also pages 74, 151, 223) 
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SHAKHNOVSKI, I. K. 


Short History of Russian Literature, translated by S. Tomkeyeff. 
Dutton. 1921. 

Shakhnovski’s Short History of Russian Literature with a sup- 
plementary chapter by the translator, bringing it up to the present 
day, covers Russian literature from its earliest beginnings. The 
volume is of special interest, due to the attention given to the 
political, economic and social background. 


WALISZEWSKI, K. 1849— 
A History of Russian Literature. Appleton. 1900. 


Russian Literature 


PUSHKIN, ALEKSANDR SERGIEEVICH. 1799-1837. 


Prose Tales. Harcourt, Bohn Library. 
Boris Gudunov. Drama in verse rendered into English verse 


by Alfred Hays. 1830. Dutton. 


Pushkin is regarded as the founder of Russian literature and 
as Russia’s most representative poet. His only poetical work 
which has appeared in English is “Eugenie Onegin,” a novel in 
verse, translated by Colonel Spalding, (Macmillan), and now out 
of print. The Library of the World’s Best Literature gives ex- 
tracts from “Eugenie Onegin” and “Boris Gudunov,” a dramatic 
chronicle. 


LERMONTOV, MIKHAIL YUREVICH. 1814-1841. 
A Hero of Our Time. Knopf. o. p. 


Lermontov wrote more poetry than prose. This, his only novel, is 
the first psychological novel found in Russian literature—“a model 
for quite a series of subsequent novels,” Kropotkin says. The 
author himself describes it as “the portrait of the vices of our 
generation, of the illness from which this generation suffers.” 

Lermontov is also represented in “Russian Anthology in Eng- 
lish” edited by C. E. Bechhofer. Dutton. 1917 and “Modern 
Russian Poetry” edited by B. Deutsch and A. Yarmolinsky (an 
anthology), Harcourt. 1921. 
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GOGOL, NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH. 1809-1852. 


Collected Works. 6 vols. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Knopf. 

Vol. 1 and 2, Dead Souls. Other volumes in preparation. This 
is the definitive English edition of Gogol. 

Taras Bulba; A Tale of the Cossacks. 1835, rewritten and en- 
larged 1842. Translated by Isabel Hapgood. Knopf. An his- 
torical novel of Little Russia in the fifteenth century. 

Taras Bulba and other tales. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Dead Souls. 1842. Dutton, Everyman’s. 2 vols. translated 
by C. Garnett. Knopf. 1923. 

The Overcoat. Knopf. 1923. 


Gogol painted scenes from Russian life, neither romantically 
idealizing his characters nor scorning their pettiness. Rather he 
wrote of the commonplaces of everyday life with a sympathy and 
understanding which made it possible for him to write the more 
truly. “Taras Bulba” is an epic of the Cossack border. It is 
written in narrative form, the tragical element being derived wholly 
from the incidents. It is a story of the steppe country and like our 
best historical novels of the West is valuable in showing a life which 
has passed. “Dead Souls,” Gogol’s unfinished prose poem, is re- 
markable for the sharply drawn portraits of provincial Russians. 


GONCHAROV, IVAN ALEKSANDROVICH. 1812-1891. 
Oblomov. 1870. Macmillan. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 
The character Oblomov, is an immortal type, like Tartuffe or 

Pecksniff. “Oblomov is the incarnation of what in Russia is 

called Halatnost, which means the propensity to live in dressing 

gown and slippers.”—Baring. Kropotkin says that the book gave 
rise to the word Oblomovism, which is used to describe the Rus- 
sian malady of inertia, a laziness of mind and heart. 


TURGENEV, IVAN SERGEEVICH. 1818-1883. 


Complete Works. 17 vols. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Macmillan. 


1. Rudin. 
2. A House of Gentle Folk. 1859. 
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3. On the Eve. 
4, Fathers and Children. 1862. 
5. Smoke. 1868. 
6 and 7. Virgin Soil. 
8 and 9. A Sportsman’s Sketches. 1852. 
10. Dream Tales and Prose Poems. 
1l. Torrents of Spring, etc. 
12. A Lear of the Steppes. 
13. The Diary of a Superfluous Man. 
14. A Desperate Character, etc. 
15. The Jew, etc. 
16. Two Friends and Other Stories. 
17. Knock, Knock, Knock and Other Stories. 
Complete Works. 14 vols. Translated by Isabel Hapgood. 
Scribner. 
Virgin Soil. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Liza. Dutton, Everyman’s, 
Fathers and Sons. Boni, Modern Library; Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 


Smoke. 1868. Boni, Modern. 


“The novels of Turgenev cover a period of more than thirty 
years. They are all short. Each a succession of scenes—some of 
them of the most exquisite beauty.”—Kropotkin. “He is partic- 
ularly a favorite with people of cultivated taste; and nothing, in 
our opinion, cultivates the taste more than to read him. ... We 
move in an atmosphere of unrelieved sadness. We go from one 
tale to the other in the hope of finding something cheerful, but 
we only wander into fresh agglomerations of gloom.”—Henry 
James. “In Russia, Turgenev attained almost instant popular- 
ity. . . . The publication of his masterpiece, ‘Fathers and Sons,’ 
dealt his reputation a blow. The revolutionary elements in Russia 
regarded his hero, Bazarov, as a calumny and libel; whereas the 
reactionary elements in Russia looked upon ‘Fathers and Sons’ as 
a glorification of Nihilism.”—Baring, “An Outline of Russian 
Literature.” 


DOSTOIEVSKY, FEODOR MIKHAILOVICH. 1821-1881. 


Complete Works. 12 vols. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Macmillan, 
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. Brothers Karamazov. 1879-1880. 
. Crime and Punishment. 1866, (and Everyman’s). 
. The Eternal Husband. 
. The Friend of the Family. 
The Gambler, and Other Stories. 
. An Honest Thief, and Other Stories. 
- House of the Dead. 1861-1862, (and Everyman’s). 
. The Idiot. 1868. (and Everyman’s). 
. The Insulted and Injured. 
10. The Possessed: A novel in three parts. 
11. A Raw Youth. 
12. White Nights, and Other Stories. 1848. 
Prison Life in Siberia. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Poor Folk and the Gambler. 1846. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Poor People. Boni. 
Pages from the Journal of an Author. Luce. 
Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. Con- 
tains a famous essay on Pushkin. 
Dostoievsky: Letters and Reminiscences. Translated by S. S. 
Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. Knopf. 1923. 


“With Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, we come not only to the two 
great pillars of modern Russian literature which tower above all 
others . . . but to two of the greatest figures in the literature of 
the world.”—Baring, “An Outline of Russian Literature.” “Dos- 
toievsky’s insight is proved by the profound separation he in- 
dicates between morality and religion. To many of us it comes 
with something of a shock to find harlots and murderers and rob- 
bers and drunkards and seducers and idiots expressing genuine 
and passionate religious faith, and discussing with desperate 
interest religious questions.”—John Cowper Powys, “Visions and 
Revisions.” (Arnold.) 


ONMNANRwWNeE 


TOLSTOY, COUNT LEO NIKOLAIEVICH. 1828-1910. 


Collected Works. 

Cabinet edition. Translated and edited by L. Wiener. 24 vols. 
Page. 

Same. Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole, 15 vols. Crowell. 

Same. International edition. Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
24 vols. By subscription. Scribner. 
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War and Peace. 1864-69. 3 vols. Oxford; Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

Anna Karenina. 1875-6. Oxford. (Translated by A. Maude) ; 
Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Death of Ivan Ilyitch, 1885, and Other Stories. Boni, Modern. 

Sevastopol and Other Military Tales. 1854. Funk, (Trans- 
lated by L. and A. Maude); Brentano. 

The Cossacks and Three Other Tales. Oxford, (Translated by 
L. and A. Maude). 

Resurrection. 1899. Oxford. (Translated by L. Maude. In- 
troduction by A. Maude) ; Dodd. 

Twenty-Three Tales. Funk. (Translated by L. and A. Maude) ; 
Oxford. 

Master and Man and Other Parables and Tales. Dutton, 
Everyman’s. 

The Kreutzer Sonata. Brentano. 

The Dramatic Works of Lyof N. Tolstoy. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Crowell. 

Plays. Complete ed., including posthumous plays. Funk. 

The Living Corpse. 1900. Drama in 6 acts and 12 tableaux. 
Brown. 

Redemption and Other Plays. Boni. 

Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 1911. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

A Confession and What I Believe. Oxford. 

Essays and Letters. Funk. (Translated by A. Maude) ; Oxford. 

Tolstoy on Shakespeare. Funk. 

The Journal of Leo Tolstoy. Vol. 1. (1895-1899.) Knopf. 

The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy. (1847-1852.) Dutton. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By Gorky. Huebsch. 

(See also p. 316) Fe 


Tolstoy’s works, though of the greatest literary value, may all 
be classed as propaganda. Always an idealist, Tolstoy throughout 
his life was continually struggling with political and religious 
theories and doctrines which would alleviate the suffering he saw 
everywhere. He was anarchistic in his attitude toward all the ex- 
isting institutions. He repudiated the Church and its dogmas and 
denied state, law, and the value of material progress. Though 
practically all of his works were written with a view to furthering 
his theories nevertheless Tolstoy has given us a more complete and 
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accurate picture of the whole scope of Russian life than any other 
writer. He knew every class and wrote equally well of each. His 
writings portray not only the physical life of his time but the in- 
tellectual and spiritual revolution that was going on in Russia. 


OSTROVSKY, ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEVICH. 1823-1886. 


Plays. Scribner. 

“No other dramatist is so characteristically Russian as Ostrov- 
sky.”—Leo Wiener. Ostrovsky wrote more than fifty plays, and 
was director of the Moscow theater at the time of his death. 


SALTYKOV, MICHAEL EVGRAFOVICH. 1826-1889. 


A Family of Noblemen. Boni. Translated by Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. . p. 

Saltykov, who wrote under the pseudonym of Shchedrin, is the 
great satirist in Russian literature. “He describes the good old 
times and the officials of the good old times, with diabolical malice 
and with an unequalled eye for the ironical, the comic, the topsy- 
turvy, and the true; and while he is as observant as Gogol, he is 
as bitter as Swift.”—Baring. “An Outline of Russian Literature.” 


KOROLENKO, VLADIMAR. 1853— 


Makar’s Dream and Other Stories. Translated by Marian Fell. 
Duffield. 

Birds of Heaven. Translated by C. A. Manning. Dufheld. 

Korolenko is one of the most beloved of living Russian authors. 
He is called the “apostle of pity,” and as the editor of a Russian 
monthly paper, he has always come to the defense of political 
prisoners and exiles, and persecuted Jews. Kropotkin says that 
“the little stories which Korolenko wrote about Siberian. subjects 
were so beautiful that he was unanimously recognized as a true 
heir to Turgenev.” 


GARSHIN, VSEVOLOD MIKHAILOVICH. 1855-1888. 


A Red Flower. Brown. 

What Never Happened and Other Stories. Oxford. 

Born in southern Russia, Garshin came to the front as a war 
novelist at the time of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. Like 
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his great contemporary, the military painter, Vereshtchagin, he 
made it his life work to denounce war, and to teach the detestation 
of war by depicting its horrors. 


CHEKHOV, ANTON PAVLOVICH. 1869-1904. 


Complete Works. Macmillan. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
13 vols. 

1. The Darling and Other Stories. 

2. The Duel and Other Stories. 
. The Lady and the Dog. 
. The Wife and Other Stories. 
. The Party and Other Stories. 
. The Bishop and Other Stories. 
. The Chorus Girl and Other Stories. 
. The Horse-stealer and Other Stories. 
. The Schoolmistress and Other Stories. 
10. The Witch and Other Stories. 
11. The Schoolmaster and Other Stories. 
12. The Cook’s Wedding. 
13. Love and Other Stories. 


Rothschild’s Fiddle and Thirteen Other Stories. Boni, Modern. 
Nine Humorous Tales. Translated by H. T. Schnittkind and 
. Goldberg. Stratford. 

The Cherry Orchard (Play). Brentano. 1903. 

The Three Sisters (Play). Brentano. 1900. 

Uncle Vanya. (Play). Brentano. 

The Marriage Proposal. (Play). French. 

The Boor. (Play). French. 

Reminiscences of Chekhov. By Gorky, Kuprin and Bunin. 
Huebsch. 1921. 

Letters of Anton Chekhov to His Family and Friends. Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. Macmillan. 1920. 


Chekhov’s stories “are very short, almost miniatures. For the 
most part, they are elegant trifles, worked out with painstaking 
care. ... The author is not interested in outlining the details, 
but the picture that he has sparingly conjured up stands out life- 
like; he is always in a hurry to observe and tell. Therefore the 
brevity and quality of his stories. His stories seldom exceed ten 
pages in length, while some do not exceed four. They constitute 
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a series of sketches, of miniatures of real value, among which can 
be found some real gems.”—Persky. Chekhov was a dramatist as 
well as a novelist. His plays “resemble the dramatic work of 
Gorky, Andreyev, and for that matter of practically all Russian 
playwrights, in being formless and having no true movement; but 
they contain some of his best Russian portraits, and some of his 
most subtle interpretations of Russian national life.”—Phelps. 


SOLOGUB, FEODOR. 1864— 


The Little Demon. Translated by John Cournos and Richard 
Aldington. Knopf. o. p. 

In the Old House and Other Tales. Translated by John Cournos. 
Knopf. o. p. 

The Sweet-Scented Name. Fairy tales, fables, and_ stories, 
edited by Stephen Graham. Putnam. 


Sologub is the most intellectual and subtle of the Russian mod- 
ernists. His principal work consists in depicting the small 
provincial towns. His heroes are little, bourgeois, petty officials, 
school-teachers, and country proprietors.—Persky, “Contemporary 
Russian Novelists.” 


MEREJKOWSKI, DMITRI SERGYEVICH. 1865— 


The Death of the Gods. Putnam. 1901. 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. Putnam. 1902. 

Peter and Alexis. Putnam. 1905. 

Menace of the Mob. Brown. 1921. 

The first three works form a trilogy: the first dealing with 
Julian the Apostate; the second with Leonardo, or the resurrection 
of the Gods; the third with Peter the Great, or Antichrist. 
“Merejkowski works with untiring constancy to glorify antiquity. 
. . . The general idea of his trilogy is the struggle between Greek 
polytheism and Christianity, between Christ and Antichrist, to use 
the author’s expression, or, as Dostoievsky used to say, between 


the ‘man-God’ and the ‘God-man.’ ”—Persky. 


GORKY, MAXIM. 1868— 


Tales of Two Countries. Huebsch. 
The Spy. Huebsch. 
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Creatures That Once Were Men. Boni, Modern Library. 

Chelkash and Other Stories. 1895. Knopf. 

The Confession. Stokes. 1908. 

Orloff and His Wife. Tales of the barefoot brigade. Trans- 
lated by Isabel Hapgood. Scribner. 1899. 

Foma Gordyeeff. An epic of the Volga. Translated by Isabel 
Hapgood. Scribner. 

Mother. Appleton. 1905. 

Through Russia. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The Lower Depths: A Play in four acts. Brentano. 

Children of the Sun. Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 

The Smug Citizen. Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 

Summer Folks. Badger, Poet Lore Plays. 

My Childhood. (Autobiography, vol. 1.) Century. 1915. 

In the World. (Autobiography, vol. 2.) Century. 1917. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy. Huebsch. 


(See also p. 317) 


Gorky is the “poet of the barefoot brigade, of the vagabonds 
who eternally wander from one end of Russia to the other. 
Gorky’s vagabonds have exalted feeling for natural beauties, and 
declare open war against society.”—Persky. Gorky is ‘“‘a student 
of sensational effect, and the short story is peculiarly adapted to 
his natural talent. He cannot develop characters, he cannot man- 
age a large group, or handle a progressive series of events. But 
in a lurid picture of the pit, in a flash-light photograph of an 
underworld den, in a sudden vision of a heap of garbage with un- 
speakable creatures crawling over it, he is impressive.”—Phelps. 


BUNIN, IVAN. 1870— 


The Gentleman From San Francisco. Stratford. 1917. Trans- 
lated by D. H. Lawrence, S. S. Koteliansky and L. Woolfe. Selt- 
zen. 11922. 

The Village. Translated by Isabel Hapgood. Knopf. 1923. 

Dreams of Chang. Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. 
Knopf. 1923. 

Appreciation of Bunin in this country dates almost entirely from 
the publication of “The Gentleman From San Francisco,” acclaimed 
everywhere by critics to be one of the greatest modern short stories.., 

In Russia Bunin has long been known not only as prose writer 
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but as a poet and as the translator into Russian of much of Tenny- 
son, Byron and Longfellow. Bunin was one of the first emigrants 
from Russia after the Revolution and now makes his home in 
Paris. 


KUPRIN, ALEKSANDR IVANOVICH. 1870— 


The Bracelet of Garnets and Other Stories. 1911. Scribner. 
Sulamith. N.L. Brown. 1923. 


“Kuprin remains faithful to the best traditions of Russian 
literature. Not overstepping the boundaries of healthy realism, 
at the same time not shrinking before the darkest sides of reality, 
he follows the traditions of Turgenev in preserving the purity of 
the Russian language, and he writes with the graceful simplicity 
which excludes artificial contents or unnaturally distorted form.” 
K. Arsenyev in Olgin’s “Guide to Russian Literature.” 


ANDREYEV, LEONID NIKOLAEVICH. 1871-1919. 
Savva (1906) and the Life of Man. Little, (Modern Drama 


Series). 

The Life of Man. 1907. Macmillan. 

Plays. (Contents: The Black Maskers, (1908) The Life of 
Man, The Sabine Women.) Scribner. 

Anathema. 1909. Macmillan. 

Called the “Faust” of Russia. 

The Seven That Were Hanged, (1909) and The Red Laugh. Boni. 

The Sorrows of Belgium. 1914. Macmillan. 

The Waltz of the Dogs. Macmillan. 

The Crushed Flower and Other Stories. Knopf. 

The Confessions of a Little Man During Great Days. Knopf. 
O. p. 

An Incident. Badger, (Poet Lore Plays). 

He Who Gets Slapped (Play). Translated by G. Zilboorg. 
Brentano. 

A Dilemma. Translated by J. Cournos. N. L. Brown. 

Silence. Translated by J. Cournos. N. L. Brown. 

Samson in Chains. Brentano’s. 

“Leonid Andreyev is at this moment regarded by many Russians 
as the foremost literary artist among the younger school of 
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writers.”—Phelps. ‘Most of Andreyev’s characters like those of 
Dostoievsky are abnormal, madmen and neurasthenics, in whom 
are distinguishable marked traces of degeneration and psychic 
perversion.”—Persky. “No more terrible protest against war 
has ever been written than Andreyev’s ‘Red Laugh’... The 
first two words of the book are ‘Madness and Horror’ and 
they might serve as a text for Andreyev’s complete works.” 


—Phelps. 


ARTSYBASHEV, MIKHAIL PETROVICH. 1878— 


Tales of the Revolution. 1904. Huebsch. 

Sanine. 1907. Huebsch. 

The Millionaire. Huebsch. 

Breaking-Point. Huebsch. 

Jealousy—Enemies—The Law of the Savage. Boni. 1923. 


“Not the greatest, but the most sensational novel published in 
Russia during the last five years is ‘Sanine.’... It is only one 
of many attacks that are now being made on Christianity as a 
system of morals... but it is perhaps the boldest... I 
am sorry that such a book as ‘Sanine’ has ever been written; 
but it cannot be black-balled from the republic of letters.” 
—Phelps. 


BLOK, ALEXANDER. 1880-1921. 


The Twelve, an epic poem. Translated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Huebsch. 1920. 

Alexander Blok is one of the leaders of the modernist school 
of poetry. He is the author of many books of lyrical poetry 
together with many plays. His striking epic, “The Twelve,” is 
perhaps the most significant poem of the proletarian revolution 
and has been translated into half a dozen languages. 


Short Story Collections 


Little Russian Masterpieces, 4 vols. Collected by Z. A. 
Ragozin. Putnam. 
Best Russian Short Stories. Ed. by Thomas Seltzer. Boni. 
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Russian Poetry 


BECHHOFER, C. E., Editor. 


A Russian anthology in English. Dutton. 1917. 
Prose and Poetry. 


BIANCHI, MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON, Translator. 


Russian Lyrics: and Songs of the Cossack Lover, Patriot and 
Peasant. Duffield. 1910. 


DEUTSCH, BABETTE. 1895— and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 

Modern Russian Poetry, An Anthology. Harcourt. 1921. 

The anthology of modern Russian poetry translated and 
edited by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky contains the 
finest collection in English of the last one hundred years’ Russian 
poetry. All of the more significant Russian lyricists from Pushkin 
to the poets of the Revolution are included with selections from 
their verse and a biographical note designed to bring out some- 
thing of the personality of the poet. The fact that one of the 
translators is herself a poet ensures that these translations are 
not only excellent translations, but even in English excellent 
verse. 


HAPGOOD, ISABEL F. 1850— Translator. 
Epic Songs of Russia. Scribner. 1886. 


JARINTZOV, NADINE. 1870-1917. 


Russian Poets and Poems; Classics and Moderns. 2 vols., 
Longmans. 


LIVESAY, FLORENCE R., Translator. 


Songs of Ukraina, with Ruthenian Poems. Dutton. 1917. 
Folk poetry of the Little Russians. 


WIENER, LEO. 1862— 
Anthology of Russian Literature. 1902-1903. 2 vols. Put- 
nam. 
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Vol. 1, From the Earliest Period to the Close of the 18th. 
Century. 

Vol. 2, The Nineteenth Century. 

Contains both prose and poetry and a biographical sketch of 
every author. 


Questions 


1. Which history of Russian literature treats of the latest writers in Russia? 

2. Name several anthologies containing translations of Russian authors un- 
translated elsewhere. 

3. What humorous writers in Russian literature can you mention? 

4. What author added the word “Oblomovism” to the Russian language? 

5. What two great translators has Turgenev had in English? 

6. What Russian authors’ works are published in Everyman’s Library? 

7. Who is Russia’s most representative poet? 

8. What book has been called the “Faust” of Russia? 

9. How many volumes of plays by Tolstoy are published? 

0. How many volumes of autobiography by Tolstoy are published? 

11. Who is the most prolific dramatist in Russian literature? 

12. Who ‘is the great satirist in Russian literature? 

13. What is the title of Tolstoy’s terrible war novel? 

14. Name three other Russian novels that describe the horrors of war. 

15. Who wrote a drama of the Russian revolution of 1905? 

16. Who wrote stories of the Russian revolution of 1905? 

17. What Russian author wrote a famous trilogy? Name titles in sequence. 

18. What author wrote the shortest short stories in Russian literature? 

19. What is the title of Sologub’s fairy tales and fables? 

20. Name three authors besides Tolstoy who have written autobiographies. 

21. What Russian novel was an attack upon Christianity? 

22. What humorous play did Andreyey write? 

23. What Russian author wrote of the “barefoot brigade”? 

24. What Russian anthology contains biographical sketches of authors? 

25. What Russian novels celebrated the Crimean War? 

26. What Russian novels celebrate the Russo-Turkish War? 

27. What Russian novels celebrate the World War? 

28. What two books has Andreyev written on the present war? 

29. Name two historical novels by Gogol. 

30. Name three Russian authors who wrote both drama and fiction. 

31. Who wrote a history of the Russian peasantry? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BRITISH FICTION—EARLY PERIOD 


“Taste in fiction needs training. The literature of fact is easy; 
all creative art involves a receptivity prepared by cultivation. .. . 
Taste in fiction can be cultivated only by reading and rereading the 
works of the great masters... . The value of a novel increases 
with the square of the number of times it has been read?— 
Ricuarp Grant Moutron in “Four Years of Novel-Reading”’ 
(Heath). 


“Nopopy needs to be taught to sell fiction; fiction sells itself,” 
is an opinion prompted by a condescending attitude toward the 
novel as literature. Since a Chair of Fiction was established by 
the Royal Society of Literature in 1911, we have begun to look 
with less contempt on fiction as a department of literature. The 
establishment of a Novel Laureateship similar to the Poet 
Laureateship has ever been discussed in England. When we re- 
member that every new country enters foreign literature through 
its fiction, we realize that fiction is a force rather than a mere 
product of the times. 

The novel is the youngest branch of literature. Its beginnings 
are found in many books, from the “Canterbury Tales” to the 
“De Coverley Papers,” but its present form dates only from the 
nineteenth century. The history of English fiction may be divided 
into three well defined periods: 

I. Early formative period: To Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” 1766. 

II. Middle period: Scott’s “Waverley,” 1814, to George Mere- 
dith’s “Richard Feverel,” 1859. 
IiJ. Modern Period: British novelists of today. 


Early English Fiction 


MORE, SIR THOMAS. 1478-1535. 


Utopia. 1516. Burt; Dutton, Everyman’s, Temple; Macmillan; 


Oxford; Putnam. 
361 
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“Utopia” was first written in Latin and printed in Louvain, where 
the author was living in exile, in 1516. The four hundredth anni- 
versary of this famous book saw the destruction of the original 
manuscript in the storming of Louvain by the Germans. Sir 
Thomas wrote his masterpiece in Latin because that language at 
that time promised to outlast the English language. The work was 
immediately translated and won its fame as an English writing. 
“Utopia” was printed by Caxton, edited by Erasmus, and illustrated 
by Holbein. 

“Utopia” means literally “No Place,” from the Greek ou, no, 
and topos, place. Utopia is an imaginary place of ideal perfec- 
tion; a picture of a paragon world. Sir Thomas More’s book 
belongs in one of the longest lines of literature. Some of the 
most famous Utopias in fiction are: 

The Coming Race. Bulwer-Lytton. Dutton. 

News From Nowhere. William Morris. Longmans. 

Erewhon. Samuel Butler. Dutton. 

Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy. Houghton. 

A Traveler from Altruria. William Dean Howells. Harper. 

Through the Eye of the Needle. William Dean Howells. 
Harper. 

The Crystal Age. W. H. Hudson. Dutton. 

Upsidonia. Archibald Marshall. Dodd. 

A Modern Utopia. H. G. Wells. Scribner. 

Philip Dru, Administrator. Anonymous. Iiuebsch. 


SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP. 1554-1586. 
Arcadia. 1590. Dutton; Macmillan. 


“Arcadia,” an elaborate pastoral romance, was written by Sidney 
solely for the entertainment of his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke. After his death the romance was published in London in 
1590, under the title “The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” We 
must approach it now like eavesdroppers,” says J. A. Symonds, 
Sidney’s biographer. The scene of the story is laid in the shep- 
herd days of ancient Greece. The plot is a tangled web of ad- 
venture. The Jonathan-and-David friendship between the two 
heroes of the tale reflects much of the courtesy and chivalrous 
honor of the author. 

“Arcadia” is interspersed with some of Sidney’s most charming 
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verse. It contains the beautiful “Valentine” sonnet, “My true love 
hath my heart and I have his,” “Beauty hath force to catch the 
human heart,” and “My sheep are thoughts, which I both guide and 
serve.” 

In these occasional verses throughout the “Arcadia,” Sidney 
experimented with many varieties of meter. Especially did he 
practise difficult Italian forms, sestines, anacreontics, madrigals, 
and asclepiads, with the desire of acclimating these forms in 
English verse. The “Arcadia” is one of the best handbooks to 
prosody a student could have. 


BUNYAN, JOHN. 1628-1688. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 1678, 1684. Burt; Harper; Jacobs; 
Century, Illustrated by the Rhead brothers, Century Classics with 
introduction by Bishop Henry C. Potter; Dutton, Illustrated by 
Pape, Illustrated by Paget, Everyman’s; Lippincott with introduc- 
tion by Charles Kingsley; Macmillan, Pocket Classics; Oxford, 
Illustrated by Cruikshank; Scribner, Illustrated by Byam Shaw, 
Modern Student’s Library; Winston, Illustrated by Barnard and 
with 388 Bible references. 

Also many other publishers. 

Bunyan, a humble tinker, was imprisoned for twelve years, 1660- 
72, in Bedford Jail for preaching the Baptist faith, this faith not 
being in accordance with the Established Church of England. 
While in confinement he wrote for his entertainment “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come.” This 
allegory is so rich in Bible references that it is usually classified 
in libraries under Religion rather than under Fiction. The date 
of the first edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is not known. 
“Not a single copy of the first edition is known to be in existence,” 
says Macaulay. The second edition appeared in 1678, and ten edi- 
tions followed in the next seven years, containing additions by the 
author. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is in two parts. The second part, 
published in 1684, deals with the pilgrimage of Christian’s wife 
and children to the Celestial City, and is but a feeble imitation of 
part one. 

Bunyan wrote another allegory, “The Holy War” (Dutton; Ox- 
ford; Putnam) which “if the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ did not exist, 
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would be the best allegory that ever was written,” says Macaulay. 
His didactic tale, “The Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” presented 
in dialogue form, is the story of a reprobate’s descent from one 
sin to another. Mr. Badman is the contrast to Christian in “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the life stories of the two men, forming a sort of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners” is Bunyan’s spiritual 
autobiography (Putnam). 


DEFOE, DANIEL. 1661-1731. 


Complete Works. Edited by Sir Walter Scott. 7 vols., Har- 
court, Bohn; Same, 16 vols., edited by George A. Aitken, London, 
Dent, formerly imported by Macmillan; Same, 20 vols., edited by 
G. H. Maynadier, New York, Geo. D. Sproul, by subscription, 
1903, now out of print. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 1719, 1720, 
1720. Altemus; Burt; Crowell; Doran, Illustrated by Noel 
Pocock; Dutton, Illustrated by Symington, Illustrated by Webb, 
Everyman’s; Harper, Illustrated by the Rhead brothers; Oxford, 
Illustrated by Cruikshank, World Classics; Lippincott, Illustrated 
by Kirk; Houghton Mifflin, Illustrated by Boyd Smith; Rand, 
McNally, Illustrated by Milo Winter; Cosmopolitan, Illustrated 
by N. C. Wyeth. Also many other publishers. 


Duncan Campbell. 1720. 

Memoirs of a Cavalier. 1720. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Captain Singleton. 1720. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Moll Flanders. 1722. Knopf. 

Due Preparations for the Plague. 1722. 

Journal of the Plague Year. 1722. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Colonel Jack. 1722. 

Roxana, The Fortunate Mistress. 1724. 


The story of Robinson Crusoe is based on the actual experiences 
of Alexander Selkirk, an English sailor who quarreled with his 
Captain and at his own request was put ashore on a desolate island 
off the coast of Chili, where he lived for four years until rescued. 
Selkirk died two years after the appearance of Defoe’s novel. 

The commercial success of “Robinson Crusoe” led Defoe to 
write a Second Part in which he recounted Crusoe’s second visit to 
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the island, and his travels in the East. The Second Part was 
popular at the time, but is inferior in interest and literary merit 
to the first part. The Second Part was in turn followed by 
“Serious Reflections,” these being the thoughts which came to 
Crusoe in his solitude. These supplementary chapters are of value 
only as Defoe’s spiritual autobiography. 

Defoe claims in the Preface to “Serious Reflections” that “Robin- 
son Crusoe” is an allegory of his own life, the shipwreck corre- 
sponding to his bankruptcy, and similar analogies holding good. 
He loads his masterpiece with a “message,” the message of the 
“simple life.” The story was designed to bring home to the lower 
middle-class English the possibility of happiness and comfort in 
their condition in life. The morals of resourcefulness and of con- 
tentment, however, are not what have made the tale live. “Robin- 
son Crusoe” may be the classic camping manual and the first of 
woodcraft books, but it survives today for its story. 

Defoe wrote other “secondary” novels of which “The Life and 
Adventures of Captain Singleton” in Africa is said to be “as good 
reading as Stanley.” “Moll Flanders” and “Roxana” are two 
unpleasant, realistic novels about dissolute women. “Colonel 
Jack,” the story of a street urchin, is the only work of Defoe’s that 
has any emotional interest. 

Defoe wrote two “fictitious histories” which have so much 
semblance to truth they are often classed as_ history, “The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier,” laid in the time of Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, and “The Journal of the Plague Year.” Defoe was 
only four years of age when the plague of 1665 swept London, 
yet the account is supposed to be written by a mature eye witness. 


SWIFT, JONATHAN. 1667-1745. 


Prose Work, 12 vols., Harcourt, Bohn. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 1726. Burt; Crowell; Dutton, Illustrated 
by Rackham, Illustrated by A. E. Jackson and edited by Henry 
Morley, Everyman’s; Harper, Illustrated by Louis Rhead, with 
introduction by W. D. Howells; Macmillan, Illustrated by Pogany, 
Scribner, Illustrated by Gordon Browne; Oxford, edited by A. B. 
Gough; Rand, McNally, Illustrated by Milo Winter. 

Swift, the greatest of English satirists, was a bitter misanthrope. 
His works are in the nature of diatribes and are full of mordant 
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wit. “The Tale of a Tub” and “The Battle of the Books” (pub- 
lished in one vol., Dutton, Everyman’s) first won him fame as a 
man of letters. He was already well-known as the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s in Dublin and a great religious and political pamphleteer. 
He sacrificed many preferments in office by his fearless attacks on 
the Church and the State. 

The “Journal to Stella,” which began in 1710, is the only piece 
of gentle writing Swift ever did. All his literary career led up 
to the achievement of his masterpiece, “Gulliver’s Travels,” in 
1726. “Gulliver’s Travels” is a satire of mankind, but a satire 
too well disguised to be resented. It purports to be the travels of 
one Captain Lemuel Gulliver into several remote nations of the 
world. Swift followed closely the method of Defoe, telling his 
story in the first person, with simplicity and directness, and insist- 
ing always on the actuality of his tale. The Travels are in four 
parts, often printed separately: The Voyage to Lilliput, or the 
land of dwarfs; The Voyage to Brobdingnag, or the land of giants; 
the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, the horses with human reason; and 
the Voyage to Laputa, the flying island peopled with visionary 
philosophers. The last two voyages are venomous in their satire. 
They are less enjoyable reading and less popular than the earlier 
voyages. 


RICHARDSON, SAMUEL. 1689-1761. 


Works. 20 vols. Lippincott. (Now out of print both in Eng- 
land and America.) 

Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded. 1740, Dutton, 1 vol. and Every- 
man’s, 2 vol. 

Clarissa Harlowe. 1747-48. Dutton; Holt (condensed). 

Sir Charles Grandison. 1753. Dutton. 


Richardson, for whom is often claimed the title of “the first 
English novelist,” was a printer and a bookseller, “the most 
famous man who had ever stood behind a bookseller’s counter.” 
As a boy he had earned money composing love letters for servant 
girls who could not read and write. When he was fifty-one he 
turned this early experience as a “professional correspondent” to 
good use in writing the first English novel that has a love theme 
for the basis of the tale. 
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“Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded,” appeared in four volumes. It 
is a series of intimate letters from Pamela, a servant girl, to her 
parents. The heroine’s marriage with her dissolute employer led 
Sidney Lanier to suggest “Vice Rewarded” as a better title. 

“The History of Clarissa Harlowe” followed after a long interval 
in eight volumes. Clarissa is another history of Virtue En- 
dangered, and is also written in epistolary form. The heroine is 
a lady of wealth and family, and a very paragon of womankind. 
While the plot is simple, the elaborate psychological analysis swells 
the story to its prodigious length. 

In 1754 Richardson wrote “The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison” in whom he portrayed a “manly Clarissa,” a paragon 
of the other sex. The story of Grandison occupied seven volumes. 

Richardson was very proud of the “useful moral” which all 
his books carried. His avowed object was “to inculcate religion 
and morality in an easy and agreeable manner and to make vice 
odious.” The narration of incident, as seen in Defoe and in Swift, 
was foreign to Richardson’s genius. His novels are wholly psycho- 
logical. There is a trace of allegory in his work, showing the 
influence of Bunyan. Clarissa and Pamela are personifications of 
Chastity and Prudence, while Grandison is a quality rather than a 
man. 


FIELDING, HENRY. 1707-1754. 


Novels. 4 vols. Harcourt, Bohn; 5 vols. Harcourt, Bohn 
Popular. 

Novels. 5 vols. Dutton. 

Complete Works. 12 vols. Edited by George Saintsbury, 
London, Dent, formerly imported by Macmillan. 

Complete Works. An edition edited by G. H. Maynadier and 
first published in 6 vols. by subscription in 1903-4 by Geo. D. 
Sproul, has been variously reprinted in 12 vols., Crowell; De Fau 
Pub. Co., and International Library Co., but are now out of print. 

Joseph Andrews. 1742. Dutton, Everyman’s; Harcourt, Bohn. 

Jonathan Wild. 1743. Dutton, Temple. 

Tom Jones. 1749. Dutton, Everyman’s, 2 vols., Temple 
Classics; Harcourt, Bohn, Illustrated by Cruikshank. 

Amelia. 1751. Dutton; Harcourt, Bohn, Illustrated by Cruik- 


shank. 
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Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 1755. Oxford; Putnam. 
The History of Henry Fielding by Wilbur L. Cross. 3 vols. 
Yale. 


Fielding began his literary career as a dramatist. “The Author’s 
Farce,” a Grub Street comedy, and “Tom Thumb; or, The 
Tragedy of Tragedies,” (Yale) a parody upon the poets, are two 
of his best-known plays. In 1736, Fielding opened a small 
theater of his own, and produced his most successful play, 
“Pasquin.” It was one of Fielding’s dramas, “The Historical 
Register,” a political satire of the Walpole government, that led 
to the institution of the censorship of plays in England. 

Fielding became a novelist in order to ridicule the prudish and 
selfish morality of Richardson’s characters. “Joseph Andrews” 
began as a parody upon “Pamela,” the hero, Joseph, being the 
brother of Pamela Andrews. In the course of his story, Fielding 
forgot the burlesque and wrote seriously, but Richardson never 
forgave him the mockery. 

“The History of Jonathan Wild, the Great” (1743) is a 
picaresque novel of adventure in the manner of Defoe. It is the 
life story of a certain thief who had been hanged eight years 
earlier. “Jonathan Wild” is often compared with Thackeray’s 
“Barry Lyndon,” some critics feeling that Thackeray failed where 
Fielding succeeded. 

Fielding’s masterpiece is “The History of Tom Jones, A Found- 
ling,” (1739). The author called it “an epic in prose.” It is a 
“pell-mell of characters,” forty in all, with its interest centering 
in the secret of Tom Jones’s parentage. Coleridge pronounced 
“Tom Jones” one of the most nearly perfect plots in the world, 
and Gibbon predicted correctly, that it “would outlive the Imperial 
Eagle of Austria.” 

Fielding in “Tom Jones” brought into the English novel for the 
first time a happy balance between incident and character. His 
story is half adventure, half psychological analysis. He gave up 
Richardson’s absolute virtue and vice and made his characters 
display both good and evil. 

“Amelia,” Fielding’s last novel, is a portrait of his first wife, 
whose death left him disconsolate for four years, when he mar- 
ried her maid. The craftsmanship of “Amelia” is poor, showing 
Fielding’s declining powers. 

In 1754 he made a journey to Lisbon for his health’s sake but 
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died soon after arriving. He is buried there in the English 
Cemetery. “The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon” was published 
posthumously. “If you want the real human tragedy of Fielding, 
you will find him not in the novels, where his real kindness is too 
often veiled by a mock cynicism, but in his diary of a Voyage to 
Lisbon. He knew his health was irretrievably ruined and that his 
years were numbered. ‘Those are the days when one sees the man as 
he is.”—Conan Doyle in “Through the Magic Door.” 

Fielding’s “Miscellanies” in his complete works contain “A 
Journey from This World to the Next,” his only other work of im- 
portance. Fielding’s sister, Sarah Fielding, 1714-1768, was the 
author of a noteworthy novel “The Adventures of David Simple,” 
Dutton. 


STERNE, LAURENCE. 1713-1768. 


Tristram Shandy. 1760-67. Brentano; Dutton, Temple, 2 vols. 
Everyman’s; 1 vol., Introduction by George Saintsbury, Oxford, 
World Classics. 

A Sentimental Journey. 1768. Brentano; Dutton, Temple 
Classics, New Universal; Burt; Putnam. 

Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Jsurney. Scribner, Cax- 
ton; 2 vols., Macmillan. 

My Uncle Toby. Dutton, Every Child’s Library. 

Although Sterne’s works have a place in the history of the Eng- 
lish novel, they defy exact classification. They do not belong in 
any one department of literature. 

“The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent,” 1760-7, is 
a collection of character sketches, a series of delicate vignettes. 
At the same time it abounds in humorous anecdotes, and reads like 
a volume of Table Talk. Sterne called Tristram “a rhapsodical 
work,” and his ecstatic word painting of nature, and his many 
passages of sensuous, impassioned prose bear out his description. 
The title of “Tristram Shandy” is misleading. As Tristram is not 
born until the end of the third volume, and is still a baby in vol- 
ume six, we have but little of his life and nothing of his opinions. 
“My Uncle Toby” is a character sketch which takes rank over 
all others in “Tristram Shandy.” It is the portrait of a noble, 
tenderhearted, and delightful old uncle. The Toby passages have 
been collected and printed separately for children. 
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Sterne’s second book, “A Sentimental Journey Through France 
and Italy by Mr. Yorick, 1768,” was foreshadowed in the seventh 
book of “Tristram Shandy” of which it is a part. Both novels 
were left uncompleted, although nine volumes of Tristram had 
been written. 

It was Sterne who first used the word, “sentimental,” and it was 
Sterne who introduced sentiment and poignant feeling into the 
novel. He wrote the “Sentimental Journey” in ridicule of Smol- 
lett, who, in “Travels Through France and Italy” showed him- 
self to be a grumbling and unresponsive traveler. Sterne, on the 
other hand, was a traveler who saw beauty all about him, and 
who felt it. 

“Tristram Shandy” brought its author such fame that he boasted 
of the fact that a letter addressed, “Tristram Shandy, Europe” 
reached him! The proverb, “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” is sought in vain in the Bible and found in “Tristram 


Shandy.” 


SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE. 1721-1771. 


Novels. An edition edited by G. H. Maynadier and first pub- 
lished in 12 vols. in 1902 by Geo. D. Sproul has been variously 
reprinted by Crowell, De Fau & Co., Lamb Pub. Co., but all are 
now out of print. 

Novels. 12 vols. An edition edited by George Saintsbury was 
published by Dent in London and Lippincott, but is now out of 
print. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random. 1748. Dutton; Har- 
court, Bohn and Bohn Popular. . 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 1751. Dutton; Harcourt, 
Bohn. 

The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom. 1753. o. p. 

The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves. 1762. 0. p. 

The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. 1771. Dutton; Har- 
court, Bohn. 

Smollett appears to be a retrogression in the development of the 
English novel. His art is greatly inferior to that of his prede- 
cessors, Richardson and Fielding. All his stories are of intrigue 
and adventure. Incident takes the place of characterization. He 
was a Scotch physician who gave up medicine and turned to 
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journalism and hack writing, spending his life, as he said, “quill- 
driving.” He lacked leisure for careful work and his books are 
uneven in merit. 

Smollett is the first novelist of the sea, and the first to introduce 
horror and terror into the novel. In 1740 he served as surgeon’s 
mate on an English battleship going to the West Indies. This 
experience gave him a knowledge of ships and sailors which he 
used in his first two novels. “Roderick Random” and “Peregrine 
Pickle” are the first sea stories in English fiction, and opened the way 
for Marryat’s “Midshipman Easy,” Dana’s “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and Bullen’s “Cruise of the Cachelot.” Smollett’s nautical 
characters and nautical jargon are so faithful to life that sea- 
men recognize him as one of themselves. 

“Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” Smollett’s third novel, was 
modelled on Fielding’s “Jonathan Wild.” It is a loosely con- 
structed novel, the incidents of which might be shuffled into any 
other sequence. 

In 1755 Smollett translated “Don Quixote” into English, and 
immediately followed his work with an imitation of Cervantes, 
“The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves,” a modern and exag- 
gerated Don Quixote. This was the first novel in English litera- 
ture to appear serially. 

From 1757 to 1765 Smollett was engaged in writing a history 
of England. He said that for this task he read three hundred 
books in fourteen months, and never once left the house in all 
that time. Thackeray said the history was “more dull but by no 
means so dangerous as that by Hume.” 

Smollett’s last and greatest novel was “Humphrey Clinker” writ- 
ten in Leghorn, Italy, whither he had journeyed for his health, 
and where he died in 1771, the year of the novel’s appearance. 
“Humphrey Clinker” is in the form of letters written among four 
people. It is the story of an imaginary invalid who travels 
through England and Scotland for his health. It is intended to be 
broadly humorous, and it greatly influenced Dickens, who is said 
to have known every word of Smollett by heart. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 1728-1774. 


Complete Works. 10 vols. Putnam; 5 vols. Harcourt, Bohn. 
Miscellaneous Works. Macmillan, Globe; Scribner, Caxton. 
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Poems and Plays. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 1766. Burt; Century, Introduction 
by Henry James; Dutton, (Illustrated by Brock); Everyman’s; 
Macmillan, (Illustrated by Hugh Thomson), Pocket Classics; 
Oxford; Putnam, (Illustrated by Coburn.) Also many other 
publishers. 

The Vicar of Wakefield and Plays and Poems. Dutton, Morley’s 
Universal Library; Macmillan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, a play, by Marguerite Merington. Duf- 
field. 

The Jessamy Bride, the love story of Dr. Goldsmith. by F. 
Frankfort Moore. Duffield. 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. by F. Frankfort Moore. Dutton. 

(See also p. 219) 


Goldsmith is an author known for one novel. It was not until 
he was famous as a poet, as the author of “The Traveller” and 
of “The Deserted Village,” that his bookseller would risk the 
publication of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” Today his poetry and 
his dramas, “She Stoops to Conquer” and “The Good-Natured 
Man,” have only a sort of parasitic fame as the work of the author 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“The Vicar of Wakefield” is the first novel of English domestic 
life, and the first novel that may be described as clean. It is de- 
void of the coarseness that characterized the earlier English novels. 
It tells the story of Dr. Primrose, a country clergyman, and the 
humorous adversities encountered by him and his family. The 
plot is happy-go-lucky, and full of improbabilities. The char- 
acters are lovable and distinctly drawn. Certain famous passages 
on prisons, on hope, and on patriotism are unusual in a novel, if 
not out of place. The book contains so much spiritual admoni- 
tion that it led Mark Twain to remark that any reading list of 
books was a good list provided it left out “The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” 

The manuscript of “The Vicar of Wakefield” was hurriedly sold 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson for £60 to save Goldsmith from arrest 
for debt. The story as told in Boswell’s Johnson is one of the 
most famous of literary anecdotes. The Vicar greatly needed re- 
vision and rewriting by the author. Mrs. Thrale, Goldsmith’s 
contemporary, claimed that an entire chapter was missing. 
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Goldsmith’s miscellaneous works contain “The Citizen of the 
World,” a series of imagined letters from a Chinese visitor to 
London. They are a valuable, if unflattering, picture of the times. 
G. Lowes Dickinson followed Goldsmith’s idea in his popular 
“Letters from a Chinese Official” (Doubleday). 


1766, the date of the publication of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
marked the end of the first period in the development of the Eng- 
lish novel. After Goldsmith a long dormant period ensued. For 
forty-five years, few works of fiction were published, and none of 
any great importance. 

Fanny Burney, whose “Evelina” came out in 1778, is the only 
novelist of the period whose books are read today. Her life of 
eighty-eight years, 1752-1840, spans a long succession of novelists. 
As Professor Phelps has pointed out, she was born before Richard- 
son published “Sir Charles Grandison” and did not die until 
twelve years after the birth of George Meredith. Fanny Burney 
thus forms a connecting link between the early and the middle 
periods of English fiction. (See also p. 313) 

The revival of the novel came with Jane Austen’s “Sense and 
Sensibility” in 1811, and Sir Walter Scott’s “Waverley” in 1814. 


Questions 


1. What is meant by a “Utopia”? Name five “Utopia” novels. 

2. Why is the Countess of Pembroke’s name connected with “Arcadia”? 

3. Why is “Arcadia” used as a textbook in Prosody? 

4. Name three illustrated editions of: ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress”; ‘“Robin- 
son Crusoe”; “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

5. Has “The Pilgrim’s Progress” ever been dramatized? 

6. Name other works by John Bunyan. 

7. Describe the three parts of “Robinson Crusoe.” 

8. What tale of African adventure did Defoe write? 

9. Name and describe the four parts of “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

0. What was the first love-story novel in English fiction? 

1. Who wrote “Clarissa Harlowe”? “Jonathan Wild”? “David Simple”? 
“A Sentimental Journey”? 

12. Who wrote a parody of “Pamela”? 

13. What novelist occasioned the institution of the dramatic censorship? 

14. What was the first novel to appear serially? 

15. What novel is considered Fielding’s masterpiece? Smollett’s? Sterne’s? 

16. Who wrote Tristram Shandy? Characterize it. 
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17. What part of Tristram Shandy is printed as a child’s book? 

18. Name a novel in epistolary form by Fielding, by Smollett, by Richardson. 
19. Name a famous juvenile by Goldsmith. 

20. What is our first novel of English domestic life? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
BRITISH FICTION—MIDDLE PERIOD 


THE middle period of English fiction is one of much brilliance. 
Different forms of fiction for the first time come to birth. The 
historical novel is begun by Scott and carried on, but by no means 
sustained, by Ainsworth and Bulwer-Lytton. Jane Austen aban- 
dons the novel of incident for the novel of characterization. 
Dickens makes fiction democratic. The didactic novel comes in 
with Reade and Kingsley, and the novel of mystery with Collins. 
The Brontés introduce the tragic note into fiction, while George 
Eliot and George Meredith make the psychological and the philos- 
ophical novel supreme. 

“The consummation of the English novel is in Meredith be- 
cause in him it became a fully conscious and responsible art form. 
The novels of Meredith represent the adultage of the novel.” 
—Holbrook Jackson. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 1771-1832. 


Waverley Novels: 

Waverley. 1814. 

Guy Mannering. 1815. 

The Antiquary. 1816. 

Old Mortality; The Black Dwarf. 1816. 
The Heart of Midlothian. 1818. 
Rob Roy. 1818. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. 1819. 
The Legend of Montrose. 1819. 
Ivanhoe. 1820. 

The Monastery. 1820. 

The Abbot. 1820. 

Kenilworth. 1821. 

The Pirate. 1822. 


The Fortunes of Nigel. 1822. 
375 . 
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Peveril of the Peak. 1822. 

Quentin Durward. 1823. 

St. Ronan’s Well. 1824. 

Redgauntlet. 1824. 

The Betrothed. 1825. 

The Talisman. 1825. 

Woodstock. 1826. 

The Highland Widow; The Two Drovers; The Surgeon’s 
Daughter. 1827. 

The Fair Maid of Perth. 1828. 

Anne of Geirstein. 1829. 

Count Robert of Paris; Castle Dangerous. 1832. 

Riverside edition, 25 vols., Houghton. 

Dryburgh Edition, 25 vols., Macmillan. 

New Century Edition, 25 vols., Nelson. 

Oxford Edition, 24 vols., Oxford. With the author’s introduc- 
tions and notes. 

Andrew Lang Edition, 25 vols., Page. 

Illustrated Cabinet Edition, 48 vols., Page. 

Everyman’s Edition, 27 vols., Dutton. 

Also volumes sold separately, and Complete Poetical Works 
issued in numerous editions. 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. Dutton. 

(See also p. 298) 


Scott began his literary career by writing metrical tales. “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 1805, “Marmion,” 1808, and “The Lady 
of the Lake,” 1810, made him the most popular poet of his day. 
6500 copies of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” were sold in the 
first three years, a record such as poetry had never made before. 
His later romances in verse, “The Vision of Don Roderick,” 
“Rokeby,” “The Lord of the Isles,” met with waning interest, ow- 
ing to the rivalry of Lord Byron, whose more passionate poetic 
romances superseded Scott’s in the public favor. 

Scott then abandoned poetry for prose. In 1814 he published 
anonymously “Waverley; or Sixty Years Since,” the first of his 
series known as the Waverley novels. Scott continued to write 
anonymously for thirteen years. Twenty-five of the Waverley 
novels had been completed before he acknowledged his authorship 
of them. It is said that the snatches of verse which he used in his 
chapter headings finally betrayed him, for it was noted that he 
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quoted from every known poet except the best-known, Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Scott brought to perfection of form the historical novel, a genre 
of literature which Jane Porter claimed to have originated in her 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 1803, and her “Scottish Chiefs,” 1809. 
Scott’s novels are often spoken of as semi-historical, because it is 
in their backgrounds that they are historical rather than in their 
characters. Historical characters are never the main characters in 
Scott’s novels. It is always a fictitious character that holds the 
foreground. While the Waverley novels show trifling anachron- 
isms, they are on the whole accurate. As pictures of certain times, 
they will stand severe historical tests; as pictures of certain his- 
torical people, they are poor likenesses. 

“Tales of a Grandfather” was written by Scott for his grand- 
child, John Lockhart, who died. It is a juvenile that deserves to 
be rescued from neglect. 


AUSTEN, JANE. 1775-1817. 


Complete novels: 

Sense and Sensibility. 1811. 

Pride and Prejudice. 1813. 

Mansfield Park. 1814. 

Emma. 1816. 

Northanger Abbey. 1818. 

Persuasion. 1818. 

Dent Edition. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Brock’s Col. 
Illus. 10 vols., Dutton. 

Same. (English Idylls. Brock’s Col. Illus.) 6 vols., Dutton. 

Everyman’s Edition. 5 vols., Dutton. 

Handy Library edition. 5 vols. Little. 

Oxford Edition. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 5 vols. Oxford. 

New Century Edition. 3 vols., Nelson. 

Also the separate novels in numerous editions. 

Love and Friendship. Stokes. 1922. 

The Watsons. 1871. 

The Watsons. (Completed by S. Oulton). Appleton. 1923. 


Jane Austen wrote but six novels, not counting the recently un- 
earthed juvenile effort “Love and Friendship” and the unfinished 
“Watsons,” and while all are masterpieces, “Pride and Prejudice” 
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ranks as her best work. As the titles of the novels show, her 
themes are abstract. She deals not in adventures or incident but 
in the study of traits of character. There is nothing sensational 
in her plots; conversation holds a larger place than narrative. 
Her books are novels of manners. “Northanger Abbey” was a 
burlesque of Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Mysteries of Udolpho,” a story of 
haunted abbeys, which gave rise to the Horror School in fiction, 
the school of Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” and Emily Bronté’s 
“Wuthering Heights.” 

“Persuasion,” the only novel by Jane Austen that contains a 
note of pathos, was published posthumously, together with “North- 
anger Abbey.” 

“There is more caste snobbishness, I think, in Jane Austen’s 
novels than in any other novels of equal genius. She, far more 
than Thackeray, is the novelist of snobs. . . . Her stories are of 
people who reveal themselves almost exclusively in talk. She 
wastes no time in telling us what people and places look like.” 
—Robert Lynd in “Old and New Masters,” Scribner. 


MARRYAT, CAPTAIN FREDERICK. 1792-1848. 


Complete Works. 22 vols. Dutton. 

Peter Simple. 1834. Dutton, Everyman’s; Funk, People’s 
Library. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. 1836. Dutton, Everyman’s; Funk, 
People’s Library. Burt; Macmillan; Putnam. 

Masterman Ready. 1841. Burt; Dutton, Everyman’s; Jacobs, 
Fairmount Classics; Funk, People’s Library. 

Percival Keene. 1837. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Settlers in Canada. 1844. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Children of the New Forest. 1846. Dutton, Everyman’s; Holt. 

The Little Savage. 1850. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Marryat is a master of the sea tale. All his novels deal with 
life in the English Navy, in which he himself served all his life. 
His stories were written for children but are read by old and 
young alike. “Masterman Ready” is a story that stands next to 
“Robinson Crusoe” in its great popularity with boy readers. 
“Peter Simple” is the most autobiographic of the novels, “Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy,” the most humorous. “Percival Keene,” the least 
estimable of his heroes, is a very melodramatic story. “The 
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Little Savage” is a story of remarkable power, strong in plot and 
in character development. It is more suitable for older readers 
who like horror tales. Marryat’s novels are all very didactic, but 
his moral lessons never intrude or offend. 


AINSWORTH, WILLIAM HARRISON. 1805-1882. 


Among the best known works are: 

Rookwood. 1834. 

Star Chamber. 1834. 

Crichton. 1837. 

Jack Sheppard. 1839. 

The Tower of London. 1840. 

Guy Fawkes. 1841. 

Old Saint Paul’s. 1841. 

Windsor Castle. 1843. 

The Lancashire Witches. 1849. 

Original Illustrated Edition. 16 vols. Dutton. 

Windsor edition, 23 vols., Dutton. 

New Universal Library, 9 vols., Dutton. 

Everyman’s Library Edition. Containing, “The Tower of 
London,” “Old St. Paul’s,” and “Windsor Castle.” Dutton. 

Home Library Edition. Containing, “Jack Sheppard” and 
“Tower of London.” Burt. 


Ainsworth was a writer of historical novels “by profession 
rather than by vocation.” He “crammed for the historical details,” 
and relied greatly on the illustrations to make his narrative a suc- 
cess. Cruikshank was the making of him as an author. Ains- 
worth’s novels dwell especially on historical horrors. Crimes and 
cruelties fill their pages. Executions are plentiful, and are des- 
cribed in graphic detail. 

His most popular work is “The Tower of London,” which tells 
the story of Lady Jane Grey. “Windsor Castle” treats of Henry 
the Eighth, and the bloody tale of his wives. “Guy Fawkes” re- 
hearses the “gunpowder plot” of November fifth. “Jack Shep- 
pard” is another rogue novel, like Fielding’s “Jonathan Wild.” 
“Old Saint Paul’s” describes the Great Fire of 1666, which 
destroyed Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London. 1666 was also the 
Plague Year which Defoe described in his Journal. 
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BULWER-LYTTON. Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, after- 
wards Baron Lytton of Knebworth.) 1803-1873. 

Among the best known works are: 

Eugene Aram. 1832. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. 1834. 

Rienzi. 1835. 

Ernest Maltravers. 1837. 

The Last of the Barons. 1843. 

Harold, Last of the Saxons. 1848. 

Cabinet edition, 25 vols., Page. 

Sterling edition, 15 vols., Page. 

Handy Library edition, 23 vols., Little. 

Richelieu. (Drama.) 1838. Putnam, Ariel; Baker; French. 

The Lady of Lyons. (Drama.) 1838. Putnam, Ariel; Baker; 
French. 

Also the more important of the novels in numerous special 
editions. . 


Bulwer-Lytton was a most versatile man of letters. He wrote 
poetry, drama, history, and fiction. The historical romance was 
the field in which he won the most enduring success. ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” describing the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius; 
“Rienzi,” which Wagner made into an opera; “Harold,” “The Last 
of the Barons,” are Lord Lytton’s best historical novels. Lytton 
put more fact and less fiction into his novels than did Scott. He 
copied long passages from historians and inserted them in his 
novels. His novels show a gain in accuracy but a loss in imagina- 
tion over Scott’s. 

Lytton also turned his hand to the domestic novel. In “Pel- 
ham,” “The Caxtons,” “Ernest Maltravers,” “Kenelm Chillingly,” 
and “My Novel” he has left us excellent examples of the novel 
of contemporary manners. 

In “The Coming Race” he gave us another Utopia, an advance 
upon Sir Thomas More’s. And in “A Strange Story,” a mystery 
tale, he experimented with the elements of the supernatural. 

“Eugene Aram” is Lytton’s best novel of criminal life. The his- 
torical character of Aram was used again by Thomas Hood in 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” a poem. 

“Pilgrims of the Rhine” is a historic travel romance, which con- 
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tains an interesting rendering of the adventures of Reynard the 


Fox. 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 1811-1863. 


The principal works are: 

Vanity Fair. 1847. 

Pendennis. 1850. 

Henry Esmond. 1852. 

The Newcomes. 1853. 

The Rose and the Ring. 1854. 

The Virginians. 1859. 

The Adventures of Philip. 1862. 

Standard Edition, 10 vols. Burt. 

Biographical edition, Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
13 vols., Harper. 

Riverside Pocket Edition. (Selected.) 9 vols., Houghton. 

Illustrated Library edition, 22 vols., Houghton. 

Library edition, 24 vols., Lippincott. 

Edited by Lewis Melville, 20 vols., Macmillan. 

Illus. Cabinet edition, 20 vols., Page. 

New Century Library, 14 vols., Nelson. 

Oxford Edition, Edited by George Saintsbury, 17 vols., Oxford. 

Also volumes sold separately, and many in special editions. 

The Rose and the Ring. Macmillan; Putnam; Stokes. 


Thackeray first won fame as a humorist. To the London 
Punch, which appeared first in 1841, he was a regular contributor 
for ten years, publishing there his forty-five “Snob” papers. His 
“Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to Punch” is an additional 
volume to the Harper edition of his works. 

Thackeray wrote five major and four minor novels. 

“Vanity Fair,” the title taken from “Pilgrim’s Progress,” headed 
the list in 1847. In this novel without a hero he aimed to show 
a set of people living without God in the world. It marked 
Thackeray as “England’s gentlest satirist and one of her greatest 
novelists of manners.” 

In “Pendennis” Thackeray proclaimed Fielding his master, and 
returned to realism. Pendennis, the hero, was a new Tom Jones, 
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and Thackeray strove to draw as natural a portrait of a young 
man as Fielding had drawn. 

“Henry Esmond” is Thackeray’s artistic masterpiece; “not the 
greatest but the most perfect” of his works. In artistic construc- 
tion it is recognized as flawless. “It is as a novel what “The Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’ is as a poem.” “The Virginians,” a sequel to 
“Henry Esmond” is weak in construction. “Esmond” had the ad- 
vantage of being published as a whole instead of serially. The 
story is told in the first person, which prevents the author’s intru- 
sions. Thackeray’s personal interventions were his great fail- 
ing as a novelist. “Esmond” is free from his customary “preach- 
ings,” and is in consequence more read than any of his other 
books. 

“The Newcomes” is Thackeray’s largest canvas. It consists of 
the biographical memoirs of a family, told, supposedly, by Arthur 
Pendennis, who was already known to Thackeray’s readers. 

Thackeray’s novels are not distinctly historical, but they show 
the lingering influence of the historical novel. ‘Vanity Fair” 
takes place at the time of the battle of Waterloo, and while it con- 
tains no historical details such as Hugo gives in his famous Water- 
loo chapter in “Les Misérables,” it gives a vivid picture of the 
period as a whole. “Esmond” is staged in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and copies the language of that time. 

Thackeray’s minor novels are: “Barry Lyndon,” another of 
the crime novels similar to “Jonathan Wild”; “Lovel the 
Widower”; “Philip” and “Denis Duval.” 

Thackeray’s lectures in America and England are published in 
two volumes: “English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” and 
“The Four Georges.” 

The classic Christmas story, “The Rose and the Ring,” was writ- 
ten by Thackeray in Rome for the little daughter of the American 
sculptor, William Story. 

As Thackeray requested that no authorized biography should 
ever be written of him, the biographical edition of his works 
(Harper), containing prefaces by his daughter, Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, is the nearest approach we have to an authorized account 
of the novelist. Leslie Stephen, Thackeray’s son-in-law, wrote a 
life of Thackeray in the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
gives another impersonal account of the novels. 
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DICKENS, CHARLES. 1812-1870. 


The order of publication was: 
Sketches by Boz. 1835. 

Pickwick Papers. 1837. 

Oliver Twist. 1838, 

Nicholas Nickleby. 1839. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 1840. 
Barnaby Rudge. 1840. 

American Notes. 1842. 

A Christmas Carol. 1843. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 1844. 

The Chimes. 1844. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. 1845. 
Dombey and Son. 1848. 

David Copperfield. 1850. 

Bleak House. 1853. 

A Child’s History of England. 1853. (See p. 535) 
Hard Times. 1854. 

Little Dorrit. 1857. 

A Tale of Two Cities. 1859. 

The Uncommercial Traveler. 1860. 
Great Expectations. 1861. 

Our Mutual Friend. 1865. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 1870. 


Standard Edition, 15 vols., Burt. 

Everyman’s Library, 22 vols., Dutton. 
Illustrated Library edition, 29 vols., Houghton. Also 15 vols. 
Riverside Pocket Editions. 20 vols. Houghton. 
Popular Edition. 15 vols. Houghton. 
Biographical edition, 20 vols., Lippincott. 
Library Edition, 19 vols., Macmillan. 

New Century Library, 17 vols., Nelson. 

Oxford Edition, India Paper, 17 vols., Oxford. 
Heavy Paper edition, 20 vols., Oxford. 
Cabinet edition, 30 vols., Page. 

Universal edition, 22 vols., Scribner. 
Centenary edition, 36 vols., Scribner. 

(See p. 299) 
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Also the volumes sold separately and in many special editions. 

Although Dickens was younger than Thackeray, he became 
famous far sooner. “The Pickwick Papers” in 1837 antedated 
“Vanity Fair” by ten years. Dickens was the first to make fiction 
democratic. He discovered “the average person.” The cham- 
pion of the humble and the downtrodden, he filled his pages with 
the grievances of the poor. 

Of his seventeen novels, Dickens held “David Copperfield” to 
be his best work. It is generally rated as his masterpiece. 
“Great Expectations” is regarded as the best constructed of his 
stories. Dickens’ stories suffered from serial publication; he 
began to write without any settled. plot in mind. Sometimes he 
carried as many as three stories serially at one time. Gissing in 
his fine study of Dickens (Dodd) said that the novel with 
Dickens was an improvisation. “What he had written, he had 
written.” 

Dickens had a number of well-known illustrators whose names 
are enduringly associated with his works: George Cruikshank, 
Daniel Maclise, R. A., “Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne), John Leech, 
Marcus Stone and others. 

Dickens wrote as a humorist first of all and then as a human- 
itarian. Several of his “propagandist” novels were attacks upon 
evils of his time and led to public reforms. Prison horrors were 
exposed in “Barnaby Rudge”; Chancery Court abuses in “Bleak 
House”; and schoolroom cruelties in “Nicholas Nickleby.” 

“Mastery Humphrey’s Clock” was the original title given to an 
unfinished serial which contained “The Old Curiosity Shop” and 
“Barnaby Rudge.” 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood” was left unfinished when 
Dickens died. Wilkie Collins attempted a solution of the 
“mystery” in “John Jasper’s Secret.” Other Droodists have made 
similar attempts. The most recent is Percy T. Carden’s “Murder 
of Edwin Drood.” Dutton. 


READE, CHARLES. 1814-1884. 


The principal works are: 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 1861. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 1870. 
A Terrible Temptation. 1871. 
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A Woman Hater. 1878. 

Cabinet edition, 18 vols., Page. 

Sterling edition, 12 vols., Page. 

Uniform Library Edition, 17 vols., Scribner. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Burt; Crowell; Dutton, Every- 
man’s; Harper; Lippincott. 

Peg Woffington. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Reade wrote the didactic novel, the novel with a lesson. His 
books were all reformatory in purpose and may be listed accord- 
ing to their themes, as follows: 

“It Is Never Too Late To Mend,” an account of tortures done 
to prisoners in English and Australian jails. A novel directly in- 
spired by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“Griffith Gaunt,” a sentimental criminal novel of the “Eugene 
Aram” type, treating of the marriage problem. 

“Christie Johnstone,” dealing with Scotch fishing life and being 
an attack on hero worship in society. 

“Hard Cash,” the mismanagement of lunatic asylums. 

“Put Yourself in His Place,” the terrorism practiced in Trade 
Unions. 

“A Woman Hater,” advocating Woman’s Rights. 

Reade’s one historical romance, his masterpiece, “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” is a picture of life in Germany and Italy at the 
close of the middle ages, the hero being the father of Erasmus. 

Reade’s novels were compiled rather than written. He went to 
endless historical research and investigation for the facts they 
contain. For his historical novel he is said to have read “not only 
volumes but book-shelves and libraries.” 

He was a very persistent and unsuccessful dramatist. His novels 
show the hand of the playwright in their abundant dramatic dia- 
logue. He had a trick of making a paragraph of a single sentence, 
giving his novels the sententious appearance of a play. Reade 
was the first writer to introduce that literary hybrid, the novelized 
drama, or the dramatized novel. 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. 1815-1882. 


The most famous series are: 
The Chronicles of Barsetshire, comprising: 
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The Warden, 1 vol.—1855. 

Barchester Towers, 2 vols.—1857. 

Dr. Thorne, 2 vols.—1858. 

Framley Parsonage, 2 vols.—1861. 

The Small House at Allington, 3 vols.—1864. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset, 3 vols.—1867. 

The above arrangement of volumes is that of the Dodd edition. 
Everyman’s Library. 7 vols. Dutton. 

New Century Library. 5 vols. Nelson. 

Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Dutton. 


The Parliamentary Novels, comprising: 

The Eustace Diamonds, 2 vols——1872. 

Can You Forgive Her? 3 vols.—1864. 

Phineas Finn, 3 vols.—1869. 

Phineas Redux, 3 vols.—1873. 

The Prime Minister, 3 vols —1875. 

The Duke’s Children, 3 vols.—1880. 

The above arrangement of volumes is that of the Dodd edition. 
The Manor House Novels. 11 vols. Dodd. (See also p. 313) 


Trollope was a prolific writer whose works number a hundred 
or more volumes, including novels, tales, history, travel, and biog- 
raphy. His forty-odd novels are divided into three series: The 
Chronicles of Barsetshire, or The Cathedral Stories; The Parlia- 
mentary novels; and The Manor-House novels. Each series forms 
a chain of stories in which the same characters appear again and 
again. Although the novels gain by being read in sequence, each 
volume is complete in itself. 

The Barsetshire novels form the most popular series. The 
stories are all laid in the cathedral town of Barchester, and the 
characters consist mainly of the clergy, bishops, archdeacons, 
rectors, and curates. Although Trollope’s personal acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical life was slight, his portraits of clergymen are 
the best in English fiction. 

Trollope’s Autobiography (Dodd) lost him many readers. The 
mechanical methods of composition to which he confessed in its 
pages,—250 words every fifteen minutes for three hours a day,— 
seemed to the public to prove that there was no inspiration in his 
work, only “elbow grease” as Trollope called it. This prejudice 
that regards the novels as just so much “penmanship” is dying out. 
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THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
CHARLOTTE. 1816-1855. 


Jane Eyre. 1847. 
Shirley. 1849. 
Villette. 1853. 

The Professor. 1857. 


EMILY. 1818-1848. 
Wuthering Heights. 1847. 


ANNE. 1820-1849. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 1848. 
Agnes Grey. 1850. 

Editions of Complete Works of the sisters. 

Illustrated by Dulac, 6 vols., Dutton. 

Ilustrated in color, 12 vols., Dutton. 

Everyman’s Edition. 6 vols., Dutton. 

Haworth edition, including Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, 7 vols., Harper. (See p. 299) 

New Century Library, 5 vols. Nelson. 

World’s Classics Edition. 6 vols., Oxford. 

Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne and Bram- 
well Bronté. Putnam. 

With the Bronté sisters we come for the first time to the novel 
of tragedy and to the novel of few characters and narrow range. 
Charlotte (Mrs. Arthur Bell Nichols) outlived her sisters, and 
of all her family attained the greatest fame. Her books were writ- 
ten always with an aching heart, and were transcriptions of her 
sombre surroundings and the tragic events of her life. 

“The Professor” was a short early sketch which Charlotte 
enlarged in “Villette.” In “Jane Eyre” she introduced a new 
style of heroine, the first ugly heroine in fiction. “Shirley” is a 
portrait of her sister Emily. The story is an historical allegory, 
based on the misery that followed the introduction of machinery 
into Yorkshire. ‘Villette’ is Charlotte’s masterpiece. The scene 
is laid in Brussels, where the author once taught school. The 
original ending of “Villette” was so painful to her readers that 
Charlotte changed it in later editions. 

Emily Bronté wrote but one novel, “Wuthering Heights.” It is 
a sinister, repulsive tale that in its grim horror belongs with Bram 
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Stoker’s “Dracula,” and Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein.” Emily 
Bronté wrote the greatest poetry of the three sisters. Matthew 
Arnold said of her that “for passion, vehemence, and grief she had 
no equal since Byron.” Her “Last Lines” and “The Old Stoic” 
are wonderfully inspired. 

Anne Bronté had talent but no genius. “Agnes Grey” is the 
story of a governess, and “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” a tale of 
the evils of drink and profligacy. Anne’s acquaintance with sin 
and wickedness, as shown in her novels, was so astounding that 
Charlotte saw fit to explain in a preface that the source of her 
sister’s intimate knowledge of evil was her brother Bramwell’s 
dissolute ways. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 1819-1880. 


The principal works are: 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 1858. 
Adam Bede. 1859. 

The Mill on the Floss. 1860. 
Silas Marner. 1861. 

Romola. 1863. 

Felix Holt. 1866. 
Middlemarch. 1871. 

Daniel Deronda. 1876. 


Standard Edition. 8 vols., Burt. 

Everyman’s Edition. 6 vols., Dutton. 

Riverside Edition. 22 vols., Houghton. 

Handy Library Edition. 9 vols., Little, Brown. 

New Century Edition. 12 vols., Nelson. 

Cabinet Edition. 24 vols., Page. 

Standard Edition. 21 vols., Scribner. 

Also volumes sold separately and in many special editions. 

George Eliot, who was Marian Evans, and later Mrs. Cross, 
wrote eight novels, which fall into equal groups. The first four 
are in her early more inspired manner, and the latter four in her 
later more ponderous and laborious vein. W. C. Brownell in 
“Victorian Prose Masters” sees “in the former a native and in the 
latter an acquired point of view.” 


“Scenes from Clerical Life,” “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
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Floss,” and “Silas Marner,” written between 1858 and 1861, are 
novels of English rural life, drawn largely from George Eliot’s 
own experience. The first published anonymously, contained 
many portraits that were recognized in her native village of 
Nuneaton. A dissenting minister there long passed as the author. 
“Adam Bede” was a portrait of George Eliot’s father. “The Mill 
on the Floss,” a story of a brother and sister, was modeled on 
the author’s own brother and herself. “Silas Marner,” in the 
opinion of Henry James, “holds a higher place than any of the 
author’s works. It is more nearly a masterpiece; it has more of 
that simple, rounded, consummate aspect, that absence of loose 
ends and gaping issues, which marks a classical work.” 

The second group written between 1863 and 1876 consists of 
“Felix Holt, the Radical,” a political novel; “Daniel Deronda,” 
a story of the Jewish people; “Romola,” a historical novel of 
Florence in the time of Savonarola; and “Middlemarch,” a tedious, 
disconnected novel, “a half-dozen novels in one,” in which the 
author returns to English provincial life. 

George Eliot introduced the psychological novel. She was a 
serious thinker, and brought moral philosophy into fiction. W. 
C. Brownell points out that she gave fiction a turn “for analyzing 
rather than depicting character and emotion.” Her novels are 
pre-eminently of intellectual interest. The plot turns on what the 
characters think, not what they feel. She has been characterized 
as “exclusively an observer,” a writer lacking in creative imagina- 
tion. Her second group of books was the result of intellectual 
toil rather than of genius. 

With Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot takes rank 
as one of the world’s three greatest women novelists. According 
to Augustine Birrell her place is third: “the alphabetical order 
of their names is also their order of merit.” 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. 1819-1875. 


The Principal works are: 
Alton Locke. 1850. 
Yeast. 1851. 

Hypatia. 1853. 
Westward Ho! 1855. 
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The Heroes. 1856. 

Two Years Ago. 1857. 

The Water-Babies. 1863. 

Hereward the Wake. 1866. 

English edition, 26 vols., Macmillan, London. 

New Century Edition of Novels. 5 vols., Nelson. 

Westward Ho! Burt, Crowell; Jacobs; Oxford; Scribner, (Illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth). 

Hypatia. Burt; Crowell; Harper; Oxford, (Illus. by Byam 
Shaw). 

Hereward the Wake. Burt; Crowell; Oxford. 

Alton Locke. Burt. 

Greek Heroes. Burt; Dutton; Macmillan; Oxford. 

Water Babies. Burt.; Crowell; Dodd, (Illus. by Jessie Willcox 
Smith); Dutton, (Illus. by Dixon); Houghton, (Illus. by Heath 
Robinson); Lippincott, (Illus. by Maria Kirk); Macmillan, 
(Illus. by Linley Lambourne) ; Oxford. 

Charles Kingsley was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and late in life held the chair of history at Cambridge. His 
novels are mostly historical romances. Kingsley put the historical 
novel to new uses; not to teach history but to illustrate some 
religious truth. 

“Westward Ho!” is a tale of the Spanish Main in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. “Hypatia; or, New Foes with Old Faces” is a 
story of the pagan girl-philosopher who was torn to pieces by a 
Christian mob. The story is strongly anti-Roman Catholic, re- 
flecting Kingsley’s controversy with Cardinal Newman at the time 
of the Oxford Movement. “Hereward the Wake,” or “the Watch- 
ful,” is a tale of a Saxon outlaw, “the last of the English.” 
Bulwer-Lytton pictured the same period in “Harold.” “Two 
Years Ago” is a story of the Crimean war. 

Kingsley’s social novels are “Alton Locke,” a Cathedral story 
that antedated Trollope’s, and “Yeast”; both sermon-novels ad- 
vancing Christian Socialism. 

“Water Babies,” Andrew Lang said, “would be a tale for chil- 
dren were it not for the satire directed at the parents of the 
period.” 

“The Tutor’s Story” was completed by Kingsley’s daughter, 
Mary St. Leger Kingsley Harrison, the author of many novels 
under the name of “Lucas Malet.” 
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COLLINS, (WILLIAM) WILKIE. 1824-1889. 


The principal works: 

Antonina. 1850. Harper. 

After Dark. 1856. Harper. o. p. 

The Dead Secret. 1857. 0. p. 

The Woman in White. 1860. Harper; Burt. 
My Miscellanies. 1862. Harper. 

The Moonstone. 1868. Harper; Burt. 

Man and Wife. 1870. Harper. 


Wilkie Collins envolved a new type of fiction, the crime novel 
of intricate plot and baffling mystery. “The Woman in White” 
was his first sensational success, and was followed later by his 
masterpiece, “The Moonstone,” which is frequently spoken of as 
“the best plot ever written.” Collins’ novels were forerunners of 
the modern detective story. 


MEREDITH, GEORGE. 1828-1909. 


The principal titles are: 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 1859. 

Evan Harrington. 1861. 

Emilia in England. 1864. Later published as Sandra Belloni. 
1889. 

Rhoda Fleming. 1865. 

Vittoria. 1867. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 1871. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 1876. 

The Egoist. 1879. 

The Tragic Comedians. 1880. 

Diana of the Crossways. 1885. 

One of Our Conquerors. 1891. 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 1894. 

The Amazing Marriage. 1895. 

Boxhill Edition. 16 vols. Scribner. 

New Pocket Edition. 18 vols. Scribner. 

Diana of the Crossways. Burt; Boni, Modern. 

The Egoist. Burt. 

The Tale of Chloé. Mosher. 

(See also p. 146, 497) 

Meredith’s career as a novelist may be divided into three periods: 
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the earliest includes “The Shaving of Shagpat,” a fantastic Arabian 
story, whose meaning was explained by McKechnie in “Meredith’s 
Allegory,” (Doran); “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” his most 
epigrammatic work, containing the famous “Pilgrim’s Scrip”; 
“Sandra Belloni,” and its sequel, “Vittoria”; and “Rhoda Flem- 
ing,” his only novel about the peasant class. 

The second period includes “Harry Richmond,” the most 
romantic of his novels; “Beauchamp’s Career,” a political novel 
founded on the actual career of his friend, Admiral Maxse; “The 
Egoist,” a comedy in narrative, by most critics regarded as his 
masterpiece; and “The Tragic Comedians,” a thrilling love story 
that followed and interpreted the historic love story of Lassalle 
and Héléne von Donniges. Meredith owed much to the auto- 
biography of Héléne, translated and published by Macmillan. 

The third period includes “Diana of the Crossways,” Meredith’s 
most nearly “popular” book, a portrait of Sheridan’s grand- 
daughter, the poetess Caroline Norton; “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta”; and “The Amazing Marriage.” These last three novels 
all deal with the problem of unhappy marriage. 

Meredith is the most intellectual of our novelists. His narratives 
are always “the vehicle of some philosophy.” The “Essay on 
Comedy” is the key to Meredith’s novels, for he regarded his work 
as “a department of comedy,” comedy being the seed of thought- 
ful laughter. Meredith gave to fiction a new heroine, the woman 
of fine brain and strong body. He boasted he never wrote a word 
to please the public. He became great without ever becoming 
popular. He counted as the greatest compliment ever paid him 
the statement that he had brought about a change in public taste. 


KINGSLEY, HENRY. 1830-1876. 


Geoffrey Hamlyn. 1859. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Ravenshoe. 1861. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Austin Eliot, 1863. Longman’s. 


Henry Kingsley, although not so well known as his brother, 
wrote with far greater art than Charles. The Rev. Hugh Benson 
has said, “I have never known a critic of recognized authority 
who did not rate the art of Henry higher than that of his brother.” 

Henry’s two earliest romances are his best. “Geoffrey Hamlyn” 
is one of the best stories of Australia ever written. It was based 
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on the author’s own adventures in search of his fortune in the 
gold fields of Australia. “Ravenshoe” is a topsy-turvy romance 
that ranks as Henry’s masterpiece. Longman’s uniform edition, 
12 volumes, edited by Clement Shorter is out of print. 


Questions 


_ 


. Name four new forms of fiction that belong to the middle period, 
2. Compare Scott’s manner of writing historical fiction with Ainsworth’s and 
Bulwer-Lytton’s. 
3. Name a burlesque by Jane Austen. 
4. What is the historical period of 
Ivanhoe? 
The Tower of London? 
Hypatia? 
Romola? 
Last Days of Pompeii? 
5. Name the author of the novel and of the poem of Eugene Aram. 
6. What famous juvenile did Thackeray write? 
7. Name some early illustrators of Dickens’ novels. 
8. Who completed the last unfinished novel of Dickens? Kingsley? 
9. Who is the hero of Reade’s one historical novel? 
10. Name a Utopia by Bulwer-Lytton. 
11. Compare Reade’s sociological novels with Kingsley’s. 
12. What are Trollope’s three series of novels? 
13. Which of the Brontés wrote Wuthering Heights and Wildfell Hall? 
14. Who has illustrated Charlotte Bronté’s works? 
15. Who originated the mystery novel? 
16. Name three novels by Meredith founded on actual happenings. 
17. Which novel of Meredith’s contains The Pilgrim’s Script? 
18. What was the first novel with an ugly heroine? 
19. Which novel of Dickens’ and of Reade’s exposed prison horrors? 
20. Name Thackeray’s five major novels. 
21. Who wrote The Shaving of Shagpat? Mansfield Park? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
BRITISH FICTION—MODERN PERIOD—MEN 


“Novels are usually one of two types, and may generally be put 
into one of two classes. There are those that treat mostly of ex- 
ternal events, and those that treat almost entirely of internal events. 
The external treatment is characteristic of the old-fashioned novel, 
as the internal treatment is of the modern novel. Our ancestors 
were interested, principally in what went on in the world about 
them; we care for what goes on inside us. I take it that the ideal 
novel would exhibit a balance between these two interests. At 
the present time, the balance tips too much to the side of the in- 
ternal.” —Rerv. Hucu Benson. 


THE modern period of British fiction begins with that earliest 
of best-sellers, “Trilby,” and extends to a group of young novelists, 
Beresford, Cannan, Onions, Mackenzie, and Walpole, who stand 
in such seeming league together against existing institutions that 
they have been called “The Young Syndicate” in modern fiction. 

The most conspicuous point of resemblance which these young 
novelists exhibit in common is that they have all written trilogies. 
When we add to their ranks the names of Arnold Bennett and 
Archibald Marshall it seems fair to say that the trilogy is the most 
distinctive product of contemporary British fiction. 

Next to the trilogy, the most characteristic type of modern novel 
is the “biographical,” or “cradle-to-the-grave” form of story, that 
follows the fortunes of one hero, in accurate chronological se- 
quence. Butler and Beresford have given us the best novels of this 
type after “Jean-Christophe.” 

If a third type of novel were to be named as peculiar to our 
modern period, it would be the “family” novel. Stories that 
take a whole family as the hero, rather than any single individual, 
are frequent in contemporary fiction. “These Lynnekers,” “Three 
Sons and a Mother,” The Clinton Tetralogy, “The Way of All 


Flesh” are examples of this tendency of modern writers. 
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DU MAURIER, GEORGE. 1834-1896. 


Peter Ibbetson. 1892. Harper. 
Trilby. 1894, Harper. 
The Martian. 1897. Harper. 


Du Maurier ‘was first famous as an artist on the staff of the 
London Punch, to which he contributed his incomparable satirical 
drawings of society. “Peter [bbetson,” his first novel, is a fanciful 
romance of dream life. It is work of rare imagination and charm 
of style. “Trilby” created a literary sensation. The story is laid 
in the Latin Quarter in Paris and is thoroughly French in at- 
mosphere. Du Maurier was born in Paris and studied art there, 
so his milieu was familiar to him. “Trilby” contained a portrait 
of Whistler in caricature, which Du Maurier was forced by law 
to withdraw or to change. 

Havelock Ellis, in “Impressions and Comments” (Houghton 
Mifflin), has pointed out that when an artist writes he generally 
writes superbly well. “Again and again it has happened that a 
man who has spent his life with a brush has beaten the best pen- 
men at their own weapon. Leonardo, Blake, Rossetti, Fromentin, 
Michelangelo, Rodin, Reynolds, Du Maurier, Whistler, Beardsley— 
it is hard to think of any artist a bad writer.” 


BUTLER, SAMUEL. 1835-1902. 


The Way of All Flesh. 1903. Dutton; Boni, Modern. 
Erewhon; or, Over the Range. 1872. Dutton. 
Erewhon Revisited. 1901. Dutton. 

Notebooks. 1912. Dutton. 


Samuel Butler was a versatile genius. He was an artist who 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, a musician who composed a 
cantata and an oratorio of distinction, a man of science who 
contributed several books to the study of evolution, the author of 
various books of travel and of at least one immortal novel. ‘The 
Way of All Flesh” is a “biographical” novel depicting three 
generations of the same family. The hypocrisy of the ecclesias- 
tical and educational systems is bitterly satirized, their hereditary 
and cumulative effects being shown. 

“Erewhon” and its sequel are Utopias, the title being the word 
“Nowhere” spelled backwards. “The Notebooks” contain some 
of Butler’s best work. 
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An earlier Samuel Butler, who lived 1612-1680, the author of a 
poetical satire, “Hudibras,” is not to be confused with the modern 
Samuel Butler. 


DE MORGAN, WILLIAM FREND. 1839-1917. 


Joseph Vance. Holt. 1904. Grosset. 

Alice-for-Short. Holt. 1907. Grosset. 

Somehow Good. Holt. 1908. Grosset. 

It Never Can Happen Again. Holt. 1909. Grosset. 

An Affair of Dishonor. Holt. 1910. 

A Likely Story. Holt. 1912. 

When Ghost Meets Ghost. Holt. 1914. 

The Old Madhouse (concluded by his wife). Holt. 1917-18. 

The Old Man’s Youth and the Young Man’s Old Age. Holt. 
1917-18. 


De Morgan was sixty-four years of age when he wrote his first 
novel, “Joseph Vance.” He was hailed at once as a modern 
Dickens. His leisurely style, and many asides to the reader are 
“early Victorian.” De Morgan is a painter of street and gutter 
life. His books are devoid of plot construction, but they contain 
some memorable portraits. “Joseph Vance” is the story of a little 
boy rescued from the gutter and brought up by a rich family. 
“Alice-for-Short” is a companion picture of a little girl similarly 
rescued. The story turns on an instance of loss of memory from 
shock, a plot which De Morgan used again in “Somehow Good.” 
“Tt Never Can Happen Again” is based on the English deceased 
wife’s sister law. The two historical novels, “An Affair of Dis- 
honor” and “A Likely Story,” are inferior to De Morgan’s other. 
work. “When Ghost Meets Ghost” is an excellent twin story 
that treats the familiar idea of mistaken identity in twins with 
surprising freshness. “The Old Madhouse,” a mystery story, and 
“The Old Man’s Youth and the Young Man’s Old Age,” a semi- 
autobiographical novel, were published posthumously. 


HARDY, THOMAS. 1840— 


Novels. Thin paper edition. Leather. 17 vols. Harper. 
Novels. Crown octavo edition. 18 vols. Harper. 
List of his fiction is: 
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Desperate Remedies. 1871. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 1872. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 1873. 

Far From the Madding Crowd. 1874. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 1876. 

The Return of the Native. 1878. 
The Trumpet Major. 1880. 

A Laodicean. 1881. 

Two On a Tower. 1882. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. 1886. 
The Woodlanders. 1887. 

Wessex Tales. 1888. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 1891. 
A Group of Noble Dames. 1891. 
The Well Beloved. 1892. 

Life’s Little Ironies. 1894. 

Jude the Obscure. 1895. 

(See also p. 151) 


Hardy, the greatest living master of English fiction, has 
abandoned novel writing for poetry. It was in 1895 that he pub- 
lished his last novel, “Jude the Obscure,” and the storm of blind 
and perverse criticism which the book aroused led him to give 
up fiction. Hardy has written novels and three volumes of short 
stories: “Life’s Little Ironies,’ “A Group of Noble Dames,” and 
“Wessex Tales.” He is known as “the novelist of Wessex” be- 
cause the scene of nearly all his books is laid in the ancient king- 
dom of Wessex, now called Dorsetshire. 

“The Return of the Native,” “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” and 
“Jude the Obscure” are generally considered Hardy’s three greatest 
works. Hardy delights to portray the grim irony of life. 


HUDSON, WILLIAM HENRY. 1841-1922. 


Collected Works. Limited Edition. 24 vols. Dutton. 
The Purple Land. 1885. Dutton. 

Fan: The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 1892. Dutton. 
Green Mansions. Knopf. 1904. Boni. 

The Crystal Age. Dutton. 1906. 

Tales of the Pampas. 1916. Knopf. 

Dead Man’s Pack and An Old Thorn. 1920. Dutton. 
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Ralph Herne (posthumous-novel), Knopf. 1923. 
(See also pp. 289, 317) 


W. H. Hudson is both a naturalist and a novelist. He has 
chosen to serve two masters, and has reached distinction under 
both. “The Purple Land” is a story of Uruguay, “the land that 
England lost.” “The Crystal Age” is a Utopia, a picture of a 
paragon world. “Green Mansions” is an idyllic romance of South 
America, the story being a beautiful allegory. 

Hudson’s two autobiographical volumes, “A Little Boy Lost” 
and “Far Away and Long Ago” are of matchless charm. Hudson 
is a stylist whose books are rich in beautiful lyric prose. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS. 1850-1894. 


Complete works. Biographical edition. 31 vols. Scribner. 
Of which the novels and short stories are: 

Treasure Island. 1882. 

New Arabian Nights. 1882. 

Prince Otto. 1885. 

Merry Men and Other Tales. 1886. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 1886. 

The Wrong Box. 1888. 

Kidnapped. 1889. 

The Master of Ballantrae. 1889. 

The Wrecker. 1892. 

Island Night’s Entertainment. 1893. 

Ebb Tide. 1894. 

Weir of Hermiston. 1896. 

St. Ives. 1897. 

(See also pp. 273, 303, 609) 

Thistle edition. 26 vols. By subscription. Scribner. 
Popular edition. 10 vols. Scribner. 

Selected non-copyright works. 14 vols. (Turner reprint. ) 


Small. 


New Century edition. 6 vols. Nelson. 


Also numerous separate editions on the Scribner list and editions 
of the earlier non-copyright material in all popular reprint series. 
Stevenson revived Defoe’s novel of romantic adventure and com- 
bined therewith much psychological analysis. Incident and char- 
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acter study had never before gone hand in hand in English fiction. 
“Kidnapped,” with its sequel, “David Balfour,” and “The Master 
of Ballantrae” are stories of adventure and at the same time 
studies of character. 

Stevenson was a Scot of the Scots, and his stories of Scottish life 
told in Scottish dialect are his greatest contribution to literature. 
Three of Stevenson’s tales were written in collaboration with his 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne: “The Wrong Box,” “The Wrecker,” 
and “The Ebb Tide.” 

Stevenson died before having finished “St. Ives,” (completed by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch); and “The Weir of Hermiston,” by 


many considered his masterpiece. 


MOORE, GEORGE. 1853— 


Complete Works. Carra Subscription Edition. 21 vols. Boni. 

Lewis Seymour and Some Women. 1883. Brentano. 

A Mummer’s Wife. 1884. Brentano. 

Muslin. 1886. Brentano. 

Confessions of a Young Man. 1888. Brentano; Boni, Modern. 

Spring Days. 1888. Brentano. 

Impressions and Opinions. 1890. Brentano. 

Evelyn Innes. 1890. Appleton. 

Esther Waters. 1894. Brentano. 

Celibates. 1895. Brentano. 

Sister Theresa. 1901. Brentano. 

The Lake. 1905. Appleton. 

Memoirs of My Dead Life. 1906. Appleton. 

Hail and Farewell. 3 vols. 1911-13. Appleton. 
Vole, Ave.’ "Vols ll, salve.” ©Voll Ty “Vale” 

The Brook Kerith. Macmillan. 1916. 

A Story-Teller’s Holiday. Boni. 1918—limited edition. 

Avowals. Boni. 1919—limited edition. 

Heloise and Abelard. Boni. 1921—limited edition. 

Coming of Gabrielle. Boni. 1921. 

George Moore is an exponent of the “experimental” novel of 
Emile Zola, the novel of realism. He is a constant rewriter of his 
own books. His first book, “A Modern Lover,” was rewritten 
as “Lewis Seymour and Some Women.” “A Drama in Muslin” 
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was later rewritten as “Muslin.” “Esther Waters,” the story of a 
servant girl, has undergone many changes. 

“Evelyn Innes” with its continuation, “Sister Theresa,” is the 
story of a prima donna who later becomes a nun. Many regard 
this as Moore’s masterpiece. The copious discussion of technical 
musical subjects in the book led to its being called a “musical” 
novel, like Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe” and Elizabeth Sheppard’s 
“Charles Auchester.” 

As an autobiographer Moore is very prolific. His “Confessions 
of a Young Man,” “Memoirs of My Dead Life,” and the trilogy, 
“Hail and Farewell,” are all books about himself and his friends— 
books defamatory to his friends, who shun “the uncoveted im- 
mortality” Moore gives them. 

“The Brook Kerith” is a story of Jesus Christ. It is founded on 
a legend of Christ’s resuscitation after his crucifixion and his after- 
life as one of the Essenes, a brotherhood who lived in a monastery 
near the brook Kerith in Palestine. 

“A Story-Teller’s Holiday” and “Avowals,” are two further auto- 
biographies of Moore, privately printed abroad and in a limited 
edition by Boni & Liveright in this country. 


GISSING, GEORGE ROBERT. 1857-1903. 


The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 1903. Dutton; Boni, 
Modern. 

Will Warburton. 1905. Dutton. 

Veranilda. 1904. (Introduction by Frederic Harrison.) Dut- 
ton. 

The House of Cobwebs and other stories. 1906. Dutton. 

(Introductory survey by Thomas Seccombe.) 

(See also pp. 600) 


An excellent bibliography of the work of Gissing appears in the 
volume of short stories, “The House of Cobwebs,” edited by 
Seccombe. Many of Gissing’s novels are out of print. Out of 
some twenty-five titles, only six remain in print today. In “Shel- 
borne Essays” More says of Gissing, “indeed he cannot be said 
ever to have been properly published at all. By getting together 
a complete and decently printed edition of his works, some en- 
terprising publisher might benefit himself and the community.” 
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“New Grub Street” was the most popular of Gissing’s novels. 
It is the story of the struggles and privations of a novelist who, 
like Gissing, wrote and starved. This is Gissing’s favorite theme. 
His works taken as a whole form “an epic of poverty.” 

“Veranilda” is a story of classical life, a subject to which Giss- 
ing’s scholarship did credit. “Will Warburton,” his last novel, 
was written in southern France, where Gissing died. 

“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” essays of half-veiled 
autobiography, is Gissing’s masterpiece. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH. 1857— 


Complete Works. 25 vols., Deep Sea edition. Flexible leather. 
Doubleday. 

Complete Works. 25 vols. Concord Edition. Cloth. Double- 
day. 

Almayer’s Folly. 1895. 

An Outcast of the Islands. 1896. 

The Nigger of the Narcissus. 1897. 

Tales of Unrest. 1898. 

Lord Jim. 1900. 

The Inheritors (with Ford Madox Hueffer). 1901. 

Youth and Other Tales. 1902. 

Typhoon. 1903. 

Romances (with Ford Madox Hueffer) 1903. 

Nostromo. 1904. 

Mirror of the Sea. 1906. 

The Secret Agent. 1907. 

A Set of Six. 1908. 

Under Western Eyes. 1911. 

Some Reminiscences. 1912. 

*Twixt Land and Sea. 1912. 

Chance. 1914. 

Within the Tides. 1915. 

Victory. 1915. 

The Shadow-Line. 1917. 

The Arrow Of Gold. 1919. 

The Rescue. 1920. 

Notes on Life and Letters. 1921. 

The Rover. 1923. 
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Josef Konrad Korzeniowski was born a Pole, and he was twenty 
years of age before he knew a word of English. He followed the 
sea for twenty years, from his seventeenth to his thirty-seventh 
year, becoming a British Master Mariner after he was naturalized 
a British subject in 1884. His first book, “Almayer’s Folly,” was 
published in 1895 and its success caused the seaman to turn novel- 
ist. “Almayer’s Folly” is a sequel to “An Outcast of the Islands,” 
which was published later. With “The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’ ” 
an epic of the sea, Conrad became known as “the novelist of the 
sea.” 

Two autobiographical works of Conrad’s are said to be the key 
to all his novels: “The Mirror of the Sea” and “A Personal 
Record.” These contain the “memories and impressions” of his 
early life. His life and work is also written of in his volume of 
essays, “Notes on Life and Letters.” 

“Nostromo” is a story of a South American revolution. “The 
Secret Agent” deals with the underworld of London, the world of 
anarchists and spies. The scene of “Under Western Eyes” is laid 
in Russia. “Lord Jim” is usually considered Conrad’s master- 
piece. It is a story of remorse, “the epic of a man’s rehabilitation 
after being proved a coward.” 

Conrad has written five books of short stories: “Tales of Un- 
rest”; “Youth”; “Typhoon”; “A Set of Six”; and “’Twixt Land 
and Sea.” 

In his later works “Chance” and “The Arrow of Gold,” Conrad’s 
narrative has become so involved that it is obscure. “Notes on 
Life and Letters” are essays on men, books, and things in general. 
His habitual use of the “oblique method” of telling a story, makes 
his books difficult reading. He follows Henry James’s custom of 
“passing the story to the reader through the mind of one of the 
personages of it.” 


DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN. 1859— 


His principal books are: 

A Study in Scarlet. 1889. Burt; Harper. 

Micah Clarke. 1889. Burt; Harper; Longmans. 

The Sign of the Four. 1889. Burt; Harper; Lippincott. 

The Firm of Girdlestone. 1890. Burt. 

The White Company. Harper. 1890. Burt. Illus. Ed. Cos- 


mopolitan. 
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The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Harper. 1891. 

The Refugees. Harper. 1891. 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. Harper. 1893. 

Round the Red Lamp. Appleton. 1894. 

Rodney Stone. Appleton. 1896. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 1902. Grosset. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 1905. Doubleday. 

The Lost World. Doran. 1912. 

The Valley of Fear. Doran. 1914. 

His Last Bow. Doran. 1917. 

A History of the Great War. 6 vols. Doran. 1918-20. 

The Wanderings of a Spiritualist. Doran. 1921. 

Conan Doyle in his first book created one of the most famous 
characters in fiction, Sherlock Holmes. There are seven books 
in which the well-known detective appears: “A Study in Scarlet;” 
“Sign of the Four,” “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” “The Hound of the Baskervilles,” 
“The Return of Sherlock Holmes,” and “His Last Bow.” 

Doyle has also won great success with his historical novels. 
“The White Company,” a tale of the War of the Roses, is his 
masterpiece, and a title that appears on the required reading lists 
of most of our schools and colleges. Other historical novels are, 
“Micah Clarke,” “The Refugees,” “The Great Shadow,” “Rodney 
Stone,” “The Tragedy of the Korosko.” 

A single volume of essays, “Through the Magic Door,” (Double- 
day) is a piece of beautiful writing containing arresting opinions 
about literature. It is a work that bids fair to survive longer 
than all else that he wrote. 

Of recent years Sir Arthur has been interested in spiritualism 
and has contributed several volumes to the subject. His book 
of war verse, “The Guards Came Through,” is a creditable per- 
formance which shows the versatility of his literary talent. 


BARRIE, SIR JAMES MATTHEW. 1860— 


Novels and Stories. 9 vols., Scribner. 
Auld Licht Idylls. 1888. 

When a Man’s Single. 1888. 

A Window in Thrums. 1889. 

My Lady Nicotine. 1890. 
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The Little Minister. 1891. 

Sentimental Tommy. 1896. 

Margaret Ogilvy. 1896. 

Tommy and Grizel. 1900. 

The Little White Bird. 1902. 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. 1906. 

Peter and Wendy. 1911. 

(See also p. 251) 

Same. 11 vols., Thistle edition. (Sold by Subscription only.) 
Scribner. 

The Little Minister. Grosset; Dodge. 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. Illustrated by Rackham. 
Scribner. 

Peter and Wendy. [Illustrated by Bedford. Scribner. 


Barrie is the foremost novelist-dramatist of the present day. To- 
gether with Galsworthy and Bennett he has achieved signal success 
with both plays and fiction. Barrie’s novels of homely Scotch life, 
with their blended pathos and humor, made Scotch dialect stories 
popular. “The Window in Thrums” and “The Little Minister” 
led the way for Crockett’s “Stickit Minister” and Ian Maclaren’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” 

“Margaret Ogilvy” is the story-life of Barrie’s mother, a bit of 
true fiction. “Margaret Ogilvy” is in fiction what Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother is in painting. 


HEWLETT, MAURICE (HENRY). 1861-1923. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. (Essays.) 1895. Mosher; Scribner. 
The Forest Lovers. 1898. Scribner. 
Little Novels of Italy. 1899. Scribner. 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. 1900. Scribner. 
The Queen’s Quair. 1904. Scribner. 

The Fool Errant. 1905. Scribner. 

Brazenhead the Great. Scribner. 1911. 

The Half-Way House. Scribner. 1912. 

Bendish. Scribner. 1913. 

Open Country. Scribner. 1914. 

Rest Harrow. Scribner. 1915. 

The Little Iliad. Lippincott. 1915. 

The Lovers’ Tale. Scribner. 1916. 
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Gudrid the Fair. Dodd. 1918. 

The Song of the Plow. (Poetry.) Macmillan. 1916. 

Maurice Hewlett during his literary career of thirty years wrote 
thirty volumes, consisting of fiction, poetry and essays. His 
greatest success was in the field of the historical romance of 
medieval times. No other historian has done for the Middle Ages 
quite what Hewlett has done. He has made the great characters 
of those times as vivid to us as contemporary characters. It is 
not the events of history but the people of history which he 
pictures so clearly. 

“The Forest Lovers” deals with the characters of the Arthurian 
legends. “Richard Yea-and-Nay” tells the life story of Richard the 
Lion Hearted. “The Queen’s Quair” is a portrait of Mary Stuart 
more lifelike than Schiller’s, Swinburne’s, or Drinkwater’s. Hew- 
lett’s novels of contemporary life have neither the charm nor the 
power of his medieval romances. The most important is the 
trilogy, “Open Country,” “Half-Way House,” and “Rest Harrow.” 
“Half-Way House” was written first, the trilogy being an after- 
thought. 

The term “tapestry novel” is always applied to Hewlett’s books 
for the reason that his characters are knights and ladies who seem 
to have stepped right out of old tapestries. 


PHILLPOTTS, EDEN. 1862— 


Among the principal works are: 

The Three Brothers. Macmillan. 1909, 

Widecombe Fair. Little. 1913. 

Green Alleys. Macmillan. 1916. 

The Banks of Colne. Macmillan. 1917. 

The Shadow Passes. Macmillan. 1918. 

Evander. Macmillan. 1919. 

Miser’s Money. Macmillan. 1920. 

The Grey Room. Macmillan. 1920. 

The Red Redmaynes. Macmillan. 1922. 

Children of Men. Macmillan. 1922. 

Phillpotts is one of the most prolific novelists living today, 
having a record of about three books a year. As a writer, he is as 
closely associated with Dartmoor as Hardy is with Wessex. He 
has written some twenty novels about Dartmoor. 
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Later he developed a series of industrial novels, the scenes be- 
ing shifted to various parts of England. More recently he entered 
into the field of mystery stories, with the publication of “The 
Grey Room.” 


LOCKE, WILLIAM JOHN. 1863— 


The principal works are: 

At the Gate of Samaria. 1895. Dodd. 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. 1905. Dodd. 
The Beloved Vagabond. 1906. Dodd. 
Septimus. 1909. Dodd. 

Simon the Jester. 1910. Dodd. 

Stella Maris. 1913. Dodd. 

The Fortunate Youth. 1914. Dodd. 
Jaffery. 1915. Dodd. 

The Wonderful Year. 1916. Dodd. 
The Rough Road. 1918. Dodd. 

The Mountebank. 1921. Dodd. 

Tale of Triona. Dodd. 1922. 

The Lengthened Shadow. Dodd. 1923. 
Also many volumes reprinted by Grosset. 


Locke wrote eight unnoticed novels before he finally won the 
public’s favor with “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” His mas- 
terpiece, “The Beloved Vagabond,” followed, and Locke became 
known as the novelist of bohemianism and vagabondage. 

There is a sameness of plot in all Locke’s books. “Septimus,” 
“Simon the Jester,” “The Fortunate Youth,” and “Jaffery” repeat 
the same incidents to the point of monotony. But while the tales 
are twice-told, the philosophy, epigrams, and wit are always fresh 
and new. 

Locke is Gallic in temperament. He is said to speak French like 
a native, and his genius shows foreign influence. As the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, he claims architecture 
as his profession, and novel writing as his diversion. 


MERRICK, LEONARD. 1864— 
Collected Edition. 14 vols. Dutton. 
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When Love Flies Out of the Window. 1902. 

Conrad in Quest of his Youth. 1903. 

The Man Who Was Good. 1906. 

Whispers About Women. 1906. 

The Man Who Understood Women. (Short stories.) 1908. 
The Actor-Manager. 1908. 

The Position of Peggy Harper. 1911. 

Cynthia. 1912. 

While Paris Laughed. (Short Stories.) 1918. 

A Chair On the Boulevard. (Short Stories.) 1919. 
To Tell You the Truth. 1922. 


Merrick is known as the novelist’s novelist, so high is the esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow-workers. A group of eleven 
English writers and one American, (Howells) have become the 
sponsors for a collected uniform edition of his novels and short 
stories. Each one has written a preface to a chosen volume. 

Merrick has a prepossession for depicting the sordid side of 
stage life. His stories of theatrical people rob the theatrical pro- 
fession of its glamor. Merrick’s is the philosophy of disillusion, 
but without embitterment. His irony is always mellow and kindly. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. 1865— 


Complete works. 32 vols. Doubleday. 

Pocket edition. 25 vols. Doubleday. 

Outward Bound Subscription Edition. Scribner. 

The list of fiction is as follows: 

Plain Tales from the Hills (short stories). 1887. 

Soldiers Three: The Story of the Gadsbys: In Black and 
White. 1888-89. 

Under the Deodars: The Phantom ’Riskshaw: Wee Willie 
Winkie. 1888-89. 

City of Dreadful Night. 1890. 

Life’s Handicap, (short stories). 1890. 

The Light That Failed. 1891. 

The Naulahka, (with Wolcott Balestier). 1891. 

Many Inventions, (short stories). 1893. 

The Jungle Book, (juvenile). 1894. 

The Second Jungle Book, (juvenile). 1895. 
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Captains Courageous. 1897. 

The Day’s Work, (short stories). 1898. 
Stalky and Co., (juvenile). 1899. 

Kim. 1901. 

Just So Stories, (juvenile). 1902. 

Traffics and Discoveries, (short stories). 1904. 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, (juvenile). 1906. 
Actions and Reactions, (short stories). 1909. 
Rewards and Fairies, (juvenile). 1910. 

A Diversity of Creatures, (short stories). 1917. 
(See also p. 156) 


Kipling’s short stories form the greater portion of his work. 
The listed volumes contain several distinct types of story. The 
best are the stories of the supernatural, the eerie, unearthly, such 
as, “The Phantom ’Rickshaw,” “The (Brushwood Boy,” “They.” 
Tales of gruesome horror are illustrated by “The Mark of the 
Beast,” “The Return of Imray,” and “Bertran and Bimi.” The 
political tales of English rule in India, include “William the 
Conqueror,” “The Head of the District,” and “Tod’s Amendment.” 
The Soldier Three stories, another group, all deal with Kipling’s 
Three Musketeers, an Irishman, a Cockney, and a Yorkshireman. 
The Anglo-Indian tales make up the larger part of his first four 
books. They deal with society life in Simla, a cool spot where 
society goes for recreation, and recuperation. The humorous tales 
include “The Puzzler,” “Brugglesmith,’ and “My Sunday at 
Home.” The best of the English home tales is “An Habitation 
Enforced.” 

According to the verdict of critics, the best short story that 
Kipling ever wrote is “The Man Who Would Be King,” and his 
best book, “The Jungle Book.” “Kim,” is a story of the secret 
service in India. It is a very lovely and beautiful story, and an 
accurate picture of life in India. 

The chronology of Kipling’s books is important in that his 
earliest works are his best. That he is not “an improving author” 
is the judgment of all critics. He has outlived his reputation but 
not his popularity. His books still sell, but fewer and fewer of 
them are commended. His two volume set “The Irish Guards in 
the War,” (Doubleday) had been preceded by three other widely 


read war volumes. 
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MARSHALL, ARCHIBALD. 1866— 


His best known books are: 

The House of Merrilees. 1905. Dodd. 

Exton Manor. 1907. Dodd. 

The Greatest of These. Dodd. 1914. 

The Clinton Series. Dodd. 

The Squire’s Daughter. 1909. 

The Eldest Son. 1911. 

The Honour of the Clintons. 1913. 
The Old Order Changeth. 1913. 
The Clintons and others. 1919. 
The Clinton Twins. 1923. 

Upsidonia. Dodd. 1915. 

Abington Abbey. Dodd. 1917. 

The Graftons, (sequel to Abington Abbey). Dodd. 1919. 

Sir Harry. Dodd. 1920. 

The Hall and the Grange. Dodd. 1921. 

Peter Binney. Dodd. 1921. 

Big Peter. Dodd. 1922. 

Pippin. Dodd. 1922. 

Anthony Dare. Dodd. 1923. 

William Lyon Phelps in “Archibald Marshall; A Realistic Nov- 
elist” (Dodd) has written an appreciative handbook to the works 
of Marshall. Marshall is a novelist of English country life, and 
has been compared by some enthusiasts to Anthony Trollope. 
His tranquil and placid pages, filled with ordinary events and 
ordinary characters, have been likened to the Barchester novels, 
but Marshall has never yet painted such portraits as make Trollope 
live today. Like Trollope, he gains by being read in sequence. 
Professor Phelps recommends that “The Squire’s Daughter” be 
read first, and then the other books on the fortunes of the 
Clinton family. 

“The Greatest of These” is usually rated as Marshall’s master- 
piece. “Upsidonia” is a work entirely out of his usual manner. 
It is a Utopia, which, as the title suggests, pictures the world “up- 
side down.” 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. 1866— 


The principal works are: 
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The Time Machine. Holt. 1895. 

The Island of Doctor Moreau. Duffield. 1896. 
Thirty Strange Stories. Harper. 1898. 

The War of the Worlds. Harper. 1898. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. Scribner. 1900. 
Twelve Stories and a Dream. Scribner. 1903. 
Mankind in the Making. Scribner. 1903. 

A Modern Utopia. Scribner. 1905. 

Kipps. Scribner. 1905. 

In the Days of the Comet. 1906. Scribner; Doran. 
The Future in America. Harper. 1906. 

New Worlds For Old. Macmillan. 1908. 

The War in the Air. Macmillan; 1908. Boni, Modern. 
First and Last Things. Putnam. 1908. 

Ann Veronica. Harper; 1909. Boni, Modern. 
Tono-Bungay. Duffield. 1909. 

The History of Mr. Polly. Duffield. 1910. 

The New Machiavelli. Duffield. 1911. 

Marriage. Duffield. 1912. 

The Passionate Friends. Harper. 1913. 

The World Set Free. Dutton. 1914. 

The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. Macmillan. 1914. 
Bealby, A Holiday. Macmillan. 1915. 

The Research Magnificent. Macmillan. 1915. 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through. Macmillan. 1916. 
God, The Invisible King. Macmillan. 1917. 

The Soul of a Bishop. Macmillan. 1917. 

Joan and Peter. Macmillan. 1918. 

The Undying Fire. Macmillan. 1919, 

The Salvaging of Civilization. Macmillan. 1921. 
Secret Places of the Heart. Macmillan. 1922. 
Men Like Gods. Macmillan. 1923. 

(See also p. 511) 


Wells rivals Phillpotts in prolixity. He has written as many 
books as the Dartmoor novelist, but not so many novels. His 
books fall into three classes: 1. Scientific romances. 2. 
Sociological works. 3. Novels. 

In the first class belong such books as “The Island of Doctor 
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Moreau,” “In the Days of the Comet,” “The Wonderful Visit,” 
“The Time Machine,” etc. 

In the second class are: “The Future in America,” “The World 
Set Free,” etc. 

In the third class are his novels and short stories. It is the 
opinion of more than one critic that Wells has never written any- 
thing better than his early “Kipps” and “Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 
These stories are entirely within the realm of the author’s own 
experience, and are exceptionally true to life. In his later novels, 
Wells has given over his art to propaganda. “Ann Veronica” 
promotes feminism, “Joan and Peter” reforms education, and 
“God, the Invisible King” and “The Soul of a Bishop” advocate 
a new religion. 

“The World of H. G. Wells” by Van Wyck Brooks (Kennerley) 
is an admirable study of Well’s many reformatory ideas. J. D. 
Beresford has written a helpful handbook to Wells’ works in Holt’s 
Writers of the Day Series. 


BENNETT, (ENOCH) ARNOLD. 1867— 


The principal works of fiction are: 
Anna of the Five Towns. Doran. 1902. 
A Great Man. Doran. 1904. 
The Book of Carlotta. Doran. 1905. 
Buried Alive. Doran. 1908. 
The Old Wives’ Tale. Doran. 1908. 
The Clayhanger Tetralogy. 4 vols. Doran. 
Clayhanger. 1910. 
Hilda Lessways. 1911. 
These Twain. 1916. 
The Roll Call. 1919. 
Denry the Audacious. Doran. 1911. 
Helen With the High Hand. Doran; 1910. Grosset. 
The Lion’s Share. Doran. 1916. 
The Pretty Lady. Doran. 1918. 
Mr. Prohack. Doran. 1922, 
Lillian. Doran. 1922. 
(See also pp. 253, 554) 


Bennett’s novels are of two kinds, his works of genius and his 
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pot-boilers. As William Dean Howells has said, “Bennett always 
writes a bad book after he has written a good one.” He gives us 
either “books of outstanding character” or else “second-rate sen- 
sational shockers.” 

“The Old Wives’ Tale” is Bennett’s masterpiece. In the Clay- 
hanger series, which comes next in merit, he attempts the interest- 
ing experiment of telling the same story three times, each time 
from a different viewpoint,—first from Edwin Clayhanger’s, second 
from Hilda Lessway’s, and third from the united experience of 
“These Twain.” The Clayhanger trilogy became a tetralogy, as 
the same characters reappeared in “The Roll Call.” 

“Buried Alive” is humorous light fiction. “Denry the Au- 
dacious” is an intermediate work between Bennett’s very good and 
very poor books. “From the Log of the Velsa” (Century) is whim- 
sical travel adventures. His other works are deplorably inferior. 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC. 1867— 


His principal works are: 

Dodo. 1893. Doran. 

The Challoners. Lippincott. 1904. 
Arundel. Doran. 1914, 

The Oakleyites. Doran. 1915. 

David Blaize (Juvenile). Doran. 1916. 
Michael. Doran; Burt. 1916. 

David Blaize and the Blue Door (Juvenile). Doran. 1918. 
An Autumn Sowing. Doran. 1920. 
Our Family Affairs. Doran. 1920. 
Peter. Doran. 1922. 

Miss Mapp. Doran. 1923. 


Benson’s “Dodo” in 1893 brought him immediate fame. The 
book was a “scandalous success.” It was said that the Rev. 
Edward White Benson was better known as the father of the author 
of “Dodo” than as the Archbishop of Canterbury. “Dodo’s 
pa in 1914 attempted to repeat the success of Dodo the 

rst. 


Benson is a very careless, slipshod writer, but his light and easy 
narratives make diverting reading. 
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GALSWORTHY, JOHN. 1867— 


Works, Manaton Edition. 21 vols. Subscription only. Scrib- 
ner. 

Villa Rubein. 1900. Scribner. 

The Island Pharisees. Putnam. 1904. 

The Island Pharisees. Revised and rewritten. Scribner. 1916. 

The Man of Property. 1906. Scribner. 

The Country House. 1907. Scribner. 

A Commentary. 1908. Scribner. 

Fraternity. 1909. Scribner. 

A Motley. (Short Stories). Scribner. 1910. 

The Patrician. Scribner. 1911. 

The Dark Flower. Scribner. 1913. 

The Little Man and Other Satires. Scribner. 1915. 

The Freelands. Scribner. 1915. 

Five Tales. Scribner. 1918. 

Saint’s Progress. Scribner. 1919. 

Beyond. Scribner. 1917. 

In Chancery. Scribner. 1920. 

The Awakening. Scribner. 1920. 

To Let. Scribner. 1921. 

The Forsyte Saga. Scribner. 1922. 

Contains: The Man of Property, In Chancery, and To Let, 
(novels). The Indian Summer of a Forsyte, and The Awakening, 
(short stories). 

(See also p. 253) 

Galsworthy has continued to write novels since he turned play- 
wright, but his best novels belong to his early period, before he 
served two masters. Professor Phelps thinks that “The Island 
Pharisees” might serve as the title of all Galsworthy novels, so 
insistently does the novelist dwell on the pharisaical characteristics 
of insular Britishers. “The Man of Property,” is a book so packed 
with characters that it has been compared to Zola’s Rougon- 
Macquart series if condensed within the limits of one volume. 
“The Country House,” dealing with landlordism, is the lightest 
and the most popular of Galsworthy’s novels. “Fraternity” is a 
masterpiece; “the most ambitious, the most serious, and the most 
wide-reaching of all his novels.” In “Fraternity,” as Frederic 
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Taber Cooper has pointed out, Galsworthy has put only fourteen 
characters, achieving a maximum of effect with a minimum of 
characters. The story treats of the brotherhood of man, and is an 
epic of modern British life. “The Patricians,’ “The Dark 
Flower,” and “Beyond” are later novels. “The Patricians” is his 
only novel of upper class life. Middle class life is his favorite 
theme. “The Dark Flower” is a book so poor as to be inexplic- 
able. Harold Williams calls it an aberration and compares it to 
the “Lys Rouge,” which disgraced the pen of Anatole France. 
“Saint’s Progress” is a return to Galsworthy’s best manner. It is 
a study of a religious temperament, the subject being the break- 
down of religion in England during the war. “The Forsyte 
Saga,” the welding of three novels may be considered as one of 
the great English novels of this century. 


BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. 1869— 


His best known books are: 

The Listener and other stories. 1907. Dutton. 

John Silence. 1908. Dutton. 

Ten Minute Stories. Dutton. 1914. 

The Promise of Air. Dutton. 1918. 

The Garden of Survival. Dutton. 1918. 

Blackwood is the leading novelist of the supernatural. In two 
recent books, “The Promise of Air” and “The Garden of Sur- 
vival,” he has introduced the subject of spiritualism. Dorothy 
Scarborough in “The Supernatural in Modern Fiction” (Putnam) 
mentions Blackwood and Arthur Machen as two of the best 
mystical writers of modern times. 


BERESFORD, JOHN DAVYS. 1873— 
His best known books are: 
The Jacob Stahl trilogy. Doran. 
The Early History of Jacob Stahl. 1911. 
A Candidate for Truth. 1912. 
The Invisible Event. 1915. 
The House in Demetrius Road. Doran. 1914. 
These Lynnekers. Doran. 1916. 
Housemates. Doran. 1917. 
God’s Counterpoint. Doran. 1918. 
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The Imperfect Mother. Macmillan. 1920. 

The Prisoners of Hartling. Macmillan. 1922. 

Beresford’s great trilogy, on which his fame rests, is the life- 
story of an architect, a “biographical” novel strongly reminiscent 
of the author’s own career. 

“These Lynnekers” is the story of a family, “true blue,” who 
are entirely subservient to the established order of things, and live 
on tradition. The book is a study of Victorianism. “House- 
mates” details the growth of a soul. The story is of a clergyman’s 
son who goes to London, chances to stop in a lodging house of 
sinister character, and falls in love with one of his housemates. 
“God’s Counterpoint” is the story of a man of purely negative 
morality, who finally comes to good through evil, and sees all the 
evils of the world as mere discords, a part of God’s counterpoint. 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET. 1874— 


His best known books are: 


Mrs. Craddock. Doran. 

The Explorer. Doran. 1907. 

The Magician. Doran. 1908. 

Of Human Bondage. Doran. 1915. 

The Moon and Sixpence. Doran. 1919. 

The Trembling of a Leaf. (Short Stories). Doran. 1921. 

(See also p. 255) 

“The Moon and Sixpence” has brought Maugham into the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. The story is founded on the life 
of the French artist, Paul Gauguin, who fled from civilization and 
lived among the natives on the Island of Tahiti, in the South Seas. 
“Noa Noa” (Nicholas Brown) is the actual story told by the artist 
himself. 

Maugham is a physician in St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. He 
wrote seven or eight plays before he turned to novel writing. His 
novel, “Of Human Bondage,” was dramatized as “The Bishop’s 
Apron.” “The Trembling of a Leaf” contains the short story 
on which the successful play of 1923, “Rain,” was founded. 


MAXWELL, WILLIAM BABINGTON. 1876— 


His best known books are: 
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The Ragged Messenger. 1904. Bobbs. 
Vivien. 1905. Dodd. 

The Guarded Flame. 1906. Dodd. 

Mrs. Thompson. 1911. Dodd. 

In Cotton Wool. 1912. Dodd. 

The Devil’s Garden. 1916. Dodd. 

The Mirror and the Lamp. Bobbs. 1920. 
The Day’s Journey. Doubleday. 1923. 
A Spinster of This Parish. Dodd. 1923. 


Maxwell is the son of the late M. E. Braddon (Mrs. John 
Maxwell), whose enormous production of novels argued great 
powers of invention. Maxwell has his mother’s wonderful story- 
telling gift with increased psychological power. 

“In Cotton Wool” is Maxwell’s masterpiece. It is the story of 
an egoist, comparable with George Meredith’s, but more terrible. 
Maxwell’s hero wraps himself in cotton wool, or cotton batting, as 
Americans would say, in order to follow the line of least resistance 
through life. It is not so much a study of the approach of in- 
sanity as of the withdrawal of sanity. 

“The Devil’s Garden” is a story of the concealment of a murder. 
The revelation is handled with great skill. It is a book with a sur- 
prise that surprises, even on second reading. 

_Maxwell’s short stories all deal with the war. “The Mirror and 
the Lamp” is a study of a religious temperament much in the vein 
of Galsworthy’s “Saint’s Progress.” As its allegorical title sug- 
gests, it is a comparative study of the goodness that is a mere 
reflection, and the goodness that is a lamp unto our feet. 


SNAITH, JOHN COLLIS. 1876— 


Broke of Covenden. (Rewritten.) Small. 1904. 
Araminta. 1909. Appleton. 

The Sailor. Appleton. 1916. 

The Coming. Appleton. 1917. 

The Van Roon. Appleton. 1922. 


Snaith’s first and last novels are his best. His earliest work, 
“Broke of Covenden,” appeared in 1904, and has never waned in 
popularity. It is the story of an English country family, and 
follows the type of so many modern novels in having a family and 
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not an individual for its chief interest. “The Sailor” is said to 
illustrate Snaith’s favorite theory of genius as inspired idiocy. 
“The Coming” is an unusual story of the second coming of Christ 
in the person of the sweetly gentle and lovable John Smith, an- 
other inspired idiot. 


HUTCHINSON, ARTHUR STUART MENTETH. 1879— 


Once Aboard the Lugger. 1909. Little. 

The Happy Warrior. Little. 1913. 

The Clean Heart. Little. 1914. 

If Winter Comes. Little. 1921. 

This Freedom. Little. 1922. 

The Eighth Wonder and Other Stories. Little. 1923. 


Hutchinson’s first book, read in the hindsight of the great suc- 
cess of “If Winter Comes” is pronounced by many as his master- 
piece. It is a gay story of youth and love, and is full of humor, 
adventure, and startling surprises. 

“The Happy Warrior,” on the other hand, is a very sad story 
of a little boy, one of the loveliest children in fiction. 

“The Clean Heart” is almost pathological. It is a study of 
the nervous breakdown of a novelist who is cured by his restful 
association with a disreputable, drunken, care-free tramp. 

The enormous success of “If Winter Comes” was easily ac- 
counted for but never predicted by the critics. Even public 
symposiums were conducted in our daily papers in an attempt to 
explain the book’s wide appeal. The leading character, Mark 
Sabre, was a new creation in literature. It had never been done 
before. It was the character of a man who always put himself 
in the other’s place in every contact in life. He always saw both 
sides of every case. As a result, he had something of Hamlet’s 
handicap of “letting I dare not wait upon I will.” 

“This Freedom” is a tract novel on the time-worn theme of 
“woman’s place is in the home.” 


GEORGE, WALTER LIONEL. 1882— 


His best known books are: 

A Bed of Roses. 1911. Boni. 

The Second Blooming. Little. 1914. 
The Stranger’s Wedding. Little. 1916. 
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Blind Alley. Little. 1919. 
Caliban. Harper. 1920. 

Ursula Trent. Harper. 1921. 
One of the Guilty. Harper. 1923. 


George’s novels are all concerned with the status of woman, the 
feminist problem, the divorce question, the condition of marriage. 
His first book, “A Bed of Roses,” was received with violent dis- 
approval, banned by public libraries, and, in consequence, is now 
“in its forty-second thousand.” 

George is a barrister and soldier as well as a novelist. He was 
born in France and served in the French army. His legal train- 
ing and his studies in political economy in the Paris University 
led him in his early career to write several sociological works. 


ERVINE, ST. JOHN GREER. 1883— 


Mrs. Martin’s Man. Macmillan. 1914. 

Alice and a Family. Macmillan. 1915. 

Changing Winds. Macmillan. 1917. 

The Foolish Lovers. Macmillan. 1920. 

(See also p. 259) 

Ervine is an Irish dramatist and novelist. Ervine’s novels are 
all different in character. “Mrs. Martin’s Man,” which came in 
1914, after his dramas, is described as “a sombre and depressing 
novel, but truly original.” “Alice and a Family” is quite the 
opposite, being a humorous story of the London slums. In 
“Changing Winds” Ervine drew a picture of wartime Ireland, 
modeling his hero, it is said, on the character of Rupert Brooke. 


MACKENZIE, COMPTON. 1882— 


His principal books are: 
A Trilogy. Appleton. 
Carnival. 1912. 
Youth’s Encounter. 1913. (English title, “Sinister Street.” 
Vol. 1). 
Sinister Street. 1914. (English title “Sinister Street.” Vol. 
I): 
A Trilogy. Harper. 
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Plashers Mead. 1915., 0. p. (English title, “Guy and 

Pauline.” ) 

Sylvia Scarlett. 1918. 
Sylvia and Michael. 1919. 

Poor Relations. Harper. 1919. 

Rich Relatives. Harper. 1921. 

Altar Steps. Doran. 1922. 

Seven Ages of Woman. Stokes. 1923. 

Parson’s Progress. (Sequel to “Altar Steps).” Doran. 1923. 

Mackenzie is the novelist of Youth, of its follies, fancies, gaieties, 
and delights. His novels are all pleasant stories of unpleasant 
things. In “Literary Chapters,” W. L. George says of Mackenzie, 
“He has many graces of style, and a capacity which may be danger- 
ous of infusing charm into that which has no charm. He almost 
makes us forget that the heroine of ‘Carnival’ is a vulgar little 
cockney.” 

The same characters reappear in Mackenzie’s novels. In 
“Sinister Street” we read that Michael Fane goes to Plashers Mead 
to devote himself to poetry. “Sylvia Scarlett” is the story of a 
young girl of loose morals who wanders over the world as a music 
hall singer and chorus girl. Her wanderings cover England, 
France, Spain, South America, the United States, and finally in the 
last volume, Russia. Michael Fane, whose love story of Sylvia 
ends unhappily in “Sylvia Scarlett” is finally married to her in 
“Sylvia and Michael.” 


ONIONS, OLIVER. 1883— 


His principal books are: 
A Trilogy. Doran. 
In Accordance With the Evidence. 1912. 
The Debit Account. 1913. 
The Story of Louie. 1914. 
Mushroom Town. Doran. 1914. 
Gray Youth. Doran. 1914. 
A Case in Camera. Macmillan. 1920. 
The Tower of Oblivion. Macmillan. 1921. 
W. L. George in “Literary Chapters” says: “Mr. Oliver Onions 
can be iudged only on his trilogy, ‘In Accordance With the 
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Evidence,’ ‘The Debit Account,’ and ‘The Story of Louie,’ for these 
are creative works, threaded and connected; they are an attempt, 
and, on the whole, a very successful one, to take a section of life 
and to view it from different angles.” 

“Mushroom Town” is a story of Wales, and “Gray Youth” the 
story of a very modern courtship and a very modern marriage. 
Mr. Onions is modern above all else. Victorian society does not 
interest him, as it does Beresford and Cannan. Sex topics absorb 
his interest, to the point of becoming his favorite theme. With the 
exception of his trilogy, his books are all “a destructive criticism 
of modern life.” 


SWINNERTON, FRANK (ARTHUR). 1884— 


His principal books are: 

The Happy Family. Doran. 1912. 
On the Staircase. Doran. 1914. 
Nocturne. Doran. 1917. 
September. Doran. 1919. 
Coquette. Doran. 1921. 

The Three Lovers. Doran. 1922. 
Young Felix. Doran. 1923. 


H. G. Wells, in his preface to “Nocturne,” has praised Swinner- 
ton with extraordinary enthusiasm. Arnold Bennett has char- 
acterized Swinnerton as a writer “without a single ready-made 
phrase.” W. L. George writes: “Mr. Swinnerton shows a great 
dexterity in the use of words, felicity of phrase, a discrimination 
in the choice of details which will enable him to embody such 
ideas as he may later on conceive. He has only to fear that he 
may be mistaken as to the size of his ideas; like Mr. Hugh de 
Selincourt he may be too much inclined to take as the plot of a 
novel an idea and a story in themselves too slender. Under 
modern publishing conditions he may be compelled to spin out 
his work; as his tendency is to concentrate, he may find himself 
so hampered as to lose the chief charm of his writing, viz., charm. 
He has shown charm in ‘Nocturne,’ power in ‘The Happy Family’; 
these two qualities need blending, so that Mr. Swinnerton be no 
longer two men but one.” 
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CANNAN, GILBERT. 1884— 


His best known books are: 

A Trilogy. 

Round the Corner. 1913. Seltzer. 
Old Mole. Appleton. 1914. 
Young Earnest. Appleton. 1915. 

Mendel. Doran. 19106. 

Three Sons and a Mother. (English title, “Three Pretty Men.”) 
Doran. 1916. 

The Stucco House. Doran. 1918. 

Pink Roses. Doran. 1919. 

Time and Eternity. Doran. 1919. 

Annette and Bennett. Seltzer. 1923. 

Sembal. Seltzer. 1923. 

Cannan is a man of scholarly attainments. He is a linguist and 
translator of high standing. He has translated Rolland’s “Jean- 
Christophe” from the French (Holt), “The Memoirs of Heine” 
from the German (Lane), and Chekhov’s “The House with the 
Mezzanine” from the Russian (Scribner). Cannan is also a 
student of sociology. In his novels Cannan is the social historian. 
Nearly all his works are studies of the Victorian age. W. L. 
George criticizes the Cannan novels as “too closely related to his 
own life.’ The “sufferings, misunderstandings, isolations and 
struggles of his youth have been to him too vivid and too signif- 
icant.” (See also, p. 498) 


WALPOLE, HUGH (SEYMOUR). 1884— 


The Wooden Horse. 1909. Doran; Dutton, Wayfarers’ Library. 
Maradick at Forty. Doran. 1910. 
The Gods and Mr. Perrin. Doran. 1911. 
A Trilogy. Doran. 

The Prelude to Adventure. 1912. 

The Duchess of Wrexe. 1914. 

The Green Mirror. 1918. 
Fortitude. Doran. 1913. 
The Golden Scarecrow. Doran. 1915. 
The Dark Forest. Doran. 1916. 
The Secret City. Doran. 1919. 
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Jeremy. Doran. 1919. 

The Captives. Doran. 1920. 

The Young Enchanted. Doran. 1921. 
The Thirteen Travellers. Doran. 1921. 
The Cathedral. Doran. 1922. 

Jeremy and Hamlet. Doran. 1923. 


Walpole is a son of the Bishop of Edinburgh. He was educated 
at Cambridge and in the first volume of his trilogy, “The Prelude 
to Adventure,” he has given us a charming picture of Cambridge 
undergraduate life, which serves as a companion picture to that of 
Oxford undergraduate life in Mackenzie’s “Sinister Street.” Wal- 
pole was for a time a master in a boys’ school, and in “The Gods 
and Mr. Perrin” he draws upon this early experience, criticiz- 
ing modern methods of education, as Wells did later in “Joan and 
Peter.” “Fortitude” contains another picture of a school. 

One of Walpole’s earliest books, “The Golden Scarecrow,” and 
two later books, “Jeremy,” and “Jeremy and Hamlet” are delightful 
stories about children. “Jeremy” is “a tale of happy childhood 
joyously remembered.” 

“The Dark Forest” and “The Secret City” are pictures of Rus- 
sian life based upon the author’s experiences in Russia with the 
Russian Red Cross, 1914-16, and later as an emissary of the 
British Government. 

W. L. George puts Walpole into the class of those men “who 
make copy of their past,” but says, “it is a feature of high redeem- 
ing value that in ‘Maradick at Forty’ he should have attempted to 
make copy of his future.” 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT. 1884— 


The Crescent Moon. Dutton. 1919. 
The Young Physician. Dutton. 1920. 
Undergrowth. Dutton. 

The Tragic Bride. Dutton. 1920. 
The Black Diamond. Dutton. 1921. 
The Red Knight. Dutton. 1922. 
Pilgrim’s Rest. Dutton. 1923. 
Wood Smoke. Dutton. 1924, 


His training as a doctor is reflected in “The Young Physician” 
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which first brought him wide recognition. “The Black Diamond” 
his most notable book has its scene laid in England’s coal district 
and “Pilgrim’s Rest” is laid in Africa where he saw war service. 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT. 1885— 


Sons and Lovers. 1913. Seltzer; Boni, Modern. 

The Prussian Officer and other stories. Huebsch. 1914. 

The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd (Drama). Seltzer. 

The Rainbow. Huebsch. 1915, 

Twilight in Italy. Huebsch. 1916. 

Touch and Go. (Plays for a People’s Theater.) Seltzer. 1920. 

The Lost Girl. Seltzer. 1920. 

Women in Love. Seltzer. 1921. 

England, My England. (Short Stories.) Seltzer. 1922. 

Aaron’s Rod. Seltzer. 1922. 

The Captain’s Doll. (Short Stories.) Seltzer. 1923. 

Kangaroo. Seltzer. 1923. 

Lawrence is poet, dramatist, and novelist. As a poet, he be- 
longs among the Imagists. As a novelist, he has been said “to 
make the reticences gasp.” “The Rainbow” was suppressed in 
England, but strongly championed by Arnold Bennett. 

Lawrence was obliged to live for a time in Italy, on account of 
ill health. “Twilight in Italy,” written while he was abroad, is a 
neurotic Italian story. “The Prussian Officer” is a tale of German 
cruelty. 

Lawrence’s greatest book, “Sons and Lovers,” is an epic of 
family life in a colliery district. It is “unabashed autobiography.” 
Lawrence is the son of a miner, and was born in the coal region 


of Nottinghamshire. (See also p. 162) 


McKENNA, STEPHEN. 1888— 


His principal books are: 

Sonia: Between Two Worlds. Doran. 1917. 

Sonia Married. Doran. 1919. 

Midas and Son. Doran. 1919. 

The Education of Eric Lane. Doran. 1921. 

The Secret Victory. Doran. 1922. 

Confessions of a Well-Meaning Woman. Doran. 1922. 
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Soliliquy. Doran. 1923. 
Vindication. Little. 1924, 
The youngest of the young British novelists is a writer of great 


promise. “Sonia: Between Two Worlds,” his best known book, is a 
story laid in the first year of the war. Its sequel shows Sonia mar- 
ried to her lover who has been blinded in battle. Few sequels have 
been so earnestly demanded as this one, and few so well sustained. 


CONAMPWNE 


Questions 


. What novels by Wells, Walpole, Butler, and Beresford treat of education? 
- What novels by Du Maurier and Blackwood deal with the mystical? 

. Name Utopias by Butler, Onions, Marshall, Hudson and Wells. 

. Name the author and subject of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 

. Who is called “the modern Dickens”? “the modern Trollope”? 

. What is Hardy’s last novel? 

. What novels by Stevenson were left unfinished? 


What is the sequel of “Kidnapped”? “Evelyn Innes”? “Sylvia 
Scarlett”? “Sonia”? 


. What novelist wrote a critical biography of Dickens? 
. Name two autobiographical works by Conrad, two by Hudson, seven by 


Moore. 


. Who is the novelist of Dartmoor? What two cycles of novels has he 


written? 


. What novel purports to be an authentic biography of Gissing? 
. What books by Marshall should be read first, and in what order? 
- Who wrote “New Grub Street”? “In Cotton Wool”? “Blind 


Alley”? “Nocturne”? “The Beloved Vagabond”? “Sons and Lovers’? 


. Who completed “St. Ives”? “The Old Madhouse”? 

. What book compares with “Margaret Ogilvy” as the story of a mother? 
. Who is “the novelist’s novelist”? Name three of his books. 

. Name a novel on a religious theme by George Moore; H. G. Wells; Gals- 


worthy; W. B. Maxwell; J. C. Snaith. 


. What novel did Galsworthy rewrite? did George Moore rewrite? 
. What book is an interesting companion volume to “The Moon and Six- 


pence”’? 


. Name a novel by the author of the drama, “John Ferguson.” 

. Name a translation by Gilbert Cannan. 

. Who has written novels about Russia? 

- Name a novel about a child by Walpole, by Wells, and by Benson. 

- Give the titles, in order, of the trilogy by Bennett, Beresford, Mac- 


kenzie, Cannan, Onions. 


CHAPTER XXX 
BRITISH FICTION—MODERN PERIOD—WOMEN 


THE work of women novelists in Great Britain at the present day 
is remarkable for its diversity and originality. Not only do the 
women not write like the men, they do not even write like one 
another. They are born innovators, and are given to ever fresh 
experiments in fiction. Women writers seem to have fewer literary 
forbears than men. They do not imitate; they originate. 

Dorothy Richardson does the most unusual work of all. Her 
books are such a departure from the ordinary, and their queerness 
is so pronounced, it is to be expected that much reading of her 
should lead to much imitation. No other writer of this genera- 
tion, except O. Henry, has been so much patterned after as Dorothy 
Richardson. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith writes less like a woman than any woman 
that has ever written. She is as much an anomaly among women 
writers as William Sharp was among men. The only woman 
contemporary who approaches her in masculinity is Elinor Mor- 
daunt who has the male love of deeds rather than words. 

May Sinclair is the most ultra-modern of novelists in her 
thought and interests, while Ethel Sidgwick is the most subtle and 
microscopic in her analysis. Olive Schreiner is the mystic who 
speaks in parables; Rose Macaulay, the humorous pathologist who 
cures with ridicule. 

The works of Mrs. Ward and of Mrs. Harrison, so many of 
which are out of print, are the last of the old-fashioned thesis 
novel of Victorian days. Miss Delafield and Mrs. Woolf are oc- 
casional exponents of the purpose novel. 

The gruesome and sombre stories of Mary Cholmondeley have 
made new records in the horrible lengths to which imagination 
can go. The only women novelists who condescend to write 
simply to shed “sweetness and light” are Elizabeth Robins and the 
author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Katherine Mans- 


field stands alone in a field in which a woman has never before 
425 
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been so successful, the field of the short story. Many women 
novelists have given us single volumes of short stories, but these 
have never equalled their longer novels. Katherine Mansfield 
has brought the art of the short story to a perfection that it had 
never attained before in English literature. 

Women novelists show an even standard of excellence in their 
work which their brother novelists cannot approach. Women 
write far less than men and they are never guilty of potboilers. 
None of them can be called prolific to the spawning extent of a 
Wells, or a Phillpotts, or even a Bennett. 

The fiction of modern women writers illustrates the original 
derivation of the word novel from that which is new. English 
women’s novels have novelty. Staleness is unknown to them. 
And they are as underivative as anything can be in a world where 
there is nothing new under the sun. 


HARRISON, MARY ST. LEDGER KINGSLEY. (“Lucas Malet.”) 
1852— 


Her best known novels are: 

Sir Richard Calmady. Dodd. 1901. o. p. 
A Counsel of Perfection. Appleton. 1902. 
Deadham Hard. Dodd. 1919. 

The Tall Villa. Doran; 1919. Grosset. 
The Gateless Barrier. Dodd. 1920. 

The Survivors. Dodd. 1923. 


Lucas Malet is a daughter of the novelist, Charles Kingsley, 
Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain to Queen Victoria. She was 
also the wife of a minister, Canon Harrison, who died in 1897. 
Mrs. Harrison’s novels have strong religious feeling and ethical 
purpose. ‘The Gateless Barrier” deals with life after death. Her 
strongest work, “Sir Richard Calmady,” treats of pre-natal in- 
fluences and made a great sensation in its day. 


SCHREINER, OLIVE. 1860-1923. 


Dreams. Little. 1908. Mosher. 

The Story of an African Farm. Little. 1908. Burt. 
Woman and Labor. Stokes. 1911. o. p. 

Stories, Dreams and Allegories. Stokes. 1923. 
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Olive Schreiner was born in South Africa and wrote one very 
famous novel of life in her native land, “The Story of an African 
Farm.” It consists more of musings on life than of plot or of 
narrative. Few books have been held in such affection by the 
public. Her first work is a collection of allegories told in the 
form of dreams. “Woman and Labor” is a fragment of a more 
extensive book of which the manuscript was lost during the Boer 


War. 


WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY. 1851-1920. 


Her best known books are: 

Robert Elsmere. Macmillan. 1881. 

The History of David Grieve. Macmillan. 1892. o. p. 

Marcella. Macmillan. 1894. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter. Harper. 1903. 0. p. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. Harper. 1905. o. p. 

Sir George Tressady. Macmillan. 1905. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory. Harper. 1908. 

The Case of Richard Meynell. Doubleday. 1911. o. p. 

The Coryston Family. Harper. 1913. 

Missing. Dodd; 1917. Grosset. 

Elizabeth’s Campaign. Dodd. 1918. 

A Writer’s Recollections. (Memoir.) Harper. 1918. 

Helena. Dodd; Grosset. 1919. 

Harvest. Dodd; Grosset. 1920. 

The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward, by Mrs. George Trevelyan. 
Dodd. 1923. 

Mrs. Ward was the granddaughter of Thomas Arnold, the 
Master of Rugby portrayed in “Tom Brown’s School Days” by 
Hughes, and the niece of Matthew Arnold. Her husband com- 
piled the famous anthology known as Ward’s “English Poets” 
(Macmillan), to which Mrs. Ward contributed several intro- 
ductions. ; 

Her first book, a translation of “Amiel’s Diary,” (Macmillan), 
is not unlikely to be her most enduring work. 

“Robert Elsmere,” in 1888, was a sensational success for a first 
novel. It owed much of its fame to Gladstone’s unfavorable 
review of it. It is the first of a long line of novels dealing with 
unorthodoxy in religion. The theme has ever since been a pop- 
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ular one, from “The Damnation of Theron Ware” to “The Calling 
of Dan Matthews” and “The Inside of the Cup.” 

Mrs. Ward wrote the journalistic novel, the novel dealing with 
some social question of the day. Her books are all but one 
treatises on some timely topic like theology, the labor question, the 
army, divorce, or shell shock. She aimed to be very con- 
temporary in her thought. “The History of David Grieve” is her 
only novel not concerned with some ethical problem. 

Mrs. Ward was fond of basing her characters on real persons in 
history. “Lady Rose’s Daughter” was modeled on Julie de 
Lespinasse and her life story. William Ashe recalled the mar- 
riage of Byron. “Eltham House” was Holland House in London. 
These Who’s Who novels are now out of print. 


CHOLMONDELEY, MARY. 


Her best known books are: 


The Danvers’ Jewels. Harper. 1887. 

Sir Charles Danvers. Harper. 1889. o. p. 
Diana Tempest. Appleton. 1893. 

Red Pottage. Harper. 1899. o. p. 


Mary Cholmondeley’s first book is a detective story that rivals 
in popularity “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” It is one of 
the few “gentlemen” detective stories in which the crooks have good 
manners and speak good English. Her later books are novels of 
contemporary London life. “Red Pottage,” her strongest work, 
is a sinister story of two lives spent under sentence of death. It 
is the very refinement of horror. Mary Cholmondeley is an 
excellent story-teller and has a gift for devising exceptionally 
interesting situations. Among women writers today she stands 
alone in her mastery of the grim tale of horror. 


ARNIM, MARY ANNETTE BEAUCHAMP. (Countess Russell). 
1866— 

Her best known books are: 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. Macmillan; 1898. Burt. 
The Benefactress. Macmillan. 1901. 
The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen. Macmillan. 1904, 
The Caravaners. Doubleday. 1910. 
The Pastor’s Wife. Doubleday. 1914, 
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Christopher and Columbus. Doubleday; 1919. Grosset. 
In the Mountains. (Anonymous). Doubleday. 1920. ' 
Vera. Doubleday. 1921. 

The Enchanted April. Doubleday. 1923. 


This pseudonymous and anonymous but well-known author is 
an Englishwoman whose first husband was a German, Count Von 
Arnim. He died in 1910. The Countess in 1916 became the 
third wife of Earl Russell, brother of the philosopher, Bertrand 
Russell. 

Her first book is a charming love story combining much flower- 
lore with comparisons of German and English national traits. 
Her intimate manner of writing in the first person savors strongly 
of the essay. H. G. Wells has called “Elizabeth” “a little sister 
of Montaigne.” 

Countess Russell is the novelist of older women. Her char- 
acterization of women no longer young in years but young in 
heart is very sympathetic and delightful. 


SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS. (Mrs. Basil de Sélincourt) . 
1873— 


Her best known books are: 

The Dull Miss Archinard. Century. 1898. 0. p. 

The Confounding of Camelia. Century. 1899. 

A Fountain Sealed. Century. 1907. 

Franklin Winslow Kane. Century. 1910. 

Tante. Century. 1911. 

The Encounter. Century. 1914. 

A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. Century. 1918. 

Adrienne Toner. Houghton. 1922. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick was born in New Jersey, spent her 
early years in France, and married an Englishman, Basil de Sélin- 
court, the author of an excellent biography of Walt Whitman. 

“Tante” in 1911 was a great popular success. It is one of the 
most famous of “musical” novels. It is of the same type as the 
equally popular “Charles Auchester” by Elizabeth Sheppard 
(McClurg; McKay). It hardly merits comparison with such 
superior novels as Henry H. Richardson’s “Maurice Guest” (Duf- 
field), or Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe” (Holt). 

“The Encounter” is a novel with the philosopher Nietzsche as 
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one of the leading characters. It owed much of its fame to its 
timeliness, for it appeared at the moment when the Nietzsche craze 
was at its height. 

“Adrienne Toner” is the most legitimate success which this 
author has had since her first great book, “A Fountain Sealed.” 
Adrienne Toner is an American girl who marries a young English- 
man of very excellent family and strict upbringing. Her dabbling 
in Christian Science and New Thought opens the way for an 
estrangement with her husband, for whom in the end she makes 
an incredible sacrifice. 


SINCLAIR, MAY. 1879— 


Her best known books are: 

The Divine Fire. Holt. 1904. 

The Helpmate. Holt. 1907. 

The Three Brontés. (Biography). Houghton. 1912. 

The Combined Maze. Macmillan. 1913. 

The Three Sisters. Macmillan. 1914. 

The Return of the Prodigal (short stories). Macmillan. 1914. 

The Belfry. Macmillan; Boni, Modern Library. 1916. Eng- 
lish title “Tasker Jevons.” 

The Tree of Heaven. Macmillan. 1917. 

Mary Olivier. Macmillan. 1919. 

The Romantic. Macmillan. 1920. 

Mr. Waddington of Wyck. Macmillan. 1921. 

The Life and Death of Harriett Frean. Macmillan. 1922. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings. Macmillan. 1922. 

Uncanny Stories. Macmillan. 1923. 

A Cure For Souls. Macmillan. 1923. 


May Sinclair is a novelist of many manners. Each new book is 
a fresh experiment in some modern vein of thought. Her early 
novels and her later are so unlike as to seem to be the work of 
different authors. This, however, is because her thought is so 
progressive. She has a genius for keeping young. May Sinclair 
is always up-to-date and interested in contemporary life. She is 
alive to whatever is new. 

“The Divine Fire” is the one book of May Sinclair’s that every- 
body likes. It is the story of a genius, a character said to be the 
prototype of the poet, Ernest Dowson. “The Three Sisters,” which 
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is perhaps her next greatest book, is a penetrating psychological 
study of a Vicar and his three daughters, a work of pitiless realism. 

“The Belfry” is the most idealistic and poetic of the novels. 
It is the unhappy story of a social bounder, a man who marries 
above him, causing suffering to himself and others because he 
cannot hold a position to which he was not born. 

In her latest novels, May Sinclair has come under the influence 
of Dorothy Richardson. Her style has become abrupt and her 
sentences loose-ended. The triple period, the ellipsis, is now her 
most usual punctuation. 


ROBINS, ELIZABETH. 1879— 


The Magnetic North. Stokes. 1904. 

A Dark Lantern. Macmillan. 1905. o. p. 

The Convert. Macmillan. 1907. o. p. 

Come and Find Me. Century. 1908. 

My Little Sister. Dodd. 1913. 

Camilla. Dodd. 1918. 

The Messenger. Century. 1919. 

Time Is Whispering. Harper. 1923. 

Elizabeth Robins wrote for a time under the pseudonym of 
C. E. Raimond. She was born in Louisville, Kentucky, but her 
marriage to George Richmond Parkes, an Englishman, classes her 
under British writers. 

Elizabeth Robins first made a name for herself as an actress, an 
interpreter of Ibsen characters. She left the stage to take up novel 
writing. Among her books there are two stories of adventure 
which are very remarkable for a woman to have written. “The 
Magnetic North,” dealing with Alaskan gold mines, and “Come 
and Find Me,” another story of the far north, containing very 
strong characterizations of men. 


MORDAUNT, ELINOR. 


A Ship of Solace. Macmillan. 1911. 0. p. 
The Cost of It. Macmillan. 1912. 

Lu of the Ranges. Macmillan. 1913. 
Simpson. Houghton. 1913. 

Shoe and Stocking Stories. Lane. 1915. 
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The Family. Lane. 1916. o. p. 

Alas, That Spring! Small. 1922. 

Laura Creichton. Small. 1923. 

Elinor Mordaunt is the pseudonym of Evelyn May Clowes, now 
Mrs. Wiehe. She has written many novels, but only four of the 
earlier ones have been published in this country. Her many 
travels have provided her stories with varied backgrounds. In 
1897 she visited the Island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 
‘This island figures as Terracine in several of her books. Later 
she went to Australia on a sailing ship which she has described 
in another novel as “A Ship of Solace.” 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA. 


The Tramping Methodist. Dutton. 1908. 

John Galsworthy. Holt, Writers of the Day. 1916. 
Sussex Gorse. Knopf. 1916. 

The Challenge to Sirius. Dutton. 1919. 

The Four Roads. Dutton. 1919. 

Tamarisk Town. Dutton. 1920. 

Green Apple Harvest. Dutton. 1921. 

Joanna Godden. Dutton. 1922. 

The End of the House of Alard. Dutton. 1923. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith is the most masculine woman novelist in 
English literature. She writes with her intellect, never with her 
emotions. Toil and sweat, and a hardihood of heart and muscle 
are her admiration. Her point of view and her choice of subjects 
are alike mannish. She is virile to the point of brutality. 

Her earliest work, “The Tramping Methodist,” is an historical 
novel of the eighteenth century, a story, autobiographical in form 
of a religious conversion. One other historical novel she has 
given us in “The Challenge of Sirius,” which reconstructs the 
period of the Civil War in America. 

“Sussex Gorse” and “Joanna Godden” are two stories of Sus- 
sex farm life, companion full-length portraits of a man and of a 
woman. The love of place is a strong motive in all of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s novels. She portrays attachment to a certain local- 
ity as a love more devoted, tragic, and more controlling than a 
love of animate beings. 
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MACAULAY, ROSE. 


Potterism. Boni. 1920. 

Dangerous Ages. Boni. 1921. 

The Mystery at Geneva. Boni. 1923. 
Told By An Idiot. Boni. 1923. 


Rose Macaulay is known to America only by her later work in 
which she reveals herself as a satirist. She has, however, writ- 
ten nine earlier novels which are unpublished here and only two 
of these are in satirical vein. “Potterism” added a new word to 
the English language. ‘‘Potterism” is a mental disease. It is 
spiritual humbug and cant. 

“Dangerous Ages” is a story of three generations in a family, 
each having its own particular problem. The conclusion is that 
there is no “dangerous age,” all ages are alike dangerous. “The 
Mystery at Geneva” is a mystery story of an imaginary League 
of Nations. 

Rose Macaulay is epigrammatic to a fault. Her style is abrupt 
and compressed, and her aim is always cleverness. 


SIDGWICK, ETHEL. 1877— 


Promise. 1910. Small. 

Le Gentleman. 1911. Small. 
Herself. Small. 1912. 
Succession. Small. 1913. 
A Lady of Leisure. Small. 1914. 
Duke Jones. Small. 1914. 
Accolade. Small. 1915. 
Hatchways. Small. 1916. 
Jamesie. Small. 1918. 
Madam. Small. 1921. 
Restoration. Small. 1923. 


Ethel Sidgwick’s first novel is the story of a musical genius. As 
a masterly study of the artistic temperament it is to be compared 
with “The Divine Fire” of May Sinclair. Its sequel, “Succession,” 
appeared three years later. 

The next four novels, “A Lady of Leisure,” “Duke Jones,” 
“Accolade,” and ‘“Hatchways,” all deal with one family, a different 
member of the family being in turn the leading character of each 
book. This intricate interweaving of her characters and the trac- 
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ing of the different effects of the same heredity and environment 
on the various members of the family make the novels at times 
seem very much involved. Nor is the sequence chronological. 
The heroine of the first book goes on her honeymoon in “Duke 
Jones” and then reappears as a child again in “Hatchways.” 

Ethel Sidgwick’s writing recalls the method of Henry James. 
She unravels the thoughts of her characters in complex and labor- 
ious detail. She is never outspoken, she hints. Her meaning 
has always fine shades and her thought has many twists. 


RICHARDSON, DOROTHY. 


Pointed Roofs. Knopf. 1916. 
Backwater. Knopf. 1917. 
Honeycomb. Knopf. 1919. 
The Tunnel. Knopf. 1919. 
Interim. Knopf. 1920. 
Deadlock. Knopf. 1921. 
Revolving Lights. Knopf. 1923. 


All of Dorothy Richardson’s novels have been published in this 
country as instalments in a series known as “Pilgrimage.” They 
are the progressive story of the pilgrimage of the soul of Miriam 
Henderson. All the novels have the same heroine. 

Dorothy Richardson’s style is one of the most curious ever 
written. It has been described as the dot and dash, or telegraphic 
style of writing. Her sentences are all broken to imitate as closely 
as possible real conversation. Even her spelling is imitative of 
actual pronunciation, climut, ow-de-do, drorinroom, whattapitie, 
berrer, etc. 

It has been suggested that Dorothy Richardson may be trying 
to do in prose what the Imagists are trying to do in verse. Every 
word she writes is an inner reflection of an outer picture. 

Her influence on other contemporary writers has amounted to a 
widespread contagion. There has rarely been a style so much 
imitated. The Richardson blight has injured some of the best 
fiction writers of the time. 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN). 
The Voyage Out. Doran. 1920. 
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Night and Day. Doran. 1920. 
Monday or Tuesday. (Short Stories.) Harcourt. 1921. 
Jacob’s Room. Harcourt. 1923. 


Mrs. Woolf is the youngest daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen who 
edited the “Dictionary of National Biography.” She has lived in 
an atmosphere of writing all her life, and has made novelists and 
journalists the heroes of her books. Besides being the novelist of 
professional authors, she has also been called the novelist of 
falling in love. Her books are concerned with courtship and with 
the unmarried’s idea of marriage. 

Her first two novels are love stories, the first ending tragically 
and the second happily. “Monday or Tuesday” is a collection of 
her short stories; and “Jacob’s Room,” a most unusual piece of 
work. It is a war novel in which the entire career of the hero, 
a lovable English boy, is shown from his early youth to his death 
on the battlefield, by means of objects in his room. Jacob is 
never referred to directly. He is revealed entirely by his room. 


DELAFIELD, E. M. 


Zella Sees Herself. Knopf. 1917. 

The War-Workers. Knopf. 1918. 

The Pelicans. Knopf. 1919. 
Consequences. Knopf. 1919. 

Tension. Macmillan. 1920. 

The Heel of Achilles. Macmillan. 1921. 
Humbug. Macmillan. 1922. 

A Reversion to Type. Macmillan. 1923, 


E. M. Delafield is the pen name for Elizabeth Monica De La 
Pasture. She is the daughter of the prolific popular novelist, 
Mrs. De La Pasture, and not wishing to take advantage of her 
mother’s well-known name, she disguised the “Pasture” as “Field.” 

Her first novel is the study of egoism in a young person. In 
her later books Miss Delafield is concerned with modern educa- 
tion and the relation of parents and children. These are all very 
usual novels. They have good plots, a fair amount of humor, 
and there is more dialogue than narrative. There is little analysis 
or psychology of the modern variety. The author is nothing of an 
innovator or an original thinker. 
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MANSFIELD, KATHERINE. 1890-1923. 


Bliss, and Other Stories. Knopf. 1921. 
The Garden Party and Other Stories. Knopf. 1922. 
The Doves’ Nest and Other Stories. Knopf. 1923. 


Katherine Mansfield was born in New Zealand and many things 
peculiar to her native country are referred to in her short stories. 
She died at the early age of thirty-three, leaving only three volumes 
of short stories. Her part in the renaissance of the short story in 
England has been greater than that of any of her contemporaries. 
The Femina Vie Heureuse prize for the best English novel of the 
year was awarded to “Bliss” in 1921 and again to “The Garden 
Party” in 1922. 

Katherine Mansfield was the wife of John Middleton Murry, 
editor of The Nation and Athenaeum. The reviews of fiction 
which appeared over the signature of “K. M.” in her husband’s 
paper attracted wide attention. These critical writings are to be 
collected and given the permanent form which they deserve. 


Questions 


1. What famous translation did Mrs. Humphry Ward make? 

2. Name several religious novels like “Robert Elsmere.” 

3. What is the real name of Lucas Malet, Ralph Iron, Elinor Mordaunt, E. 

M. Delafield? 

4. Mention a novel by a woman dealing with life in South Africa, in India. 
5. What woman novelist writes tales of horror? 

6. Who wrote “Sir Richard Calmady”? “Red Pottage’? 

7. Who is the author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden”? 

8. Name several novels of which the hero is a musician. 

9. What novel by a woman portrays Nietzsche? Ernest Dowson? 

10. Name two metaphysical works by May Sinclair. 
11. Whose biography did May Sinclair write? 

12. What two English women novelists are American born? 

13. What woman novelist was once a professional actress? 

14. What historical novels has Sheila Kaye-Smith written? 

15. What critical work has Sheila Kaye-Smith written? 

16. What four books by Ethel Sidgwick deal with the same family? 

17. Describe Dorothy Richardson’s style. 

18. What books were awarded the Vie Heureuse Prize in 1921, and in 1922? 
19. Name a novel by a woman dealing with education. 

20. What is unusual in such books as “Jacob’s Room”? ‘“Potterism’? 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AMERICAN FICTION—OLDER WRITERS 


In a survey of American fiction, from its beginning to the 
present day, there are two characteristics which are especially 
striking. The first is that the novel and the short story are in- 
separable. There is hardly one of the older novelists who was 
not also a short story writer. 

The short story is recognized as the most characteristic pro- 
duct of our national literature. It began as the tale—a shorter, 
simpler form of story, founded upon incident rather than upon 
characterization. The tale is closer to romance, and more likely 
to be lacking in reality. Irving wrote legendary tales; Haw- 
thorne, wonder tales; and Poe, tales of terror. Not until the time 
of Cable, Allen and Page do we reach its more highly developed 
form, the short story. 

The second characteristic to be observed in a review of Ameri- 
ican fiction is the great number of writers who are remembered 
for one book only. Single volume novelists are so plentiful in our 
literature as to constitute a class by themselves. 

As examples of this one-book authorship we might name: “The 
Man Without a Country” by Hale; “Ramona” by Helen Hunt 
Jackson; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by Mrs. Stowe; “Ben Hur” by 
Wallace; “Anne” by Constance Fenimore Woolson; “The Bread- 
Winners” by Hay; “Looking Backward” by Bellamy. Other 
novels by the same writers are either neglected or forgotten. 
American fiction numbers a host of such works, whose authors 
rank as novelists by virtue of one especially well-known book. 


IRVING, WASHINGTON. 1783-1859. 


Complete works. 

New Knickerbocker edition. 40 vols., Putnam. (Principal titles 
are in two or more volumes each. Some volumes now out of 
print). 
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New Stuyvesant edition. 20 vols. Putnam. 

The principal works are: 

A Knickerbocker History of New York. 1809. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon. 1819. 

Bracebridge Hall. 1822. 

Tales of a Traveler. 1824. 

Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 1828. 

The Conquest of Granada. 1829. 

The Alhambra. 1832. 

Astoria. 1836. 

Mahomet and His Successors. 1849. 

The Life of George Washington. 1855-1859. 

New Handy Volume edition (Selected titles), 12 vols., Putnam. 

Selected Works. 8 vols., Burt. 

Selected Works. Ariel edition, 12 vols., Putnam. 

The Sketch Book—The Conquest of Granada—The Life of Ma- 
homet. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Also separate volumes in many editions. 


Irving is the earliest American man of letters whose works are 
still being read. He was the first American author to win recog- 
nition abroad. Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D. C. L., 
and the Royal Society of Literature awarded him a medal. 

His works are diverse in form. They consist of essays, 
biographies, histories, short stories and sketches. His imaginative 
works are cast in the form of short stories. Irving may be said 
to have discovered the short story and to have introduced a form 
which has become the most characteristic product of American 
literature. 

Irving’s first work, “A History of New York from the Beginning 
of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty,” by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, was in part serious, in part humorous. It was 
begun as a burlesque of a current work of ridiculous solemnity, 
“A Picture of New York” by Dr. Samuel Mitchell. The appearance 
of the Knickerbocker History was heralded by one of the best 
book advertising campaigns on record. Notices were sent to the 
newspapers of the disappearance of Diedrich Knickerbocker, a 
small elderly gentleman, dressed in an old black coat and cocked 
hat, who had left the Independent Columbian Hotel without paying 
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his bill. City officials were said to be on the point of offering a 
reward for the discovery of the missing man. It was stated that 
a very curious kind of written book, left behind in his room, 
would be printed and sold to pay the landlord for his board and 
lodging. This was the book which won for its author the title of 
“the Dutch Herodotus.” 

Irving’s short stories consist of three volumes: “The Sketch- 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon” containing his masterpieces, “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”; “Bracebridge Hall, 
or The Humorists, A Medley” containing the famous “Dolph Hey- 
liger” and “The Stout Gentlemen”; and “Tales of a Traveller,” 
containing “The Money Diggers,” and “Kidd, the Pirate,’ stories 
of action and adventure rather than of humor. 

Irving was for two years attaché of our legation in Spain, and 
later served as our Minister to Spain. His interest in Spanish 
history inspired four of his greatest works: “The Life and 
Voyages of Columbus,” and its sequel, “The Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the Companions of Columbus”; “A Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada”; and “The Alhambra.” 

His treatment of American history was far less sympathetic than 
his treatment of Spanish history. “Astoria” and “The Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville,” both dealing with exploration be- 
yond the Mississippi, are his least interesting works. 

As a biographer, he won but little distinction. He wrote a life 
of Goldsmith, of Mahomet and his successors, and of George 
Washington, for whom he had been named. His five-volumed life 
of Washington is described as “the task-work of his declining 
years. It is rather a history of the United States during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. There are entertaining anecdotes 
in it, vivid descriptions of battles, and sturdy American feeling. 
But of Washington himself there is only a pale shadow.” 

Charles Dudley Warner in his “Life of Irving” states that while 
Irving was at the height of his popularity his books had very 
little sale. From 1842 to 1848. they were out of print, with the 
exception of some stray copies of a cheap edition. It was at this 
time that a young New York publisher ventured to put forth a new 
edition which was to rescue Irving from oblivion. This young 
publisher, George P. Putnam, founded the house which still pub- 
lishes the best editions of Irving’s complete works. 
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COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE. 1789-1851. 


Complete Works. Household edition, 29 vols., Houghton. 
Complete Works. Mohawk edition, 33 vols., Putnam. 
Complete Works. Cabinet edition, 32 vols., Page. 


The list of novels is: 


Precaution. 1820. 

The Spy. 1821. 

The Pioneer. 1823. 

The Pilot. 1823. 

Lionel Lincoln. 1825. 
The Last of the Mohicans. 1826. 
The Prairie. 1827. 

Red Rover. 1828. 

Wept of Wish-ton-Wish. 1829. 
The Water-Witch. 1831. 
The Bravo. 1831. 

The Heidenmauer. 1832. 
The Headsman. 1833. 

The Monikins. 1835. 
Homeward Bound. 1838. 
Home as Found. 1838. 
The Pathfinder. 1840. 
Mercedes of Castille. 1840. 
The Deerslayer. 1841. 
The Two Admirals. 1842. 
Wing and Wing. 1842. 
Wyandotte. 1843. 

Ned Myers. 1843. 

Afloat and Ashore. 1844, 
Miles Wallingford. 1844. 
Satanstoe. 1845. 

The Chainbearer. 1845. 
The Redskins. 1846. 

The Crater. 1847. 

Jack Tier. 1848. 

The Oak Openings. 1848. 
The Sea-Lions. 1849. 

The Ways of the Hour. 1850. 
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‘Leather-Stocking Tales: 

The Deerslayer—The Pathfinder—The Last of the Mohicans— 
The Pioneers—The Prairie. 5 vols., Burt; Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Houghton; Putnam. 

Sea Tales. 5 vols., Burt. 

The Last of the Mohicans. Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. 


Also separate volumes of the works in many editions. 


Cooper is the novelist par excellence of the American Indian and 
backwoodsmen and of the sea. He wrote over thirty novels of 
which the most famous and enduring are the Leather-Stocking 
series, the sea tales, and “The Spy.” 

“The Spy,” a story of the American Revolution, was the first 
American novel to win popularity in foreign countries. Cooper 
was obliged to publish it first at his own expense, as no American 
publisher would accept it. 

The Leather-Stocking tales are a series of five stories grouped 
around the career of the great Leather-Stocking. Cooper wrote 
the series backwards, as it were, beginning with the old age and 
death of his hero, and later returning to Leather-Stocking’s 
earlier life. 

Cooper may be said to have originated the sea tale in literature. 
Although Smollet’s “Roderick Random” and “Peregrine Pickle” 
are known as the first sea tales, they are stories of sailors rather 
than of ships and the sea. Cooper had served for four years as 
a midshipman in the United States Navy, and his knowledge of 
the sea was that of a professional seaman. 

The best of these sea tales are: “The Pilot,’ “The Red Rover,” 
“The Two Admirals,” “The Water Witch,” and “Wing and Wing.” 
The first of these, “The Pilot,” was inspired by “The Pirate” by 
Sir Walter Scott. Cooper regarded Scott’s novel with contempt, 
as being the work of a man with no true knowledge of the sea, 
and he wrote “The Pilot” as a challenge to Scott’s seasmanship. 

Among Cooper’s minor novels is the series known as the “Anti- 
Rent novels,” or the “Littlepage manuscripts.” This series con- 
sists of ‘“Satanstoe,” “The Chainbearer,” and “The Redskins.” 
The stories are in the form of autobiographies of the Littlepage 
family and deal with the anti-rent agitations against proprietors 
of large estates in New York. 

In “The Crater” Cooper added another Utopia to the world’s 
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literature, and in “The Ways of the Hour” he attacked trial by 
jury. Three of his novels are European in their background and 
assail monarchical forms of government; “The Bravo,” “The 
Heidenmauer,” and “The Headsman.” 

Cooper was, during his lifetime, the most disliked and unpopular 
man of letters America has ever had. His public controversies 
and libel suits were life-long. The two books which gained him 
the greatest enmity were “Homeward Bound” and “Home as 
Found,” both violent attacks on his country and countrymen. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 1804-1864. 


Complete Works. Greylock edition, 22 vols., Little Classic edi- 
tion, 22 vols., New Wayside edition, 13 vols., Riverside edition, 
13 vols., Houghton. 

The principal works are: 

Twice-Told Tales. 1842. 

Mosses From an Old Manse. 1846. 

The Scarlet Letter. 1850. 

The House of the Seven Gables. 1851. 

The Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. 1852. 

Tanglewood Tales. 1853. 

The Marble Faun. 1860. 


Works. 5 vols., 9 vols., Burt. 

Works. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The House of Seven Gables—The Marble Faun—The Scarlet 
Letter—Twice-Told Tales—The Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales—The Blithedale Romance. 

Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Illus. by H. Granville 
Fell. Dutton. 

Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Illus. by Parrish. Duf- 
field. 

Also separate volumes of the works may be obtained in many 
editions. (See also p. 597) 


Hawthorne is regarded by many as the greatest literary artist 
America has ever produced. He was a writer of romances and 
short stories. None of his books can properly be called novels. 
The distinction between the novel and the romance lies in the de- 
gree of reality which the one possesses over the other. The novel 
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is a work of imagination, dealing with the probable and the pos- 
sible; the romance, a work of fancy, concerning itself with the im- 
probable and the impossible. Hawthorne was a master of the 
vague and the mystical. His books are all allegories. W. C. 
Brownell says: “He was, in fact, allegory-mad. Allegory was his 
obsession. . . . His subject is always something other than its 
substance. Everything means something else.” 

His output was comparatively slender. The romances number 
eight, of which three are unfinished. “Fanshawe,” his first book, 
deals with his life in college. His masterpiece “The Scarlet Let- 
ter” was his next long work. “The House of the Seven Gables” 
has heredity for its theme. “The Blithedale Romance” is based on 
his Brook Farm experience. “The Marble Faun” is a mystical 
story, in an Italian setting, of a creature, half human, half faun, 
who commits a murder and by paying the penalty of his sin ulti- 
mately gains a soul,—an allegory of the good to be wrought out 
of wrong. 

The last three stories Hawthorne wrote are unfinished, and all 
deal with the same theme,—the search for earthly immortality. 
They are “Septimus Felton; or The Elixir of Life,” ‘The Dol- 
liver Romance,” and “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.” 

“The Scarlet Letter” has been called by W. C. Brownell, in 
“American Prose Masters” (Scribner), “the New England Faust, 
the Puritan Faust.” It is not a story of adultery . . . essentially, 
the book is a story of concealment. Its psychology is that of the 
concealment of sin amid circumstances that make a sin of con- 
cealment itself.” 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 1809-1894. 


Complete works. Riverside edition, 14 vols., Houghton. 
Containing the three books of fiction. 


Elsie Venner. 1861. 

The Guardian Angel. 1867. 

A Mortal Antipathy. 1885. 

(See also pp. 170, 278) 

Holmes has a place in literature among the poets, among the es- 
sayists, and among the novelists. His three novels are the work 
of a practitioner of medicine. “Medicated” novels Holmes him- 
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self called them, because they deal with “cases” of medical interest. 
They are all studies of that “mysterious borderland which lies 
between physiology and psychology.” 

“Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny” is one of the earliest 
of “problem” novels. “The Guardian Angel” is another novel 
dealing with heredity, being a story of inherited Indian blood. 
It is more humorous than tragic. “A Mortal Antipathy” was writ- 
ten eighteen years later and shows Holmes’ power in its decline. 
It is the story of an arch-misogynist whose antipathy to woman- 
kind arose from a shock received in childhood. 


POE, EDGAR ALLAN. 1811-1849. 


The volumes during his lifetime were: 


Tamerlane and Other Poems. 1827. 

Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. 1838. 

Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 1840. 

The Prose Romances (The Murders in the Rue Morgue). 1843. 
Tales. 1845. 

The Raven and Other Poems. 1845. 


Centenary edition. 8 vols., Lippincott. 

New Century Library, 3 vols., Nelson. 

Sterling edition, 6 vols., Cabinet edition, 6 vols., Page. 

Knickerbocker edition, 10 vols., Putnam. 

Pocket edition, 10 vols., Scribner. 

Library edition, 10 vols., (Stedman-Woodberry.) Scribner. 

Tales. Handy Volume edition, 5 vols., With Poems, 6 vols., 
Putnam. 

Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Brentano. 

Also the Poems and the Tales may be obtained in numerous 
other one-volume editions. 

The Gold Bug. Burt; Crowell; Houghton. 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. Burt. 

(See also p. 169) 


Poe’s “Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque” number sixty- 
eight. The Stedman-Woodberry edition is the best text. Mr. 
Brownell has said: “This piece of editing is one of the most distin- 
guished examples of the art and a monument in which American 
letters has excellent reason for taking a genuine satisfaction.” 
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The classification of the tales in this edition is an excellent guide 
to their nature. There are seven divisions: 

“Tales of Ratiocination” rank highest. They contain Poe’s 
masterpiece, “The Gold Bug,” which in English editions always 
goes by the more polite title of “The Golden Beetle.” “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,” “The Purloined Letter,” and ‘Marie 
Roget” are tales of ratiocination which earned for Poe the title 
of the “inventor of the detective story.” 

“Romances of Death” contain “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” “Ligeia,” and two stories about living burial, “The Cask 
of Amontillado” and “Premature Burial.” 

“Old World Romances” include a story of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, “The Pit and the Pendulum,” “The Masque of the Red 
Death,” and others. 

“Tales of Conscience” covers such stories as “The MS. Found in 
a Bottle,” ‘Hans Pfaal,” “The Black Cat,” and “William Wilson,” 
a story of remorse, which Brownell regards as Poe’s one spiritual 
tale. 

“Tales of Adventure and Exploration” contain Poe’s longest 
story, “The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” and “Julius 
Rodman.” 

“Tales of Illusion” are represented by such stories as “The Ob- 
long Box.” 

“Extravaganzas and Caprices” are made up of his more fantastic 
pieces. 

Poe’s Tales are thought to have exerted more influence on for- 
eign authors than any other work of American literature. They 
have been translated into many languages, and have given in- 
spiration to such writers as Jules Verne, Charles Baudelaire, 
Gaboriau, and Stevenson. They are essentially tales of terror, 
devoid of humor and characterization. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. 1819-1891. 
Typee; a Peep at Polynesian Life. 1846. Dodd; Dutton, 


Everyman’s; Harcourt; Heath. 

Omoo; a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. 1847. 
Dutton, Everyman’s; Page. 

Moby Dick; or The White Whale. 1851. Dodd; Dutton, Every- 
man’s; Oxford; Page. 
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- White Jacket, or the World In a Man of War. 1850. Page. 
John Marr, and Other Poems. 1888. Princeton. 
The Apple-Tree Table and Other Sketches. Princeton. 1922. 


A recent revival of interest in Herman Melville has brought 
his works back into print again. Melville is a master of the 
sea tale. He was the literary discoverer of the South Seas. 
“Typee” and “Omoo” are stories of adventure marked throughout 
by passages of very beautiful prose. His masterpiece, “Moby 
Dick,” is an exciting and informing tale about Mocha Dick, a real 
whale of history. It is dedicated to Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville’s friend and neighbor in the Berkshires. 

Much of the awakening of interest in Melville came through the 
publication of a new biography, “Herman Melville, Mariner and 
Mystic,” by Raymond Weaver (Doran), and by the new illustrated 
editions from Dodd Mead of “Moby Dick” and “Typee.” 

Of Melville’s other novels, “White Jacket” led to the abolishing 
of flogging in our Navy and “Mardi,” “Redburn,” and “Pierre” are 
all out of print. His shorter pieces and poems have been edited by 
Henry Chapin and published by the Princeton Press. 

Melville was a man of great peculiarities. His books are filled 
with allegory and moralistic monologues. His frequent attacks 
upon missionaries lost his books much popularity in his day. 


HOLLAND, JOSIAH GILBERT. 1819-1881. 


Complete Works. 16 vols. Scribner. 
His principal novels are: 

The Bay Path. 1857. 

Miss Gilbert’s Career. 1860. 

Arthur Bonnicastle. 1873. 
Sevenoaks. 1875. 

Nicholas Minturn. 1877. 


Dr. Holland, a physician, was Associate Editor of the Spring- 
field Republican, a paper which came to be read all over the 
United States for the sake of his contributions. In 1870 he helped 
to found Scribner’s Monthly Magazine (afterwards known as The 
Century), and for eleven years acted as its editor. He achieved 
his fame largely through his moralistic, “uplift” writings, “Timothy 
Titcomb’s Letters,” “Gold Foil,” and “Plain Talks on Familiar 
Subjects.” 
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“The Bay Path,” an historical tale of colonial days in Connecticut, 
was followed by more ambitious novels. To the modern genera- 
tion there is a certain “Sunday School quality” about Holland’s 
works that makes us marvel that he was regarded at one time as 
the most popular writer in America. 


WALLACE, GENERAL LEW. 1827-1905. 


The Fair God. Houghton. 1873. 

Ben-Hur. Harper. 1880. Grosset. 

The Prince of India. 1893. Harper. 

General Wallace was a soldier in the Mexican and in the Civil 
War. He began his first novel, “The Fair God,” a tale of Cortez 
and the conquest of Mexico, at eighteen years of age. By most 
critics it is thought to be a better written tale than any of his 
others. 

“Ben-Hur, a Tale of the Christ,” has been called “the only Ameri- 
can novel which can be compared with Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a 
true folk possession.” It was inspired by a conversation with 
the great sceptic Colonel Ingersoll. As a correct picture of the 
geography and civilization of Palestine at the time of Christ, it 
has no rival except “The Brook Kerith” by George Moore. 

While he was Ambassador to Turkey, Wallace wrote his last 
novel, “The Prince of India,” with the old character of the Wander- 
ing Jew as the hero. 

Certain parts of “Ben-Hur” which are especially famous are pub- 
lished separately, “The Chariot Race,” and “The First Christmas,” 
Harper. 


MITCHELL, DR. SILAS WEIR. 1829-1914. 


His principal works are: 

Hepzibah Guinness. Century. 1880. 

Far in the Forest. Century. 1898. 

Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker. Century. 1898. 
The Adventures of Frangois. Century. 1898. 

Dr. North and His Friends. Century. 1900. 

Constance Trescott. Century. 1905. 

The Red City. Century. 1908. 

Westways. Century. 1913. 
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Dr. Mitchell was a surgeon in our Civil War and afterwards 
made a name for himself of international repute in the medical 
profession. He was over fifty years of age when he wrote his 
first novel. Like Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, he wrote “medi- 
cated” novels, pathological studies, such as “Roland Blake,” 
“Constance Trescott,” “Dr. North and his Friends.” 

Dr. Mitchell’s greatest works are his historical romances, “Hugh 
Wynne,” “The Red City,” and “Far in the Forest,” stories of 
revolutionary days, and “Westways,” a story of the Civil War. 
“The Adventures of Francois” his favorite work is a romance of 
the French Revolution. 

Dr. Mitchell is closely associated with Philadelphia. He was 
not only a Philadelphia novelist but also a novelist of old Phila- 
delphia. The place had a large part in his work. He wrote of 
his home city with intimate knowledge of its history and its social 
traditions. 


STOCKTON, FRANK RICHARD. 1834-1902. 


Shenandoah Subscription edition. Scribner. 

His principal books are: 

Rudder Grange. Scribner. 1879. 

A Jolly Fellowship. Scribner. 1880. 

The Floating Prince. Scribner. 1881. 

The Lady, or the Tiger? Scribner. 1884. 

The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. Century. 
1886. 

The Late Mrs. Null. Scribner. 1886. 

The Hundredth Man. Century. 1887. 

The Bee Man of Orne. Scribner. 1887. 

The Squirrel Inn. Century. 1891. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. Scribner. 1895. 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast. Macmillan. 1898. 


Stockton’s first eight books were largely juveniles. With “The 
Lady or the Tiger?” he began writing what Professor Pattee has 
well called “grown-up juveniles.” All of Stockton’s stories are 
impossible and whimsical. His world is an unreal, paradoxical 
world. He is read today chiefly for his distinguished style. His 
manner has outlasted his matter. 


We still find “A Jolly Fellowship” and “The Casting Away of 
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Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” on the required reading lists of 
our schools and colleges. “Rudder Grange” still remains one of 
the most humorous books in our literature. “The Lady or the 
Tiger?” won an instant fame. It was a literary sensation like 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The Jumping Frog.” A modern 
generation regards it as hardly a rival to these immortal short 
stories. 

The work of Stockton’s which is most alive at the present day 
among adults is probably “The Late Mrs. Null,” while “Bucca- 
neers and Pirates of our Coast” is an historical work which our 
Boy Scouts will never let die. 


TWAIN, MARK. (Samuel Langhorne Clemens). 1835-1910. 


Complete Works. Harper. 

Original Illustrated Editions. 5 vols. 

Uniform Trade Edition. 22 vols. 

Limp-Leather Edition. 26 vols. 

Special Editions. 17 vols. 

Complete Works. Definitive edition. 35 vols. Gabriel Wells. 

An edition limited to 1024 sets, each containing an autograph 
of Mark Twain’s and an introductory essay by such writers as 
E. V. Lucas, Arnold Bennett, Booth Tarkington, G. K. Chesterton, 
William Allen White, Stephen Leacock, William Dean Howells 
and others. 

The volumes of fiction are: 


The Golden Age. 1874. 

Sketches, Old and New. 1875. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 1876. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 1882. 

Huckleberry Finn. 1885. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 1889. 
The American Claimant and other Stories. 1892. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. 1894. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. 1894. 

The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg. 1900. 
The $30,000 Bequest and other Stories. 1906. 
The Mysterious Stranger and other Stories. 1920. 
(See also pp. 303, 610) 


Mark Twain is coming more and more to be regarded as a se- 
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rious writer and not merely as a fun maker. The philosopher is 
taking place above the humorist. During his lifetime he had to 
publish a book anonymously in order to have it taken seriously. 

Mark Twain is the most widely known and the best loved writer 
that America has ever had. His works might be divided into his 
fiction, his travel books, and his argumentative writings. 

His greatest creative contributions to literature are the characters 
of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Pudd’nhead Wilson. “Tom 
Sawyer” with its deteriorating sequels, “Tom Sawyer Abroad” and 
“Tom Sawyer Detective,” has not the artistic merits of “Huckleberry 
Finn,” a far better written book. ‘“Pudd’nhead Wilson” takes de- 
cidedly third place after these two. 

Of his travel books, “Roughing It,” and “Life on the Missis- 
sippi,’ are valuable pictures of western life in pioneer days. 
“Innocents Abroad” and “A Tramp Abroad” are his impressions 
and opinions of Europe, and the actual records of his travels 
there. “The Connecticut Yankee,” probably his most widely offend- 
ing book, in that it burlesqued the revered “Morte d’Arthur,” is a 
travel book that belongs also among his works of protest as it 
is a denunciation of monarchical government. 

Mark Twain was ever a reformer and protestor. His argu- 
mentative works include “Christian Science,” “In Defence of 
Harriet Shelley,” “Is Shakespeare Dead?” “What is Man?” and 
“The Mysterious Stranger.” 

The distilled wisdom of Mark Twain, the humorist, the novelist, 
and the philosopher, is to be found in a valuable compilation of 
selections from his works called “Moments with Mark Twain” 
by his great biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine. (Harper.) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN. 1837-1920. 


Works. 47 vols. Harper. 

Works. 30 vols. Houghton. 

Among his best known books of fiction are: 
Their Wedding Journey. 1871. 

A Chance Acquaintance. 1873. 

A Foregone Conclusion. 1875. 

The Lady of the Aroostook. 1879. 

A Modern Instance. 1882. 
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The Rise of Silas Lapham. 1884. 
April Hopes. 1888. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. 1889. 
The Quality of Mercy. 1892. 

The World of Chance. 1890. 

The Coast of Bohemia. 1893. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 1897. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. 1899. 
The Kentons. 1902. 

The Leatherwood God. 1816. 

The Vacation of the Kelwyns. 1920. 
Mrs. Farrell. 1921. 

(See also pp. 303, 317, 604) 


Howells is the most prolific writer America has ever had. He 
wrote in all eighty books, consisting of travel, novels, criticism, 
memoirs, poetry and drama. 

His travel books came first in point of time. A campaign life 
of Lincoln gained Howells the post of United States Consul at 
Venice, where his four years’ stay resulted in his books, “Venetian 
Life” and “Italian Journeys.” Later European journeys were re- 
corded in “Tuscan Cities,” “Familiar Spanish Travels,” “Seven 
English Cities,” and “The Seen and the Unseen at Stratford-on- 
Avon.” 

Howell’s earliest novels were “Their Wedding Journey” and “A 
Chance Acquaintance,” novels of travel in America. Eighteen 
years later he wrote a sequel to “Their Wedding Journey” in “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes.” 

“The Lady of the Aroostook” and “A Modern Instance” were 
the notable forerunners that led to Howells’ masterpiece, “The 
Rise of Silas Lapham.” In these novels Howells gave us a 
transcript of real life, putting the plain man into fiction, and writ- 
ing only of commonplace daily living. 

His later novels, inferior to his earlier, are “Indian Summer,’ 
“The Minister’s Charge,” “Annie Kilburn,” “The Quality of 
Mercy,” “The Kentons,” and the posthumous “Leatherwood God.” 

His political opinions are reflected in two Utopias which he 
wrote, “A Traveler from Altruria,” and its sequel, “Through the 
Eye of a Needle.” His religious rearing in the Swedenborgian 
faith gave expression to the mystical novels, “The Undiscovered 
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Country,” “The Shadow of a Dream,” “Questionable Shapes,” 
“Between the Dark and the Daylight.” 

Howells’ memoirs are among his most delightful volumes. They 
began with “A Boy’s Town,” an autobiographical fragment, and 
continued in “My Literary Passions,” “Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintances,” “My Mark Twain,” and “Years of My Youth,” 
written when he was eighty. 

To criticism Howells contributed constantly in Harper’s “Easy 
Chair” and “The Editor’s Study.” His three outstanding works 
of criticism are, “Criticism and Fiction” (1891), “Heroines of 
Fiction,” (1901), and “Literature and Life” Harper, (1902). 

Howells’ dramatic works consist of five volumes, all farces. He 
was very successful with the lighter comedy of sparkling dialogue, 
suitable for amateur performance. 

“The Flight of Pony Baker” is Howells’ one juvenile. 


SMITH, F. (Francis) HOPKINSON. 1835-1915. 


Beacon Subscription edition. 23 vols. Scribner. 
His fiction list is: 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville. Houghton. 1891. 
A Gentleman Vagabond. Houghton. 1895. 
Tom Grogan. Houghton. 1896. 

Caleb West, Master Diver. Houghton. 1898. 
The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. Scribner. 1902. 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas. Scribner. 1903. 
The Wood Fire in No. 3. Scribner. 1905. 
The Tides of Barnegat. Scribner. 1906. 

Peter. Scribner. 1908. 

Kennedy Square. Scribner. 1911. 

The Arm Chair at the Inn. Scribner. 1912. 
Felix O’Day. Scribner. 1915. 

Enoch Crane. Scribner. 1916. 


Hopkinson Smith’s versatile talent made of him an author, an 
artist, and an engineer. He was a lighthouse architect and con- 
structed the Race Rock lighthouse off New London, built the sea 
wall around Governor’s Island, and laid the foundation for 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 

His books reflect much of his work as an artist and as an 
architect. “Caleb West” and “Tom Grogan” both deal with light- 
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house building. His journeys abroad in search of picturesque scenes 
to paint gave us such books as “A White Umbrella in Mexico” and 
“In Gondola Days.” Hopkinson Smith was the Artist Laureate of 
Venice. He made its canals and gondolas familiar to us in his 
paintings and in his writings. 

Smith’s novels are usually written around a single hero. “Colonel 
Carter,” his best work, is a character study of one man. Smith 
is one of our most cosmopolitan authors. The wide range of his 
backgrounds shows him to have been at home everywhere. 

His posthumous novel, “Enoch Crane,” was completed by his son. 


HARTE, (FRANCIS) BRET. 1839-1902. 


Complete Works. 20 vols., and 10 vols. Houghton. 
Selected Works. 7 vols. Houghton. 
Among his best known volumes are: 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 1868. 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 1869. 
Tales of the Argonauts. 1875. 
Thankful Blossoms. 1877. 

The Story of a Mine. 1878. 

In the Carquinez Woods. 1884. 
Cressy. 1889. 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 1892. 
In the Hollow of the Hills. 1895. 
Three Partners. 1897. 

Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. 1899. 
Under the Redwoods. 1901. 


Bret Harte is remembered today for just three of his many 
compositions: his poem, “Plain Language from Truthful James,” 
better known as “The Heathen Chinee,” and his two short stories, 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 

Although he was born in the East and spent most of his life 
here and in Europe, his seventeen years of residence in California 
have associated him most closely with that state. He is always 
counted as a Western writer and the scenes of all his successful 
stories are laid in the West. But as a matter of fact Bret Harte 
hated the West and always wrote of it as an outsider. 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” is usually regarded as the greatest 
short story in American literature. So enthusiastically did the 
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public receive it, that Harte was paid $10,000 to come East to 
write for the Atlantic Monthly. He failed ever to repeat his first 
successes. 

Harte was the father of the modern short story in America, the 
form that demands a new and unfamiliar background and a 
quick and unexpected turn to the plot. 

Harte’s “Condensed Novels,” a series of clever parodies in prose, 
is an immortal work of humor that like Max Beerbohm’s “Christ- 
mas Garland” (Dutton) lives today as valuable literary criticism. 


JAMES, HENRY. 1843-1916. 


Among his principal novels are: _ 

Roderick Hudson. Houghton. 1876. 

The American. Houghton. 1877. 

Daisy Miller. Harper. 1879. 

The Europeans. Houghton. 1879. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 2 vols. Houghton. 1881. 
The Princess Casamassima. Macmillan. 1886. 0. p. 
The Spoils of Poynton. Houghton. 1897. 

The Awkward Age. Harper. 1899. 

The Sacred Fount. Scribner. 1901. 

The Golden Bowl. 2 vols. Scribner. 1904. 

(See also pp. 314, 605) 


Henry James, son of Henry James lecturer and writer on reli- 
gious subjects, was brother of William James, the great psychol- 
ogist and philosopher. His education, begun in America, was 
finished abroad, and he spent most of his ii in England and on 
the continent. He produced 50 books, novels, travel, and criticism. 
His subtle analytical development of character and the distinction — 
of his style and methods have given his writings a wide influence 
on the authors of his time. By interpreting Europeans to America 
and Americans to Europe, he performed a notable international 
service. 


CABLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 1844— 


His principal books are: 

Old Creole Days. Scribner. 1879. 
The Grandissimes. Scribner. 1880. 
Madame Delphine. Scribner. 1881. 
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Dr. Sevier. Scribner. 1883. 

Bonaventure. Scribner. 1888. 

John March, Southerner. Scribner. 1894. 

The Cavalier. Scribner. 1901. 

Gideon’s Band. Scribner. 1914. 

Lovers of Louisiana. Scribner. 1918. 

Cable is the short story historian of the nineteenth century 
Creole in New Orleans. His first book, “Old Creole Days,” a 
collection of seven short stories, and “Madame Delphine,” a 
novelette, are his greatest works. “The Grandissimes,” his one 
long romance, is a strong story but poor in construction, showing 
him incapable of sustaining the longer novel form of story-telling. 

Cable was born in the South and fought in the Confederate 
Army, but in 1884 he moved to Massachusetts and became a 
Northerner in all his interests and sympathies. His social studies, 
“The Silent South,” and “The Negro Question,” written since his 
change of residence, were much resented in the South, as was also 
his problem novel, “John March, Southerner.” 

Cable’s later writings are all marred by their ethical purpose. 
His portrayal of Creole society has frequently been censured as 
untrue. The Creoles of whom Cable writes are always quadroons. 
The term Creole, as first used, implied excellence of origin, and 
was applied only to persons descended from the French or Spanish 
settlers of Louisiana. Two later writers of Creole life, Kate 
Chopin in “Bayou Folk,” (Houghton), and Grace King in “Mon- 
sieur Motte” (Doran), have attempted to correct the impression 


made by Cable. 


ALLEN, JAMES LANE. 1849— 


His best known books are: 

Flute and Violin. Macmillan. 1891. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. Macmillan, 1895. 
Aftermath. Macmillan. 1896.’ 

The Choir Invisible. Macmillan. 1897. 

The Reign of Law. Macmillan. 1900. 

The Mettle of the Pasture. Macmillan. 1903. 
The Sword of Youth. Century. 1915. 

A Cathedral Singer. Century. 1916. 

The Kentucky Warbler. Doubleday. 1918. 
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Emblem of Fidelity. Doubleday. 1919. 

Allen began with the short story and progressed to the novel, 
his later work showing a great gain in virility. He was born in 
Kentucky and has always used his native state as a background. 
Although we should expect to find in a novelist of Kentucky 
portrayals of the negro and passages of dialect, they are entirely 
absent from Allen’s works. 

His pages are filled with description of scenery but his use of 
nature is nearly always for the purpose of finding in it an analogy 
for human life. There is a constant parallelism drawn between 
man and the plants, and between higher life and lower life. 

Allen is a painstaking craftsman. His output is small because 
he is so particular a writer. His mood is always serious and his 
stories sad. “A Kentucky Cardinal” and its sequel, “Aftermath,” 
are charming and pathetic love stories that have never waned 
in popularity. “A Cathedral Singer” and “A Kentucky Warbler” 
aimed to recapture his first enthusiastic readers. “The Choir 
Invisible,” “The Reign of Law,” and “The Mettle of the Pasture” 
are three longer, more ambitious works with profound themes. 
Allen’s engrossment with the problem of sex in these novels has 
given offence to many of his readers. 


PAGE, THOMAS NELSON. 1853-1922. 


Complete Works. 27 vols. Scribner. 

Plantation Subscription edition. 18 vols. Scribner. 

His best known works of fiction are: 

In Ole Virginia. 1887. 

Containing, “Marse Chan,” and “Meh Lady.” 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 1897. 

Red Rock. 1898. ; 

Gordon Keith. 1903. 

Bred in the Bone. Scribner. 1904. 

John Marvel, Assistant. 1909, 

Page is as closely associated with Old Virginia as James Lane 
Allen is with Kentucky. 

Page’s most artistic work is to be found in his short stories. His 
earliest volume, “In Ole Virginia,” contains his two famous dialect 
stories, “Marse Chan” and “Meh Lady,” probably his best work. 
“Two Little Confederates” (1888) is a juvenile story of the Civil 
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War, which won Page an immense reading public among children. 
He wrote for this public later “Santa Claus’ Partner” (1899) “A 
Captured Santa Claus” (1902), “The Page Story Book” (1906), 
and “Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus” (1908). 

Page has written four novels which are strong in their argu- 
ments but weak in their construction. “Red Rock,” “Gordon Keith,” 
“Bred in the Bone,” and “John Marvel, Assistant.” These are far 
inferior to his short stories. 

The social and political studies of Page are contained in: “The 
Old South,” “Social Life in Old Virginia,” “The Negro,” “The 
Southerner’s Problem,” and “The Land of the Spirit.” Page was a 
lawyer and a diplomat. He served as American Ambassador at 
Rome during the war. His Italian scholarship is evidenced in 
“Italy and the World War,” and “Dante and His Influence.” 
“Washington and Its Romance” (Doubleday) was published after 
his death. 


CRAWFORD, F. (Francis) MARION. 1854-1909. 
Complete Works. 37 vols. Macmillan. 


Among the best known volumes are: 
Mr. Isaacs, (a Tale of Modern India). 1882. 
Saracinesca Series: 
Saracinesca. 1887. 
Sant’ Ilario. 1889. 
Don Orsino. 1892. 
Corleone. 1897. 
His novels have a varied background, and on that account may 
be grouped geographically. 
Persia. 
Zoroaster. 1885. 
Arabia. 
Khaled. 1891. 
Crusades. 
Via Crucis. 1899. 
Constantinople. 
Paul Patoff. 1887. 
Arethusa. 1907. 
Germany. 


Dr. Claudius. 1883. 
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Greifenstein. 1889. 
A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 1890. 


Bohemia. 

The Witch of Prague. 1891. 
Madrid. 

In the Palace of the King. 1900. 
England. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 1886. 
‘Fair Margaret. 1905. 
Prima Donna. 1908. 

America. 
An American Politician. 1884. 
The Three Fates. 1892. 
Marion Darche. 1893. 
Katherine Lauderdale. 1894. 
The Ralstons. 1894. 


Crawford was born in Italy and spent his early life there and 
in Cambridge, Heidelberg, India, and America, finally making 
Sorrento his permanent home. His cosmopolitan life and his 
Roman Catholic faith are strongly evidenced in his books. He 
wrote fifty novels as well as one book of criticism, “The Novel, 
What It Is,”’ and one drama, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini.” Several of his 
books he rewrote in French. 

Crawford is known as the Prince of Story Tellers. His liter- 
ary creed as set forth in “The Novel, What It Is,” expressed his 
belief that a novel should be written with but one purpose, to 
amuse and to entertain. What the novelist had to tell and not 
what he had to say interested the public. Crawford’s books all 
have much to tell about life and nothing to say. 

His first book preceded Kipling’s stories of India and won an 
enormous popularity owing to its unfamiliar background and its 
treatment of theosophy. His Italian novels are his most popular, 
especially the Saracinesca series. He is above all a novelist of 
place and his books are much read by tourists. 


Questions 


1. Name some one-volume American novelists. 
2. How was the Knickerbocker History advertised in advance? 
3. What diplomatic posts did Irving fill? 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
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. What was the first sea tale in American fiction? 

. Name the titles of the Leatherstocking tales. 

. What were the Anti-Rent novels? 

. What five complete romances did Hawthorne write? 

. What three “medicated” novels did Holmes write? 

. With what magazine and with what newspaper was Holland associated? 
. Who publishes an illustrated edition of “Moby Dick”? 

. What is the title of Melville’s poems? 

. Name several novels laid in the time of Christ. 

. Who is the leading character in “The Prince of India”? 

. What novels by Dr. Mitchell are of the “Elsie Venner” type? 

. What period of history is portrayed in “Hugh Wynne”? 

. Name two juveniles by Stockton and two by Page. 

. What work of Stockton’s was most successful in his lifetime? 
. What work did Mark Twain publish anonymously? 

. What other book suggested “The Prince and the Pauper”? 

. What is the best anthology of Mark Twain? 

. Name a book by Mark Twain about 


Francis Bacon 
Mary Baker Eddy 
Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley 


. Which wrote the greater number of books, Crawford or Howells? 
. Name Howells’ first book and its sequel. 

. What is Howells’ masterpiece? 

. What Utopias did Howells write? 

. What novels by Hopkinson Smith contain lighthouse architects? 

. What other American novelist was as cosmopolitan as Smith? 

. Which is Harte’s most famous Pike County ballad? 

. Which is the greatest short story written by 


Harte? 
Cable? 
Page? 
What parody did Harte write? 
Name a book on the negro problem by 
Cable. 
Allen. 
Page. 
What drama did Crawford write in French for Bernhardt? 
What volume of Crawford’s contains his literary creed? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


AMERICAN FICTION—CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS—MEN 


AMONG contemporary writers of American fiction there are about 
two score that are to be reckoned with. 

History has proved that it is possible to be a writer of enduring 
influence without being a writer of enduring books. In the case 
of these novelists, every one is to be reckoned with for his in- 
fluence on the novel if not for his novels. 


BACHELLER, IRVING. 1859— 


Among his best known books are: 

Eben Holden. 1900. Grosset. 

Darrell of the Blessed Isles. Harper. 1903. 
Keeping Up With Lizzie. Harper. 1911. 

The Light in the Clearing. Bobbs. 1917. Grosset. 
A Man for the Ages. Bobbs. 1919. Grosset. 

In the Days of Poor Richard. Bobbs. 1922. 


Bacheller is essentially a writer of character studies. His art 
is best suited to “character parts,” as they are called on the stage. 
The humorous and the burlesque in human nature attract him most. 
With his gift for portraying homely and picturesque personalities, 
Bacheller’s choice of Lincoln and of Franklin as the heroes of his 
latest novels is a peculiarly happy one. 


KING, BASIL. 1859— 


Among his best known books are: 


The Inner Shrine. Harper. 1909. Grosset. 
The Wild Olive. Harper. 1910. Grosset. 
The Street Called Straight. Harper. 1912. Grosset. 
The Lifted Veil. Harper. 1912. Burt. 
460 
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The City of Comrades. Harper. 1919. Grosset. 
The Thread of Flame. Harper. 1920. 
The Happy Isles. Harper. 1923. 


William Benjamin Basil King is an Episcopal clergyman, 
formerly rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. He was born 
in England, educated in Canada, and became a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen. He has lived much in Europe for his health. Basil 
King had written five novels before he gained wide popularity with 
three successive novels published anonymously, “The Inner 
Shrine,” “The Wild Olive,” and “The Street Called Straight.” 

King’s novels deal with ethical problems and questions of con- 
science. They are concerned above all else with human conduct. 
The stories usually turn on some fine point of honor. 


. GARLAND, HAMLIN. 1860— 


Among his best known works are: 

Main-Travelled Roads. 1890. Harper. 

Prairie Folks. 1892. Harper. 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 1895. Harper. 

The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. Harper. 1902. 

Boy Life on the Prairie. 1907. Harper. 

The Long Trail. Harper. 1907. 

Cavanagh, Forest Ranger. Harper. 1909. 

Other Main-Travelled Roads. Harper. 1917. 

(See also p. 315) 

Garland, the son of a pioneer, is himself a literary pioneer in 
writing of the West. Edward Eggleston’s western novels, includ- 
ing “The Circuit Rider” and “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” appeared 
twenty years before Garland’s first book, and were the only other 
works of distinction dealing with the West. 

Garland’s best work is found in his three volumes of short 
stories: “Main-Travelled Roads,” six Mississippi valley stories; 
“Prairie Folks,” nine stories of life on the western Prairies; and 
“Other Main-Travelled Roads,” which came seventeen years later. 

Garland was “a rebel in his day.” His first and only book of 
essays, “Crumbling Idols,” was iconoclastic. His best-known novel, 
“Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” was at first suppressed. In “The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop” he attempted a second 
“Ramona,” a story of Indian wrongs. 
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WISTER, OWEN. 1860— 


Among his best known books are: 

Red Men and White. Harper. 1896. 

Lin McLean. Harper. 1898. Burt. 

Philosophy 4. Macmillan. 1903. 

The Virginian. Macmillan. 1904. Grosset. 

Lady Baltimore. Macmillan. 1906. 

Members of the Family. Macmillan. 1911. Grosset. 

Owen Wister is a Philadelphia writer, a grandson of Fanny 
Kemble, the actress. He is essentially a writer of short stories. 
His two long novels, “The Virginian” and “Lady Baltimore” are 
so episodic in construction that they are hardly more than chains 
of short stories strung together. Wister is usually thought of as 
a writer of western stories. Ranch life and cowboys he has painted 
with great fidelity. “The Virginian,” an epic of western life, and 
“Members of the Family,” later stories of the West, are his best 
work in this field. “Lady Baltimore,” which took its name from 
a delectable cake made in the South, is the best constructed of 
Wister’s stories. ‘Philosophy 4” is a humorous satire of college 
life, taking its title from a course in the Harvard curriculum. 
In “The Seven Ages of Washington” he wrote an_ excel- 
lent biography of Washington for older boys and girls. It aims 
to rescue the memory of Washington from former biographers 
who have made of him “a frozen image, rigid with congealed 
virtue, ungenial, unreal.” 


HENRY, O. (William Sydney Porter). 1862-1910. 


Complete Works. 13 vols. Doubleday. 

Options. Harper, Grosset. 1909. 

Postscripts. Harper. 1923. 

Selected Stories from O. Henry. Edited by C. Alphonso Smith. 
Doubleday. 

“QO. Henry” has left us 250 short stories, an output of six years. 
These may be divided into his stories of the Southwest, of Latin 
America, and of New York City. 

“Cabbages and Kings” (1904), his best book, deals with his 
South American adventures. His second book, “The Four Mil- 
lion” (1906), contains his stories of New York life. He con- 
tinued the theme of “The Four Million” in “The Trimmed Lamp” 
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and “Strictly Business,” both published in 1910. “The Heart of 
the West” contains the best of his Texas stories. “Roads of 
Destiny” (1909), “Options” (1909), and “Whirligigs” (1910) are 
medleys of Latin America, Western, and New York stories. 

Three volumes were published posthumously without the author’s 
revision, “Sixes and Sevens” (1911) “Rolling Stones” (1912), and 
“Postscripts” (1923). 

“OQ. Henry’s” type of short story is the expanded anecdote, end- 
ing in a sudden, humorous surprise. His craftsmanship was so 
mechanically perfect that it has been reduced to a formula, and 
has become the model for many of the short stories manufactured 
today. 

The present extraordinary vogue of “O. Henry” is shown in the 
opening of the O. Henry Memorial Hotel and in the establishment 
of the Annual O. Henry Memorial Award for the best short story 
of the year. 

“OQ. Henry’s” popularity is undoubtedly ephemeral, but while 
at its height it shows his influence to be greater than that of any 
other American writer. The fact that “O. Henry’s” style is so 
easy of imitation, and that the imitations of it are so indistinguish- 
able from the original, argues “O. Henry” a literary trickster. 

(For biography see p. 304) 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT W. 1865— 


Among his best known books are: 

The King in Yellow (short stories). Harper. 1893. 

Lorraine. Harper. 1896. 

Ashes of Empire. Stokes. 1898. 

The Conspirators. Harper. 1900. 

Cardigan. Harper. 1901. Burt. 

The Maid-at-Arms. Harper. 1902. 

The Maids of Paradise. Harper. 1903. Burt. 

The Fighting Chance. Appleton. 1906. Burt. 

The Common Law. Appleton. 1911. o. p. 

The Streets of Ascalon. Appleton. 1912. Burt. 

The Restless Sex. Appleton. 1918. 

The Little Red Foot. Doran. 1921. Burt. 

Chambers is a writer so versatile, talented, and prolific, that the 
phrase “fatal facility” alone explains his second-rate position as 
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a novelist. His writings are divided into four classes: short 
stories; historical novels; contemporary society novels; and juve- 
niles. 

His four volumes of short stories include “The King in Yellow,” 
stories of artist life; ‘“‘Haunts of Men,” Canadian and American 
tales; “The Tree of Heaven,” and “Some Ladies in Haste.” 

Among historical novels are “The Red Republic,” “Ashes of 
Empire,” and “The Maids of Paradise,” all dealing with the 
Franco-Prussian War; and “Cardigan” and “The Maid-at-Arms” 
dealing with the American Revolution. 

His later novels are largely pictures of contemporary American 
Society. Chambers was well known as an artist and illustrator 
before he began to write. 


NICHOLSON, MEREDITH. 1866— 


Among his best known books are: 

The Hoosiers. (non-fiction). Macmillan. 1900. 

The Main Chance. Bobbs. 1903. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. Bobbs. 1905. Grosset. 

The Port of Missing Men. Bobbs. 1907. 

A Hoosier Chronicle. Houghton. 1912. 

The Provincial American. (essays). Houghton. 1913. 

Otherwise Phyllis. Houghton. 1913. Burt. 

The Poet. Houghton. 1914. (A story of James Whitcomb 
Riley.) 

The Valley of Democracy. (essays). Scribner. 1918. 

Black Sheep! Black Sheep! Scribner. 1920. 

Broken Barriers. Scribner. 1922. 


Nicholson is a popular novelist who despises his popularity. 
His “Confessions of a ‘Best Seller’,” an autobiographical essay in 
“The Provincial American,” contains his renunciation of the 
romantic, melodramatic novel, that tells a story merely for the 
story’s sake, and his conversion to the novel of character and 
manners. Forty thousand copies of “The Main Chance,” fifteen 
thousand of “Zelda Dameron,” and a quarter million of “The 
House of a Thousand Candles,” is a selling record which the author 
has tried to live down in his later books. In “The Little Brown 
Jug at Kildare” he wrote a burlesque of his own work, and then 
turned over a new leaf and tried to become a Hoosier Chronicler. 
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It is a question whether the gain of a chronicler can make up to 
literature for the loss of such an excellent story-teller. 


WHITE, EDWARD LUCAS. 1866— 


El Supremo. Dutton. 1916. 

The Unwilling Vestal. Dutton. 1918. 
The Song of the Sirens. Dutton. 1919. 
Andivius Hedulio. Dutton. 1921. 


Professor White is a Baltimorean, a teacher of Greek and Latin 
in private schools. His first novel, “El Supremo,” is an historical 
romance of the life of Dr. Francia, the great dictator of Paraguay. 
It is a splendid picture of Latin America at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. “The Unwilling Vestal” is a tale of the 
Vestal Virgins in Ancient Rome. “The Song of the Sirens” is a 
volume of short stories. 


McCUTCHEON, GEORGE BARR. 1866— 


Among his best known books are: 
Graustark. Dodd. 1901. 

Brewster’s Millions. Dodd. 1903. o. p. 
Beverly of Graustark. Dodd. 1904. 
The Day of the Dog. Dodd. 1904. 
Truxton King. Dodd. 1909. 

Mr. Bingle. Dodd. 1915. 

Sherry. Dodd. 1919. Burt. 

Oliver October. Dodd. 1923. 


McCutcheon is an Indiana author, a prince of story-tellers. He 
is a master of the light romance. His stories deal with mystery, 
intrigue, adventure, and fabulous love scenes, while they are at the 
same time entirely free from sensationalism. McCutcheon is a 
conscientious writer who never stoops to the “suspended interest” 
requirements of serial publication. He is reported by Joyce 
Kilmer to have said: “I have never written a serial. Some of my 
books have been published serially, but they were not written as 
serials.” Since Meredith Nicholson has scorned the role of pop- 
ular entertainer, McCutcheon is the best of the novelists flying 


the flag of Zenda. 
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PHILLIPS, DAVID GRAHAM. 1867-1911. 


Among his best known books are: 

The Light-Fingered Gentry. Appleton. 1907. 

The Hungry Heart. Appleton. 1909. o. p. 

Old Wives for New. Appleton. 1908. 

The Conflict. Appleton. 1911. 

Susan Lenox; Her Fall and Rise. 2 vols. Appleton. 1917. 


Phillips, at the time of his tragic assassination, left twenty 
novels, which he had written in the space of ten years. His 
earliest books are known as his “muck-raking” novels, as they deal 
with political corruption. Only one of these remains in print, 
“Light-Fingered Gentry,” treating insurance company scandals. 

In his later novels, Phillips turned to social and family life. 
Unhappy marriage is his favorite theme. “Old Wives for New” 
has to do with the divorce problem. “The Hungry Heart,” which 
Phillips counted as his best work, is a story of only four char- 
acters. 

“Susan Lenox,” Phillip’s most ambitious and most significant 
book, was published posthumously. It is the life history of a 
woman of the streets, showing her “fall and rise,” as the author 
chose to reverse it. It is a social document of the New York 
underworld, told with “candor and naturalness.” “Susan Lenox,” 
in its manner of telling, was a protest against the pruriency of 
“rotten libertine literature.” 

Phillips’s name is of great importance in the development of 
the American novel. His influence was greater than his achieve- 
ment. At the moment when his career was cut short, he had just 
accomplished a large-scaled work of serious purpose and great 
power. 


HERRICK, ROBERT. 1868— 
Among his best known books are: 
The Gospel of Freedom. Macmillan. 1898. 
The Web of Life. Macmillan. 1900. 
The Common Lot. Macmillan. 1904. 
The Master of the Inn. Scribner. 1908. 
Together. Macmillan. 1908. 
Clark’s Field. Houghton. 1914. 
Homely Lilla. Harcourt. 1922. 
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Herrick is Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago. 
The earliest of his novels now in print, “The Gospel of Freedom,” 
deals with the modern woman’s rebellion against established con- 
ventions. The theme is the keynote of Herrick’s complete works, 
for in all his later novels he continued to preach the gospel of 
freedom for both men and women. “Together” is Herrick’s 
strongest work and far superior to any of his other novels. It is 
an epic of American marriage, but wholly of unhappy marriage. 
Its characters consist entirely of mismated couples. 

“The Master of the Inn” is a short story that won popularity 
because of its religious symbolism. 

“Clark’s Field” is the story of the inheritance of a piece of 
land by a poor and obscure little American girl. Her good 
fortune leads on to misfortune in the shape of an unhappy mar- 
riage. 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. 1868— 


Among his best books are: 

The Real Issue (short stories). Macmillan. 1896. 

The Court of Boyville. Macmillan. 1899, 

A Certain Rich Man. Macmillan. 1909, 

The Old Order Changeth. Macmillan. 1910. 

In the Heart of a Fool. Macmillan. 1919. 

William Allen White is a native of Kansas and the editor of a 
Kansas daily newspaper, the Emporia Gazette. He writes “small- 
town stories” of the West. All his novels show a strong moral 
purpose and spiritual power. Religion and politics form their 
chief interest. 


TARKINGTON, (Newton) BOOTH. 1869— 


The Gentleman from Indiana. Doubleday. 1899. Grosset. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Doubleday. 1901. Grosset. 

Cherry. Harper. 1903. 

In the Arena (short stories). Doubleday. 1905. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Harper. 1905. 

The Guest of Quesnay. Doubleday. 1908. 

Beasley’s Christmas Party. Harper. 1909, 

The Flirt. Doubleday. 1913. Grosset. 
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Penrod. Doubleday. 1914. Grosset. 

The Turmoil. Harper. 1915. Grosset. 

Penrod and Sam. Doubleday. 1916. Grosset. 

Seventeen. Harper. 1916. Grosset. 

The Magnificent Ambersons. Doubleday. 1918. Grosset. 
Ramsey Milholland. Doubleday. 1919. Grosset. 

Alice Adams. Doubleday. 1921. 

Gentle Julia. Doubleday. 1922. 

The Fascinating Stranger. (short stories). Doubleday. 1923. 
The Midlander. Doubleday. 1924. 


Tarkington is a Hoosier novelist who has won success in widely 
different literary fields: the romance, the novel, the boy story, and 
the drama. He began with a political novel of the West, “A Gen- 
tleman from Indiana.” This was followed by “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” a witty tale of a French duke in the eighteenth century. 

In a study of Tarkington by Robert Cortes Holliday (Double- 
day), “The Conquest of Canaan” is characterized as “a grand 
hurrah of melodrama.” It is the story of a young easterner’s 
conquest of a western city. 

In “Beasley’s Christmas Party” Tarkington wrote another Christ- 
mas carol as lovely as McCutcheon’s “Mr. Bingle.” 

In “The Flirt,” “The Turmoil,” “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
and “Alice Adams” Tarkington has put forth his most serious 
effort. These books have earned for him the title of “the historian 
of Hoosier manners.” “The Flirt” is the picture of a domestic 
circle in which the character of one daughter dominates and 
destroys every one about her. The hero of the next novel is the 
City of “The Turmoil,” “a city where wealth is loved better than 
cleanliness, where Bigness is the only god known, a place where 
honor, poetry, truth and beauty are almost forgotten, where law is 
a joke, the rulers venial, and the citizens heartless.” “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” is an American family story which won 
the Pulitzer prize as the best American novel of 1918 as did 
“Alice Adams” three years later. 

The drama is another field in which Tarkington has won distinc- 
tion. “The Man from Home” (Harper) was the first of fifteen 
stage successes. “Clarence” had a long and successful run on the 
stage and was later made into a moving picture. With “Penrod,” 
“Seventeen,” and “Ramsey Milholland,” Tarkington has become 
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known as the biographer of the boy. The Tarkington boy is a 
creation in which growing-ups and grown-ups alike delight. 


NORRIS, FRANK. 1870-1902. 


Moran of the Lady Letty. Doubleday. 1898. 

McTeague. Doubleday. 1899. Boni, 

Blix. Doubleday. 1899. o. p. 

A Man’s Woman. Doubleday. 1900. o. p. 

The Octopus. (a story of California). Doubleday. 1901. 
The Pit. (a story of Chicago). Doubleday. 1903. 

The Third Circle. Dodd. 1909, 

Vandover and the Brute. Doubleday. 1914. 0. p- 


Frank Norris was born in Chicago. He studied art in Paris and 
later attended the University of California and Harvard College. 
He went as a war correspondent to South Africa and to Cuba. He 
died in California at the age of thirty-two. He was the brother of 
Charles G. Norris and brother-in-law of Kathleen Norris. 

“The great American novel” for which the world so persistently 
waits would seem to be a desire not impossible of fulfillment 
since so many critics feel that Norris has already given it to us in 
his trilogy, “Lhe Epic of the Wheat”: consisting of “The Octopus,” 
“The Pit,” and the projected volume of “The Wolf.” In this work 
Norris attempted to portray “not merely the life of some small 
corner of a single state, but America in its entirety, with all its 
hopes and aspirations, from the Canadian to the Mexican border, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

“Blix,” now out of print, is the most suitable love story 
imaginable for a girl of sixteen. “McTeague” is a man’s tale, a 
rugged and rather gross love story. “Moran of the Lady Letty” 
is a romantic adventure story of a girl captain. “The Responsibil- 
ities of a Novelist” (now out of print) is a classic of criticism: 
“the only volume of American criticism during the past ten years 
that has proved its fitness to survive beyond the lifetime of the 
present generation.” “Vandover and the Brute,” lost in the Cali- 
fornia earthquake and then rediscovered, is another version of “Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


CRANE, STEPHEN. 1870-1900. 
The Red Badge of Courage. Appleton. 1895. 
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The Little Regiment. Appleton. 1896. o. p. 

Whilomville Stories. (lllustrated by Peter Newell.) Harper. 
1900. o. p. 

Great Battles of the World. (Illustrated by John Sloan.) 
Lippincott. 1901. 

Men, Women and Boats. (Short Stories.) Boni, Modern 
Library. 

Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters, by Thomas Beer. 
Knopf. 1923. 


Crane was born in Newark, New Jersey. He was a newspaper 
correspondent in the Graeco-Turkish war in 1897. He died in 
Germany at thirty years of age. His greatest literary achieve- 
ment was “The Red Badge of Courage,” a Civil war story, real- 
istic in horror. 

Two volumes of verse by Crane and several volumes of short 
stories have gone out of print. His influence on other writers, 
however, endures. Professor Phelps has pointed out that Alan 
Seeger owed his beautiful line “I have a rendezvous with death” 
to “The Red Badge of Courage,” and Clement Shorter has shown 
how much Crane’s literary style affected Thomas Burke in the 
writing of “Limehouse Nights.” 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY. 1870— 


Among his best known books are: 

Cape Cod Ballads. 1902. Appleton. 

Cap’n Eri. Appleton. 1904. Burt. 

Mr. Pratt. Appleton. 1906. Burt. 

Cy Whittaker’s Place. Appleton. 1907. 
Keziah Coffin. Appleton. 1909. 

Cap’n Warren’s Wards. Appleton. 1911. Burt. 
Mr. Pratt’s Patients. Appleton. 1913. Burt. 
Mary Gusta. Appleton. 1916. Burt. 
“Shavings.” Appleton. 1918. Burt. 

The Portygee. Appleton. 1919. Burt. 
Galusha the Magnificent. Appleton. 1921. 
Doctor Nye. Appleton. 1923. 


Lincoln is the laureate of Cape Cod. He first wrote poems and 
later novels, all in the vernacular of Cape Codders. His stories 
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are full of humor and always end happily. Nothing of the 
tragedy of the sea comes to Lincoln’s fisherfolk. His sea captains 
and longshore captains are perfect characterizations. While his 
characters are always natives of Cape Cod, his backgrounds vary 
from New England to Old England. 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON. 1871— 


The Celebrity. Macmillan. 1898. 

Richard Carvel. Macmillan. 1899. Grosset. 

The Crisis. Macmillan. 1901. Grosset. 

The Crossing. Macmillan. 1904. Grosset. 

Coniston. Macmillan. 1906. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. Macmillan. 1908. 

A Modern Chronicle. Macmillan. 1910. 

The Inside of the Cup. Macmillan. 1913. Grosset. 

A Far Country. Macmillan. 1915. Grosset. 

The Dwelling Place of Light. Macmillan. 1917. Grosset. 


Churchill belongs among the reformers of American life. His 
books deal not with the vices of individuals but with the evils 
of our body politic. With their strong moral tone they aim to 
quicken the national conscience. 

Churchill’s first book, “The Celebrity,” is a slight but scathing 
satire of a popular author whose best-sellers are the fashionable 
talk of the day. The career of Richard Harding Davis is sup- 
posed to have suggested the story. 

In his next three books, Churchill turned to the historical novel, 
embodying in his fiction some of the greatest characters of our 
history. “Richard Carvel” is a picture of ante-revolutionary days. 
It introduces the naval hero, John Paul Jones, as well as the 
Englishmen, Horace Walpole and Charles Fox. “The Crisis” is 
set in the time of our Civil war and contains excellent portrayals 
of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman and others. “The Crossing” deals 
with Daniel Boone and other pioneers and tells the story of the 
Clark expedition, a story told again in fiction by Emerson Hough 
in “The Magnificent Adventure,” (Appleton). 

“Coniston” and “Mr. Crewe’s Career” are novels of political 
corruption, the former, describing the American political “boss” 
and “machine” in the time of Andrew Jackson. 

In “A Modern Chronicle” Churchill continued his réle as re- 
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former and turned to the present day, writing of the evils of 
divorce. “The Inside of the Cup” is another story of con- 
temporaneous life, dealing with religious hypocrisy and doctrinal 
controversy. His latest novels are attacks on materialism in our 
national life. 


DREISER, THEODORE. 1871— 


Sister Carrie. 1900. Boni. 

Jennie Gerhardt. 1911. Boni. 

The Financier. 1912. Boni. 

The Titan. 1914. Boni. 

The Genius. Lane. 1915. Boni. 

Plays of the Natural and the Supernatural. Boni. 1916. 
Free and Other Stories. Boni. 1918, and Modern Library. 
The Hand of the Potter. (drama). Boni. 1918. 

Twelve Men. Boni. 1919. 

Hey-Rub-A-Dub-Dub. Boni. 1920. 

A Book About Myself. Boni. 1922. 

The Color of Great City. (jsketches). Boni. 1923. 


Dreiser was born in Indiana. He was on the staff of The De- 
lineator from 1906 to 1910 and was then made editor-in-chief of 
the Butterick publications. The various litigations occasioned by 
Dreiser’s novels have caused him to be known as “the most sup- 
pressed and insuppressible writer in America.” H. L. Mencken 
in “A Book of Prefaces” (Knopf) has written a fair and able 
criticism of Dreiser, and has told the exciting history of his 
novels. Even such a Dreiser champion as Mencken says of the 
author of “The Genius”: “He has published two books of travel, 
‘A Traveler at Forty,’ (Century, 1913), and ‘A Hoosier Holiday,’ 
(Lane, 1916), which, without the support of his fiction, would 
entitle him to dispute with Mr. Viereck for the title of the vulgar- 
est voice yet heard in American literature.” “Sister Carrie,” 
which was in print in England during the time that it was sup- 
pressed here, was considered abroad to be “the best story, on the 
whole, that has come out of America,” and such prominent Eng- 
lish authors as Bennett, Wells, W. L. George and Walpole joined 
in a written protest against the treatment accorded Dreiser’s works 
in this country. Recently Dreiser has written his autobiography 
which tells with brutal frankness the story of his life. 


e 
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WHITE, STEWART EDWARD. 1873— 


Among his best known books in fiction are: 


The Westerners. Doubleday. 1901. Grosset. 

The Blazed Trail. Doubleday. 1902. Grosset. 

The Call of the North (first published as “The Conjuror’s 
House”). Doubleday. 1903. Grosset. 

The Magic Forest. Macmillan. 1903. 

Blazed Trail Stories. Doubleday. 1904. 

Arizona Nights. (short stories). Doubleday. 1907. Grosset. 
The Riverman. Doubleday. 1908. Grosset. 

The Rules of the Game. Doubleday. 1909. 

Gold: A Tale of the Forty-Niners. Doubleday. 1913. Grosset. 
The Gray Dawn. Doubleday. 1915. Grosset. 

The Rose Dawn. Doubleday. 1920. Grosset. 

On Tiptoe: A Romance of the Redwoods. Doran. 1922. 


Stewart Edward White is the novelist of all outdoors. His 
backgrounds are the mountains, the forest, the wilderness. His 
characters are frontiersmen, ranchmen, river drivers. Big busi- 
ness is his favorite theme. 

White’s best stories are of the West. His greatest work is per- 
haps his “trilogy of American lumbering,” three novels which deal 
with the logging camps of Michigan, “The Blazed Trail,” “The 
Riverman” and “The Rules of the Game.” 

White has written many books dealing with open-air life such 
as “The Mountains,” “The Pass,” “The Forest,” and “The Magic 
Forest.” His most popular hero among boys is “Bobby Orde,” 
who appears in “The Adventures of Bobby Orde,” “Gray Dawn,” 
and “Gold,” and he has written a life of “Daniel Boone” for boys, 
(Macmillan). 

The African tales are: “The Land of Footprints,” “Simba,” 
“The Leopard Woman,” and “African Camp Fires.” 

“Gold,” “The Gray Dawn” and “The Rose Dawn” are sold to- 
gether, boxed, with the sub-title, “The Story of California.” 


GREY, ZANE. 1875— 


Among his best known books are: 
The Heritage of the Desert. Harper. 1909. Grosset. 
Riders of the Purple Sage. Harper. 1912. Grosset. 
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Desert Gold. Harper. 1913. Grosset. 

The Light of the Western Stars. Harper. 1914. Grosset. 
The Rainbow Trail. Harper. 1915. Grosset. 

The U. P. Trail. Harper. 1918. Grosset. 

The Desert of Wheat. Harper. 1919. Grosset. 

The Mysterious Rider. Harper. 1921. Grosset. 

The Wanderer of the Wasteland. Harper. 1923. 

The Call of the Canyon. Harper. 1923. 


Zane Grey is a writer of sensational adventure stories. His nar- 
ratives are breathless, bloodcurdling and lurid. They have been 
characterized as “movies in print.” Grey’s powers of description 
are remarkable. As a scene painter in words he is both vivid and 
reliable. His principal characters are sportsmen, plainsmen, and 
horsemen of the West. Especially valuable are his “Tales of 
Fishes” (Harper) and his fishing stories, for Grey is an authority 
on big game fish. 

In his early days of writing he produced several good stories for 
boys. 


LONDON, JACK. 1876-1916. 


Among his best known books are: 

The Son of the Wolf. (short stories). Houghton. 1900. 
Grosset. 

The Call of the Wild. Macmillan. 1903. Grosset. 

The Sea Wolf. Macmillan. 1904. Grosset. 

White Fang. Macmillan. 1906. Grosset. 

Before Adam. Macmillan. 1908. 

Martin Eden. Macmillan. 1909. Grosset. 

Burning Daylight. Macmillan. 1910. Grosset. 

Cruise of the Snark. (Travel.) Macmillan. 1911. 

Smoke Bellew. Century. 1912. Grosset. 

John Barleycorn. Century. 1913. Grosset. 

The Mutiny of the Elsinore. Macmillan. 1914. Grosset. 
The Star Rover. Macmillan. 1915. Grosset. 

Jerry of the Islands. Macmillan. 1917. Grosset. 

Michael, Brother of Jerry. Macmillan. 1917. Grosset. 

The Turtles of Tasman. (short stories). Macmillan. 1916. 
Grosset. 
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Dutch Courage and other stories. (Selected stories for boys.) 
Macmillan. 1922. 

Jack London died in his prime, having accomplished an enor- 
mous volume of work. Among his books his short stories bulk 
the largest. Sixteen volumes have been published up-to-date. 
His first great success and his last were dog stories. These were 
full-length novels. “The Call of the Wild,” 1903, is a biological 
study in reversion to type, the domesticated dog returns to the 
Wild. “White Fang,” which followed, reversed the situation and 
showed the wild dog tamed by kindness. “Jerry” and its sequel, 
“Michael,” were later dog stories. 

“The Sea Wolf” is one of the best of London’s longer novels. 
It is a powerful story of a human puppet converted by hard- 
ships into a man. “The Star Rover” is most unlike anything 
else that London was done. It is the story of a man in prison 
who sets free his soul by letting it wander back through former 
lives. “Before Adam” is a story of primitive man that has be- 
come a standard work in anthropology. 

London had several important works of non-fiction. The best- 
known is his autobiography, “John Barleycorn,” his ‘alcoholic 
memoirs” as he called it. His sociological studies are: “The Iron 
Heel,” “The War of the Classes,” “Revolution and Other Essays.” 
His one travel volume is “The Cruise of the Snark,” the story 
of a voyage which Mrs. London also recorded in “The Log of the 
Snark,” (Macmillan). Mrs. London has also published “The 
Book of Jack London.” (Century.) 

The vivid personality of London shines through all his works. 
He plays a foremost part in his own tales. His adventurous life, 
as ranchman, oyster pirate, seal hunter, coal shoveler, longshore- 
man, factory hand, and Klondike gold-seeker, is all reflected in 
his stories. He was his own best “copy.” 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD. 1876— 


Windy McPherson’s Son. 1916. Huebsch, 

Marching Men. 1917. Huebsch. 

Mid-American Chants. (Poems). 1918. Huebsch. 
Winesburg, Ohio. (Short stories.) Huebsch. 1919. 
Poor White. Huebsch. 1920. 
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The Triump of the Egg. (Short stories). Huebsch. 1921. 
Many Marriages. Huebsch. 1922. 
Horses and Men. (Short stories). Huebsch. 1923. 


In 1921 Mr. Anderson received the first award of The Dial’s 
$2,000 annual prize to further the work of the American author 
considered by its editors to be the most promising. The making 
of this award served to focus the eyes of literary America on Mr. 
Anderson. It is likely that his work will be remembered longer 
for its influence on his contemporaries than for its own intrinsic 
merit. At the same time there is no question of the value of the 
work of an author who is as independent of all literary influences, 
as keen an observer, and as passionate an interpreter of life as is 
Mr. Anderson. 

In his later work, notably in “Many Marriages” Mr. Anderson’s 
style has become so involved and so obscure that the average 
reader will find difficulty in following him. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Camden, Ohio, in 1876. He has led 
a varied life; a laborer, a soldier, an advertising man and now 
a novelist. 


BEACH, REX. 1877— 


His best known books are: 

Pardners. 1905. Burt. 

The Spoilers. Harper. 1906. Burt. 

The Barrier. Harper. 1907. Burt. 

The Silver Horde. Harper. 1907. Burt. 
The Ne’er Do Well. Harper. 1911. Burt. 
The Net. Harper. 1912. Burt. 

The Iron Trail. Harper. 1913. Burt. 
The Rainbow’s End. Harper. 1916. Burt. 
The Winds of Chance. Harper. 1918. Burt. 
Flowing Gold. Harper. 1922. 


Rex Beach is a notorious best-seller, and unique in this, that 
he is one for whom the critics never apologize. His stories’ are 
clean, manly tales of adventure. They are “movie-stuff,” but of 
a good sort. As a novelist, he confesses a great debt to the 
movies for helping him to visualize his scenes clearly. His stories 
are ephemeral, but frankly so. If any charge is brought against 
them it cannot be for what they are. It can only be for what they 
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are not. Only once has Beach written a sordid tale; “The 
Auction Block” is his only offense against the wholesome. At the 
age of twenty, Beach went to the Klondike in search of gold. 
His first four stories are laid in the Yukon. Two western stories 
followed, and then with “The Ne’er Do Well” he turned to 
Panama, and with “The Net” to Sicily and New Orleans in the 
days of the Maffia, a body of citizens hostile to law. “The Rain- 
bow’s End” is a story of Cuba before the Spanish war. The short 
stories cover a wide territory from Central America to the far 
north, and in his latest stories Beach has used a European back- 
ground. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON. 1878— 


The Jungle. 1906. Sinclair. 

A Cry For Justice. An Anthology of the Literature of Social 
Protest. Sinclair. 1915. 

King Coal. 1917. Sinclair. 

The Profits of Religion. (A study of the churches.) Sinclair. 
1918. 

Jimmie Higgins. Boni. 1919. 

The Brass Check. (A study of journalism). Sinclair. 1919. 

The Goose Step. (A study of the colleges.) Sinclair. 1922. 

They Call Me Carpenter. Boni. 1922. 

Sinclair first came into fame with “The Jungle” in 1906. This 
book led to a government investigation of the Chicago stockyards, 
and was fruitful of much reform. “King Coal” is Sinclair’s only 
approach to a repetition of his first great success. “King Coal” 
aims to do for the people in coal regions what “The Jungle” did 
for the workers in the packing houses. 

Sinclair’s earliest novel now out of print, “Sylvia,” and its sequel, 
deal with sex hygiene. “Jimmie Higgins” is “an epic of the work- 
ing man.” His books are all now published at Pasadena under 
his own imprint. 

Sinclair writes novels only as propaganda. He tells stories only 
as a means to an end, to bring in reforms. 


(See also p. 119) 


CABELL, JAMES BRANCH. 1879— 
The Eagle’s Shadow. 1904. McBride. 
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The Line of Love. 1905. McBride. 

The Cords of Vanity. 1905. McBride. 

Gallantry. 1907. McBride. 

Chivalry. 1909. McBride. 

The Soul of Melicent. 1913. McBride. 

The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck. McBride. 1915. 

The Certain Hour. McBride. 1916. 

The Cream of the Jest. McBride. 1917. 

Jurgen. McBride. 1919. 

Beyond Life. (essays). McBride. 1919. Boni, Modern. 

Domnei (New version of The Soul of Melicent.) McBride. 
1920. 

Figures of Earth. McBride. 1921. 

The High Place. McBride. 1923. 


The suppression by the censor of Cabell’s “Jurgen,” caused his 
name to become widely known for the first time. “Jurgen” is 
in circulation again, but the merits of Cabell’s works remain as 
much of a controversy as ever. 

Cabell is an anti-Puritan. He is critical of everything 
established or accepted. Irony is his constant weapon. However, 
while his ideas offend, his style is always pleasing. He writes all 
but faultless prose. 

Cabell’s novels are all romances, pictures of life as it ought 
to be, not as it is. Medieval times are his obsession. His best 
work is that which deals with the troubadour period. His stories 
of contemporary life are inferior. 

The medieval novels are: “The Line of Love,” love stories of 
15th century France in the form of a cante-fable, prose inter- 
spersed with poems; “Chivalry,” a group of love stories in the 
lives of the Queens of England; “Gallantry,” likewise a collection 
of historical episodes in 18th century England; “The Certain 
Hour,” love stories of ten poets, Herrick, Pope, Shakespeare, 
Villon, and others; “The Soul of Melicent” (Domnei) a story of 
two medieval lovers, separated and united after long years; and 
“Jurgen,” a pastiche, a patchwork, of various medieval incidents 
purporting to be taken from old chronicles. 

The contemporary stories are laid in Virginia, Cabell’s home. 
Cabell’s only successful contemporary novel is “The Cream of 
the Jest,” the story of a novelist who finds life drab and escapes 
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into unreality by means of a piece of metal that transports him 
back into dreams. This story is regarded by many as Cabell’s 
masterpiece. The greater part of it is medieval in its setting. 

“Beyond Life” is a connected series of essays, containing 
Cabell’s literary creed. This is the book that Cabell beginners 
are always advised to read first. Cabell calls each of his novels 
a biography and always pretends that his books are written by 
someone else. His vocabulary is swollen with strange archaic 
words and quaint coinages. 


HARRISON, HENRY SYDNOR. 1880— 


Captivating Mary Carstairs. Small. 1914. 

Queed. Houghton. 1911. Grosset. 

V. V.’s Eyes. Houghton. 1913. 

Angela’s Business. Houghton. 1915. Grosset. 

Saint Teresa. Houghton. 1922. 

Harrison is a novelist of manners. Domestic interiors are his 
backgrounds. “Captivating Mary Carstairs” was originally writ- 
ten under the pseudonym of “Henry Second,” so that “Queed” 
passed as a first novel. The superior construction of “Queed” 
surprised every one. The hero, a pedant living in a boarding-house 
and writing a book on revolutionary sociology, is a unique charac- 
terization. “V. V.’s Eyes” enforces a lesson of unselfishness; 
“Angela’s Business” deals with feminism. He wrote no fiction 
during the war but this latest novel found his public waiting. 


POOLE, ERNEST. 1880— 


The Harbor. Macmillan. 1915. Grosset. 

His Family. Macmillan. 1917. 

His Second Wife. Macmillan. 1918. 

Blind: A Story of these Times. Macmillan. 1920. 

Beggar’s Gold. Macmillan. 1921. 

Millions. Macmillan. 1922. 

Danger. Macmillan. 1923. 

Poole, a Chicago writer and graduate of Princeton, was a maga- 
zine correspondent at the front during the war, and later a visitor 
to Russia, where he gathered material for two books. 

Poole’s first novel, “The Harbor,” deals with the modern in- 
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dustrial world in New York City, and reflects the author’s 
activities as a socialist and champion of labor. Poole’s most not- 
able novel, “His Family,” is also a story of modern New York. 


HERGESHEIMER, JOSEPH. 1880— 


The Lay Anthony. 1914. Knopf. 

Mountain Blood. 1915. Knopf. 

The Three Black Pennys. Knopf. 1917. Grosset. 

Gold and Iron. (short stories). Knopf. 1918. Reissued in 
three volumes. Wild Oranges: Tubal Cain: The Dark Fleece. 
Knopf. 

Java Head. Knopf. 1919. 

The Happy End. (short stories). Knopf. 1919. 

Linda Condon. Knopf. 1919, 

San Cristobal de la Habana. (non-fiction). Knopf. 1920. 

Cytherea. Knopf. 1922. 

The Bright Shawl. Knopf. 1922. 


Hergesheimer is a young writer coming from West Chester near 
Philadelphia and having to his credit novels of arresting merit, 
as well as many short stories. 

Hergesheimer writes by preference about men and about other 
times. In a survey of his own work, he has said: “I always 
write about people, usually men, usually near forty, who are not 
happy. The story at bottom is nearly always the same—a struggle 
between what is called the spirit and what is called the flesh—the 
spirit is victorious—that is why it seems to me my books are 
happy books.” Hergesheimer’s passages of description are re- 
markably well written. He is a still-life artist in words. James 
Branch Cabell has said: “He makes you observe his chairs and 
panellings and wall paper and window curtains with abnormal 
scrutiny.” 


McFEE, WILLIAM. 1881— 


His best known books are: 

Aliens. 1914. Doubleday. 

Casuals of the Sea. Doubleday. 1916, 

Captain Macedoine’s Daughter. Doubleday. 1920. 
Harbours of Memory. Doubleday. 1921. 
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An Ocean Tramp. Doubleday. 1921. 
Command. Doubleday. 1922. 


McFee is one of the greatest of modern writers of the sea. He 
is a marine engineer by profession. He was born at sea and ever 
since he was twenty-four years of age his home has been at sea 
except for one year spent in Nutley, N. J. His first book, “Letters 
From an Ocean Tramp” appeared in 1908 in London. Thirteen 
years afterwards it was republished in America as “An Ocean 
Tramp.” “Aliens” also has been rewritten since it was first pub- 
lished in England and issued in a revised edition in America. 
“Casuals of the Sea,” his greatest book, was the result of seven years’ 
work and contemplation. His later books lack the painstaking 
polish of his early work. The passages of fine writing are fewer. 
In spite of the very arduous life of toil which the author leads as 
an engineer, his books read as if they were the fruit of leisure 
and solitude. There are no marks of haste or pressure upon them. 
His stories deal with the home ties and shore experiences of sea 
faring, middle-class people. The descriptive passages of the sea 
are few but fine. It is rather the life of sea folk on land that 
he portrays. 


NORRIS, CHARLES GILMAN. 1881— 


Salt. Dutton. 1918. 
Brass. Dutton. 1921. 
Bread. Dutton. 1923. 


Charles Norris is one of the keenest and most painstaking of 
the modern group of dispassionate, analytical writers. For sev- 
eral years he was connected with the editorial staff of various 
magazines. He is the brother of Frank Norris, and the husband of 
Kathleen Norris. 

“Salt” is the story of the education of Griffith Adams; show- 
ing the disastrous effect, upon a sensitive American youth, of his 
educational environment. “Brass” is an unsparing presentation 
of modern marriage; its frequent mismatings and their attendant 
unhappiness. “Bread” is the story of a woman and her ex- 
periences in the business world. The advantages and _ hardships, 
the effect upon her character and the influence economic in- 
dependence plays in her life when she eventually marries. 
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LEWIS, SINCLAIR. 1885— 


Our Mr. Wrenn. 1914. Harcourt. 

The Trail of the Hawk. 1915. Harcourt. 
The Job. 1917. Harcourt. 

Free Air. Harcourt. 1919. Grosset. 
Main Street. Harcourt. 1920. Grosset. 
Babbitt. Harcourt. 1922. 


Lewis’s first novel was published by Harper in 1914. Up to 
that time he had written short stories for the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines. “Our Mr. Wrenn” is the story of a New 
York clerk whose restlessness and yearning for adventure leads 
him to make a trip to England on a cattleboat—an adventure which 
Lewis himself twice sought during his college days. Mr. Wrenn 
falls in love with a young art student but in the end marries a 
more prosaic person. 

The same art student reappears in “The Trail of the Hawk,” the 
story of an aviator who longs to cover himself with glory in his 
dangerous calling. This airplane novel is rich in adventure and 
change of scene. 

“The Job” is the story of a woman’s longing for adventure 
which she finds in a business career in New York. “Free Air” is 
an automobile novel, a light, frivolous story of the adventures of 
a Brooklyn girl who drove her own car to the far West, falling 
in love with a garage man en route. 

“Main Street” is Lewis’s most serious and important work. It 
is a pitiful rather than a merciless picture of provincialism in a 
small middle western community. The lack of any horizon or 
perspective in the lives of these people is graphically reflected in 
their tediously commonplace remarks and in their impervious- 
ness to any but local interests. It is the greatest compliment to 
the author that every town recognized itself in Gopher Prairie. 

“Babbitt” purports to be a portrait of the average American 
business man of the larger city. It is so unaffectionate a portrait 
it seems satirical, and “Babbitt” is far too unadmirable a character 
for us to believe he is the “average” American. 


Questions 


1, Recommend several novels in which Abraham Lincoln figures. 
2. Name five Hoosier novelists writing today. 
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. What book of Wister’s is like “The Virginian” in type? 
. What novels by Chambers, Churchill, and Beach deal with American 


history? 


. Name three volumes of non-fiction by Meredith Nicholson. 
. Who was the prototype of “The Celebrity”? 
. What are the historical periods of “El Supremo” and “The Unwilling 


Vestal”? 


. What are Phillips’s two best works? 

. Who is the leading novelist of Kansas? 

. Which are Tarkington’s prize-winning novels? 

. What political stories have Tarkington and Churchill written? 

. Name and describe four books by Frank Norris not in his trilogy. 
. Name a drama by Dreiser. 


Who has written a study of Dreiser? Of Tarkington? 
Who is the novelist of Cape Cod? 


. Name three novelists who also have written books of verse. 
. What are Stewart Edward White’s best books? 
. Compare and contrast the outdoor stories of White, of Grey, and of 


London. 


. Name four dog stories by Jack London. 

. What is the title of London’s autobiography? 

. What novel deals with coal miners? 

. Who are our novelists of social and family life? 
. Name a play by Tarkington. 


Who wrote “Eben Holden”? “The Red Badge of Courage”? “Sister 
Carrie”? “The Dark People’? “The Dark Forest”? “Captivating 
Mary Carstairs”? “The Cruise of the Snark”? “The Hunting of the 
Snark”? “Free Air’? “Tubal Cain’? “The Certain Hour”? 
“Aliens”? 


. What salient difference is there in Sherwood Anderson’s style in his 


earlier and later books? 


. What novelist is a marine engineer by profession? 

. What Hoosier novelist has recently written his autobiography? 

. What contemporary novelist writes medieval romances? 

. Which of Cabell’s works is described as a pastiche, a patchwork of 


various medieval incidents? 


. What short story writer is particularly remembered for the surprise end- 


ing of his stories? 
What recent work of fiction satirized the American business man? 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


AMERICAN FICTION—CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS—WOMEN 


THE only reason for grouping women novelists apart from men 
is that, taken as a body, the women present such a formidable 
array of first-class writers, that they are most interesting con- 
sidered by themselves. There is no sex division in literature. 
Women’s novels are not distinct from men’s; but the novels of 
American women writing today are of such a high order that 
more than one critic has justified the statements that our best 
novelists are women, and that American women novelists are far 
superior to the British women novelists. 

For instance, some of the best historical novels in American 
fiction have been written by women. The most original new genre 
of novel, the nature novel, is the creation of a woman. Some of 
the best-drawn men characters in American fiction have been done 
by women; and certainly a portrait gallery of the most distinct 
characters in our literature would have to be borrowed most largely 
from women’s books. 

Women have excelled in fiction. They have yet to reach the 
high mark in poetry, drama and other literary forms. 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE. 1857— 


Her best-known books are: 


Patience Sparhawk and Her Times. Stokes. 1897. 
A Daughter of the Vine. Lane. 1899, 
Senator North. Lane. 1900. 
The Aristocrats. Lane. 1901. 
The Conqueror. 1902. Stokes, 
The Splendid Idle Forties (A rewriting of “Before the Gringo 
Came”). Stokes. 1902. 
Rulers of Kings. Harper. 1904, 
The Tower of Ivory. 1910. Stokes, 
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Perch of the Devil. Stokes. 1914. o. p. Burt. 
Mrs. Balfame. Stokes. 1916. Burt. 

The Sisters-in-Law. Stokes. 1921. 

Sleeping Fires. Stokes. 1922. 

Black Oxen. Boni. 1922. 


Mrs. Atherton is a California novelist whose books might all be 
entitled either “The Californians” or “The Aristocrats.” She has 
been called “ultra patrician” in her point of view. Her novels 
stand, in her own phrase, for “intellectual anarchy.” She is at 
once a rebel and a snob. She sweeps this country and Europe for 
the backgrounds of her books, and covers every question of the 
age. “Patience Sparhawk” deals with heredity. “Senator North” 
with Washington politics, “Julia France” with suffrage and fem- 
inism, “Perch of the Devil” with mining camps, “Mrs. Balfame” 
with a murder mystery, “Black Oxen,” deals with the “sophisti- 
cates” of fashionable and literary New York. 

Mrs. Atherton’s greatest work is “The Conqueror,” a novel based 
on the life of Alexander Hamilton. The author calls it “a char- 
acter novel,” “a dramatized biography.” Parts of it are taken 
from Hamilton’s own writings; for instance, the description of the 
hurricane in the West Indies. 


? 


BROWN, ALICE. 1857— 


Her best-known books are: 

Meadow Grass. Tales of New England Life. 1895. Houghton. 

Tiverton Tales. (short stories). Houghton. 1899. 

High Noon. Houghton. 1904. 

The County Road. (short stories). Houghton. 1906. 

Rose MacLeod. Houghton. 1908. 

Country Neighbors. (short stories.) Houghton. 1910. 

Robin Hood’s Barn. Macmillan. 1913. 

Children of Earth. (prize play). Macmillan. 1915. 

The Prisoner. Macmillan. 1916. 

Homespun and Gold. Macmillan. 1920. 

Old Crow. Macmillan. 1922. 

Ellen Prior. Macmillan. 1923. 

Miss Brown began her literary career by writing short stories in 
dialect of New England life. The best of these are, “Meadow 
Grass,” “Tiverton Tales’ and “The County Road.” She is one 
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of very few writers who have succeeded equally well with the 
novel and with the short story. Her longer works are always 
well constructed and sustained, and her character delineation and 
development show careful detail and real growth. Miss Brown’s 
last three novels are very significant works of fiction. “The 
Prisoner” is the story of an ex-prisoner and his spiritual struggles 
to reconcile himself to his past punishment. It is the whole 
psychology of Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis” translated into 
action. 

“Children of the Earth” is a play of New England which won 
the prize of $10,000 offered by Winthrop Ames, director of the 
Little Theater, New York, for the best American play by an Amer- 
ican author. It was not a success on the stage, as it is essentially 
“a book play,” being literary and undramatic. 


DELAND, MARGARET. 1857— 


Her best-known books are: 

John Ward, Preacher. Houghton. 1888. 

Philip and His Wife. Houghton. 1894. 

Old Chester Tales. (short stories). Harper. 1899. 

Dr. Lavendar’s People. (short stories.) Harper. 1903. 
The Awakening of Helena Richie. Harper; 1906. Burt. 
The Iron Woman. Harper; 1911. Burt. 

Around Old Chester. (short stories.) Harper. 1915. 
The Rising Tide. Harper; 1916. Burt. 

An Old Chester Secret. Harper. 1920. 

The Vehement Flame. Harper. 1922. 


Mrs. Deland’s first novel met with an instant and widespread 
fame. “John Ward, Preacher,” was an American “Robert 
Elsmere,” of more human and less controversial interest. Like 
Frederic’s “Damnation of Theron Ware,” it is a study of the action 
of religion upon character. 

Mrs. Deland’s next great success came with her short stories, 
“Old Chester Tales” and “Dr. Lavendar’s People.” In “Chester” 
she has immortalized the little Pennsylvania town of Manchester 
where she was born, and in “Dr. Lavendar,” who reappears in 
several of her books, she has created one of the most lovable 
characters in fiction. 


In later novels, Mrs. Deland has dwelt with leading questions of 
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the day, “The Iron Woman,” with divorce; “The Rising Tide,” with 
feminism. 


WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS. 1859-1923. 


Her principal works are: 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. Houghton. 1888. 
The Story of Patsy. Houghton. 1889. 

Timothy’s Quest. Houghton. 1890. 

A Cathedral Courtship. Houghton. 1893. 
Penelope’s English Experiences. Houghton. 1893. 
Polly Oliver’s Problem. Houghton. 1893. 
Penelope’s Progress. Houghton. 1898. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Houghton. 1903. 
Rose o’ the River. Houghton. 1905. 

New Chronicles of Rebecca. Houghton. 1907. 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. Houghton. 1911. 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter. Houghton. 1913. 
My Garden of Memory. (autobiography). Houghton. 1923. 
(See also p. 184) 


The earliest work of Kate Douglas Wiggin was not literary, but 
in an almost miraculous manner her first and best known book 
grew out of her work among the poor children of California 
where she organized free kindergartens. “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol” was privately published in pamphlet form to raise money 
for a kindergarten in which she was interested. She believed 
that its success was entirely due to the enthusiasm of her friends 
until Mr. Houghton took the pamphlet home to read aloud to his 
family and published it. Carol and the Ruggles family im- 
mediately took their places among the heroes of childhood. Many 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s other stories were written for children. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich called Rebecca “the nicest child in American 
literature.” But the Penelope books, written for grown-ups, have 
been almost as highly praised. The London Spectator said that 
the Penelope books have made Mrs. Wiggin, “one of the most 
successful of ambassadors between America and Great Britain.” 


WHARTON, EDITH. 1862— 


The Greater Inclination. (short stories). Scribner. 1899, 
The Touchstone. Scribner. 1900. 
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Crucial Instances. Scribner. 1901. 

The Valley of Decision. Scribner. 1902. 
Sanctuary. Scribner. 1903. 

The Descent of Man and Other Stories. Scribner. 1904. 
The House of Mirth. Scribner. 1905. 

Madame de Treymes. Scribner. 1907. 

The Fruit of the Tree. Scribner. 1907. 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman. Scribner. 1908. 
Tales of Men and Ghosts. Scribner. 1910. 

Ethan Frome. Scribner. 1911. 

The Reef. Appleton. 1912. 

The Custom of the Country. Scribner. 1913. 

Xingu and Other Stories. Scribner. 1916. 

Summer. Appleton. 1917. 

The Marne: A Novel. Appleton. 1918. 

The Age of Innocence. Appleton. 1920. 

Glimpses of the Moon. Appleton. 1922. 

A Son at the Front. Scribner. 1923. 


Mrs. Wharton is often given the highest place among American 
novelists, men or women, because of the academic perfection of 
her art. For literary craftsmanship, for sheer ability to write 
well, she is unsurpassed. Her art reflects all the advantages of 
birth, breeding, wealth, culture, education, and travel. 

“The House of Mirth,” the American “Vanity Fair,” is one of 
Mrs. Wharton’s strongest works. The heroine, Lily Bart, is 
another Becky Sharp. “Ethan Frome” and “Madame de Treymes” 
are shorter novels, perfect in technique and construction, and far 
more pleasant reading than “The House of Mirth.” “The Fruit 
of the Tree” raises an ethical question of such provocative interest 
that the book was, for a time, a sort of debater’s manual. In 
“Tales of Men,” Mrs. Wharton wrote a series of stories containing 
no women characters—an interesting experiment to come from a 
woman. “The Custom of the Country” deals with the American 
“custom” of divorce. “Xingu” is most characteristic of the author’s 
form of satirical humor. “Summer” represents one of those 
lapses of inspiration which are so lamentable in the careers of 
great writers. “Summer” was a public disappointment equal to 
“His Second Wife” by Poole. Many of Mrs. Wharton’s later 
books have had to do with the war, “The Age of Innocence” a 
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story of New York fifty years ago was the most widely read of 
her books since “The House of Mirth” and was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize. Mrs. Wharton has written several good books on travel 
and one on “The Decoration of Houses.” 


FREEMAN, MARY E. WILKINS. 1862— 


Her best known books are: 

A Humble Romance and Other Stories. Harper. 1887. 

A New England Nun. Harper. 1891. 

Pembroke. Harper. 1894, 

Jerome—A Poor Man. Harper. 1897. 

The Portion of Labor. Harper. 1901. 

The Debtor. Harper. 1905. 

Edgewater People. Harper. 1918. 

Mrs. Freeman is the least modern of contemporary writers. She 
is an American Victorian, the historian of an older day, of the 
grim, austere, Puritanical days of New England. Her best books are 
her earliest, those that treat of “narrow-lived country people,” 
against the background of New England. Mrs. Freeman is an 
excellent short-story writer and a very poor novelist. Her first 
novel, “Jane Field,” is hardly more than a collection of short 
stories. “Pembroke,” a Puritanical story of the conflict of two 
strong wills, is usually considered the best of her novels, although 
it is totally lacking in construction. “The Portion of Labor” is 
a sociological problem novel that fails utterly. 

Mrs. Freeman has written, in addition to her short stories and 
novels, verse, drama, and juveniles. 


STRATTON-PORTER, GENE. 1868— 


The Song of the Cardinal. Doubleday. 1902. Grosset. 
Freckles. Doubleday. 1908. Grosset. 

A Girl of the Limberlost. Doubleday. 1909. Grosset. 
The Harvester. Doubleday; 1911. Grosset. 

Laddie. Doubleday; 1913. Grosset. 

Michael O’Halloran. Doubleday; 1915. Grosset. 

A Daughter of the Land. Doubleday; 1920. Grosset. 
Her Father’s Daughter. Doubleday; 1921. Grosset. 
White Flag. Doubleday. 1923. 
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Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter writes nature books in the form of 
fiction. The mistaken idea that her books are all purely nature 
books is by no means rare. “Friends in Feathers,” “Music of the 
Wild,” “Moths of the Limberlost,” and “Homing with the Birds,” 
all published by Doubleday, are her only books which do not be- 
long to fiction. 

Mrs. Porter’s stories are usually laid in Indiana, in the region 
of the Limberlost, a great swamp which has lately been “shorn, 
branded and tamed” by oilmen and lumbermen, who have driven. 
away the many birds, moths and butterflies, and destroyed much of 
the plant life. 


WATTS, MARY S. 1868— 


Nathan Burke. Macmillan. 1910. 

The Legacy. Macmillan. 1911. 

Van Cleve. Macmillan. 1913. 

The Rise of Jennie Cushing. Macmillan. 1914. 
The Rudder. Macmillan. 1916. 

The Boardman Family. Macmillan. 1918. 
From Father to Son. Macmillan. 1919. 

The Noon Mark. Macmillan. 1920. 

The House of Rimmon. Macmillan. 1922. 
Luther Nichols. Macmillan. 1923. 


Mrs. Watts’ early works include two romances with historical set- 
tings, so skillfully and vividly written that the genius of the 
author of Henry Esmond is said to be repeated in her. “Nathan 
Burke” peoples for us the period of the Mexican war, and “Van 
Cleve,” the period of the Spanish-American war. The local scenes 
are described with great fidelity, the author having visited both 
Mexico and Cuba in order to study her backgrounds. 

In “The Legacy” and “Jennie Cushing” Mrs. Watts turned to 
the present day and to her own home city of Cincinnati. Both 
books are studies of women. 


JOHNSTON, MARY. 1870— 


Her best known books are: 

Prisoners of Hope. Houghton. 1898. 

To Have and To Hold. Houghton. 1900. Grosset. 
Audrey. Houghton; 1902. Grosset. 
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Lewis Rand. Houghton. 1908. 

The Long Roll. Houghton; 1911. Burt. 

Cease Firing. Houghton. 1912. 

Hagar. Houghton. 1913. 

The Witch. Houghton. 1914. 

The Fortunes of Garin. Houghton; 1915. Grosset. 
Pioneers of the Old South. (History). Yale. 
Michael Forth. Harper. 1919. 

1492. Little. 1922. 

Croatan. Little. 1923. 


Miss Johnston is the leading historical novelist in America to- 
day. She has written nine novels of American history, a poetic 
drama of the French revolution (“The Goddess of Reason,”) a 
story of the Crusades (“The Fortunes of Garin,”) and a Scottish 
historical novel of the Stuart rebellion. Her one unhistorical work 
is “Hagar,” which deals with the woman question. 

Of Miss Johnston’s American history novels, her first three books 
deal with the early history of Virginia. One of these, “To Have 
and to Hold,” has been the most popular of her books. “Lewis 
Rand” is a story of the time of Thomas Jefferson. “The Long 
Roll’ and “Cease Firing” are epics of the Civil War. “The Witch” 
is laid in colonial times; and “Michael Forth” is a picture of 
Virginia during the reconstruction period. “1492” is, of course, 
laid in the time of Columbus and “Croatan” tells of Jamestown. 

Miss Johnston began to write at a time when the historical ro- 
mance was at its height. Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” Major’s 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” Thompson’s “Alice of Old 
Vincennes,” and Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne” were best-sellers of the 
day. Miss Johnston’s books have met formidable competitors in 
their own field and have proved to be more enduring than most 
of the others. 


GALE, ZONA. 1874— 


The Loves of Pélléas and Etarre. Macmillan. 1907. 
Friendship Village. Macmillan. 1908. 

Christmas. Macmillan. 1912. 

Hearts Kindred. Macmillan. 1915. 

Birth. Macmillan. 1918. 

Peace in Friendship Village. Macmillan. 1919, 
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Miss Lulu Bett. (novel). Appleton. 1920. 
Faint Perfume. Appleton. 1922. 
Plays: 
Neighbors. Huebsch. 1914. 
Miss Lulu Bett. (based on the novel), Appleton. 1921. 
Pulitzer Prize. 
Uncle Jimmy. Baker. 1922. 


Zona Gale has been an important figure in American literature 
since the publication of her first volume, “The Loves of Pélléas 
and Etarre,” but it was not until the publication of “Miss 
Lulu Bett” in 1920, followed by its dramatization, and its ap- 
pearance as a motion picture, that Miss Gale was securely estab- 
lished in her present position as one of the most significant 
figures in our literature. 

Miss Gale was born in Portage, Wisconsin, in 1874. For many 


years she has been a newspaper woman, first in Milwaukee, later 
in New York. 


GLASGOW, ELLEN. 1874— 


The Descendant. Harper. 1897. 

The Voice of the People. Doubleday. 1900. 

The Battle-Ground. Doubleday. 1902. 

The Deliverance. Doubleday. 1904. 

The Wheel of Life. Doubleday. 1906. 

The Romance of a Plain Man. Doubleday. 1909. 
Virginia. Doubleday. 1913. 

Life and Gabriella. Doubleday. 1916. 

The Builders. Doubleday. 1919. 

One Man in His Time. Doubleday. 1922. 
Shadowy Third. (Short Stories.) Doubleday. 1923. 


Miss Glasgow is a Virginia novelist whose first work, “The De- 
scendant,” was written before she was twenty-two. The story takes 
place in New York, and deals with heredity. “The Voice of the 
People” is a political novel. The scene is laid in Virginia, a 
background to which Miss Glasgow has clung in all her subsequent 
novels. In “The Battle-Ground” and “The Deliverance” we have 
two semi-historical novels, the first of the Civil War, and the 
second of the South in the period immediately after the war. 
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CATHER, WILLA SIBERT. 1876— 


Alexander’s Bridge. Houghton. 1912. 

O Pioneers! Houghton. 1913. 

The Song of the Lark. Houghton. 1915. 

My Antonia. Houghton. 1918. 

Youth and the Bright Medusa. (Short Stories) Knopf. 1920. 

One of Ours. Knopf. 1922. 

April Twilights and Other Poems. 1903. Knopf. 1923. 

A Lost Lady. Knopf. 1923. 

Willa Cather’s material is so thoroughly American that she has 
been championed by many critics as our most representative 
American novelist. Her art shows a steady advance, her per- 
formance always equalling her promise. 

She was born in Virginia but spent her very impressionable 
youth on a ranch in Nebraska, where her only neighbors were 
Bohemians and Scandinavians. 

“Alexander’s Bridge,” Miss Cather’s first novel, is a story of 
a civil engineer who, under stress of a dishonorable love affair, 
builds a faultily constructed bridge. 

“Q) Pioneers!” is a short novel of a young woman of heroic and 
masterful character, as tenderhearted as she is stouthearted. She 
is made the head of the family over her less capable brothers 
and brings them wealth and prosperity, although sorrow is her 
reward in the end. 

“The Song of the Lark” is a biographical novel, tracing the 
career of a great singer from her Colorado village to her success 
on a New York stage. The author shows an intense sympathy 
with the heroic struggles of musicians. 

“My Antonia” seems so far to be Miss Cather’s masterpiece. It 
is the story of a Bohemian peasant girl, an immigrant and pioneer. 
Her nobly passionate nature and her self-effacing sacrifices are 
vividly and sympathetically portrayed. As a chronicle of life 
on Nebraskan prairies the book has great historical value. 

“Youth and the Bright Medusa” is a volume of short stories 
of minor importance among Miss Cather’s works. “One of Ours,” 
is the study of a family on a Western ranch. A young man is 
here the leading character instead of the author’s usual young 
woman. The story follows in detail his unhappy youth and un- 
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congenial surroundings, ending in his tragic death in the world 
war. 


FISHER, DOROTHY CANFIELD. 1879— 


The Squirrel Cage. Holt. 1912. Grosset. 

The Bent Twig. Holt. 1915. Grosset. 

Hillsboro People. (Short stories.) Holt. 1915. 

The Real Motive. (Short stories.) Holt. 1916. 
Understood Betsy. Holt. 1917. 

Home Fires in France. (Short stories). Holt. 1918. 
The Day of Glory. (Short stories.) Holt. 1919. 
The Brimming Cup. Harcourt. 1920. Grosset. 
Rough Hewn. Harcourt. 1922. 

Raw Material. (Short stories.) Harcourt. 1923. 


Mrs. Fisher’s life is as interesting as her books. She was born 
in Kansas, where her father was president of the University of 
Kansas, and where she was taught mathematics by General 
Pershing. She took the degree of PH.B. at Ohio State University 
of which her father was president, and later the degree of Pu.D. 
at Columbia University of which her father was librarian. She 
was for three years secretary of the Horace Mann School in New 
York City. 

Mrs. Fisher has taken a very active interest in education. Hei 
book, “A Montessori Mother,” (Holt) was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the Montessori pedagogical methods to American readers. 
“Self Reliance” (Bobbs) is a strong plea for smaller schools for 
children. Her books of games and her immensely popular juvenile, 
“Understood Betsy,” shows the author’s real knowledge of young 
people. In her works of fiction, Mrs. Fisher has dealt with the 
subject of divorce in “The Squirrel Cage,” and with heredity in 
“The Bent Twig.” “Hillsboro People” is a group of New England 
character sketches, having delightful verses by Sarah N. Cleghorn 
scattered through it. “The Brimming Cup” and “Rough Hewn” 
are problem novels. The second is the earlier life of the people 
in the first. 


GEROULD, KATHARINE FULLERTON. 1879— 


Vain Oblations. Scribner. 1914. 
The Great Tradition and Other Stories. Scribner. 1915. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


SoME of the most serious books ever written have been written on 
the subject of humor. Humor can be a very grave subject indeed. 
A review of humor from the days of Aristophanes’ “Birds” and 
“Frogs” down to today’s comic supplements cannot fail to show that 
humor is based on strict psychological laws and is a matter of 
studied effort and long practice. 

As Thomas Masson in “Our American Humorists” has said, 
humorists are always professionals. Humor is never an accident. 
It is a long premeditated affair and there is nothing spontaneous 
about it. 

Mr. Masson quotes Richard Connell, the author of “Monsieur 
Pettipon,” in an article on “Taking Humor Seriously”: “Sir,” 
said an editor of Punch, “Ill have you understand that our jokes 
are not to be laughed at!” That Punch editor is typical... 
from Aristophanes to Ade, humorists have desired to be taken 
seriously; that is to say, they have wished to be acknowledged by 
more than the few to be the men of intellect, penetration, weight 
and philosophy that in fact they are. 

The following books seem to bear out the humorists’ claim 
that “Humor must be taken seriously but not solemnly.” 


Books about Humor 
MEREDITH, GEORGE. 1828-1909. 
An Essay on Comedy. Scribner, Modern Student’s Library. 
1897. 
MARTIN, EDWARD SANDFORD. 1856— 
On Parody. Holt. (Essay plus anthology). 
BERGSON, HENRI. 1859— 


Laughter; an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. Macmillan. 
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tinction of running as a serial in the Ladies’ Home Journal after 
its publication in book form. 

Mrs. Norris’s next two books are long stories rather than novels. 
In “The Story of Julia Page” she wrote a full length novel and 
the first volume of what has been called her trilogy of American 
womanhood. “Julia Page,” “Rachel,” and “Martie” are three 
careful and finished characterizations of American women. 

“Undertow” is a shorter novel of two young married spend- 
thrifts. “Josselyn’s Wife” is a story of fashionable New York 
life, involving a murder and a trial. “Sisters” is a California 
story of a hasty marriage and its long repentance. 

Mrs. Norris is essentially a novelist of social and family life in 
America. Her themes are daring, her style is vivid, and her 
stories are full of closely woven details. She is the wife of 
Captain Charles Gilman Norris, U. S. A., the author of “Salt.” 
Captain Norris is a younger brother of Frank Norris, the novelist. 


Questions 

. Which of her earlier novels has Mrs. Atherton rewritten? 

. What historical novel has Mrs. Atherton written? 

. What dialect stories has Alice Brown written? 

- What prize did Alice Brown win? 

. What was Mrs. Deland’s first book? 

. Give the title of a book dealing with divorce by Margaret Deland. By 

Edith Wharton. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. By Kathleen Norris. 

7. Give the title of a book dealing with heredity by Margaret Deland. 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. By Ellen Glasgow. 

8. What book by Mrs. Wharton contains no women characters? 

9. Name a political novel by Gertrude Atherton. One by Ellen Glasgow. 

10. Name two novels of the Civil War and of the Reconstruction period by 
Mary Johnston. By Ellen Glasgow. 

11. Name two historical novels by Mary S. Watts. 

12. What non-fiction books has Gene Stratton-Porter written? 

13. Where and what is the Limberlost? 

14. Name a poetic drama by Mary Johnston. 

15. What is the scene of most of Willa Cather’s novels? 

16. What American woman has won the Pulitzer prize for the best drama 
of the year? 

17. What woman writer has been classed with the Henry James school? 

18. What two women have been awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best novel 
of the year? 

19. What novel deals with life on the Nebraskan prairies? 
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As Thomas Masson in “Our American Humorists” has said, 
humorists are always professionals. Humor is never an accident. 
It is a long premeditated affair and there is nothing spontaneous 
about it. 

Mr. Masson quotes Richard Connell, the author of “Monsieur 
Pettipon,” in an article on “Taking Humor Seriously”: “Sir,” 
said an editor of Punch, “I’ll have you understand that our jokes 
are not to be laughed at!” That Punch editor is typical... 
from Aristophanes to Ade, humorists have desired to be taken 
seriously; that is to say, they have wished to be acknowledged by 
more than the few to be the men of intellect, penetration, weight 
and philosophy that in fact they are. 

The following books seem to bear out the humorists’ claim 
that “Humor must be taken seriously but not solemnly.” 


Books about Humor 


MEREDITH, GEORGE. 1828-1909. 

An Essay on Comedy. Scribner, Modern Student’s Library. 
1897. 
MARTIN, EDWARD SANDFORD. 1856— 

On Parody. Holt. (Essay plus anthology). 


BERGSON, HENRI. 1859— 
Laughter; an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. Macmillan. 
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MASSON, THOMAS L. 1866— 
Our American Humorists. Moffat. 1922. 


SIDIS, BORIS. 1867— 
The Psychology of Laughter. Appleton. 1913. 


WELLS, CAROLYN. 
An Outline of Humor. Putnam. 1923. 


EASTMAN, MAX. 1883— 
The Sense of Humor. Scribner. 1921. 


CANNAN, GILBERT. 1884— 
Satire. Doran, Art and Craft of Letters. 1914. 


SULLY, JAMES. 1842— 
An Essay on Laughter. Longmans. 1907. 


GREIG. J. XY... 
The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy. Dodd. 1923. 


STONE, CHRISTOPHER. 
Parody. Doran, Art and Craft of Letters. 


Early American Humor 


American humor began with Irving’s “Knickerbocker History 
of New York.” Other humorists of the early period were: Josh 
Billings, Max Adeler, Bill Nye, Hans Breitmann, and Artemus 
Ward. All these men wrote under pseudonyms, as was the fashion 
of the day. There is little demand for their work at the present 
time outside of anthologies. Interest in Artemus Ward (Charles 
Farrar Browne) has been revived by a recent biography, “Artemus 
Ward and His Work” by Don Seitz (Harper). Strangely enough 
the only one of these early humorists remaining in print is Hans 
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Breitmann (Charles Godfrey Leland). The Ballads of Breit- 
mann are published by McKay, and also by Houghton Mifflin 
with an introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Breitmann’s 
niece. 

Our early American humorists are to be read only in antholo- 
gies. The best of such collections are the following: 


Humor Series 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE. 


Masterpieces of Wit and Humor. 6 vols. 


DUFFIELD. 


A Book of American Humor in Prose. 
A Book of American Humor in Verse. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 
The Wit and Humor of America. 10 vols. 


JACOBS. 


Wit and Humor Series. 11 vols. 


PUTNAM. 


Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature. 3 vols. 


SCRIBNER. 


International Humor Series. 7 vols. 


The work of our early American humorists has two marked 
characteristics: exaggeration and misspelling. Extravagant over- 
statement was so common to our first humorists that exaggeration 
has become known as the national characteristic of American 
humor. Cacography, or intentional misspelling, is a device for 
humor that was once employed widely by our writers. It has 
come to the fore again in such books as Edward Streeter’s “Dere 
Mable” and Ring Lardner’s “Young Immigrunts.” 
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Modern American Humorists 


BAKER, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, JR. 1849-1910. 


Point Lace and Diamonds. Stokes. 
~ Modern American humor has a good starting point in the works 
of this chronicler of the bad manners of good society. This 
clever book of society verse can never go out-of-date. Its illustra- 
tions are decidedly old-fashioned but its text is as modern as can 


be. 


BANGS, JOHN KENDRICK. 1862-1922. 


His best known books are: 


Coffee and Repartee. Harper, 1893. 

The Idiot. (Now printed with Coffee and Repartee). Harper. 
1895. 

A House Boat on the Styx. Harper. 1895. 

Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. Harper. 1895. 

Pursuit of the House Boat. Harper. 1897. 

The Enchanted Typewriter. Harper. 1889. 

Proposal Under Difficulties. (Farce). Harper. 1905. 

Mollie and the Unwise Man. (Juvenile). Winston. 1912. 

The Cheery Way. Harper. 1919. 

Out of some sixty books written by Bangs, “A House Boat 
on the Styx” remains his most popular book. “Coffee and 
Repartee” and “The Idiot” rank next. Bangs was associate editor 
of Life for four years, editor of the “Drawer” in Harper’s, and 
later editor of Puck. He did much to advance humorous journal- 
ism. He was a lecturer beloved of large audiences and was one 
of the few humorists who was personally well-known. As a 
short versifier Bangs is remembered best today. His rhyming 
optimisms were a daily ditty for many years in our newspapers. 
These rhymes are collected in “The Cheery Way.” 


HERFORD, OLIVER. 1863— - 


His best known books are: 
The Bashful Earthquake. Scribner. 1898. 
The Alphabet of Celebrities. Scribner. 1899. 
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A Child’s Primer of Natural History. Scribner. 1899. 
Overheard in a Garden. Scribner. 1900. 

The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten. Scribner. 1904. 
The Peter Pan Alphabet. Scribner. 1909. 

A Kitten’s Garden of Verses. Scribner. 1911. 
Confessions of a Caricaturist. Scribner. 1917. 

The Giddy Globe. Doran. 1919. 

The Herford Aesop. Ginn. 1921. 


Herford is English born but lives in America. He is artist and 
poet both. He writes verses that are as clever and original in 
idea as in expression, and he illustrates them himself. He is as 
brilliant with his brush as with his pen. While the illustration 
of his own writings inclines to caricature and to cartoon, his 
illustration of the writings of others is done in serious vein. His 
drawings for “Alice in Wonderland” (Ginn) are examples of his 
best artistic style, and his apologetic verses to Tenniel in the same 
volume are in his best literary manner. 

Herford’s wit is so epigrammatic it lends itself readily to quota- 
tion, and he is known as the most often quoted humorist in 
America. 


ADE, GEORGE. 1866— 


His best known books now in print are: 


Artie. Dufheld. 1896. 

“Pink” Marsh. Duffield. 1897. 

Doc’ Horne. Duffield. 1899. 

Fables in Slang. Duffield. 1899. 
More Fables. Duffield. 1900. 
Breaking into Society. Harper. 1904. 
The Slim Princess. Bobbs. 1907. 
Hand-Made Fables. Doubleday. 1920. 


George Ade was the first humorist to point out that slang is 
continually losing its “s” and becoming “language.” Instead of 
using bad spelling for the fun of it, as our early humorists did, 
he used bad grammar. He made illiteracy funny. The Esopic 
fable with a preposterous moral attached was a device which Ade 
hit upon and developed with great success. 


Ade’s first contributions appeared in the Chicago Record next to 
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Eugene Field’s “Sharps and Flats.” He invented there the 
character of Artie Blanchard, a young office boy, “Pink” Marsh, 
a city negro, and old Doc’ Horne. 

He also wrote two very successful plays “The County Chair- 
man” (1903), and “The College Widow” (1904). 


BURGESS, GELETT. 1866— 


The Purple Cow. Elder. 1897. 

Goops and How to be Them. Stokes. 1900. 

The Burgess Nonsense Book. Stokes. 1901. 

The Romance of the Commonplace. (Essays.) Bobbs. 1902- 
16. 

More Goops and How Not to be Them. Stokes. 1903. 

Goop Tales. Stokes. 1904. 

Are You a Bromide? Huebsch. 1906. 

Maxims of Methuselah. Stokes. 1907. 

The Goop Directory. Stokes. 1913. 

Burgess Unabridged. Stokes. 1914. 

The Goop Encyclopedia. Stokes. 1916. 

Have You an Educated Heart? Boni. 1923. 


Gelett Burgess is the most inventive of our humorists and the 
most effectual writer. “Are You a Bromide?” is a clever com- 
pilation of conversational clichés. It was as reformatory a book 
for adult readers as the Goop books were for juvenile readers. 
Certain commonplace remarks were completely eradicated from 
conversation after Burgess coined “bromidioms.” 

“Burgess Unabridged” is a masterpiece of invention. It is a 
dictionary of words which we do not have in the language but 
need, and several of the words there coined have found a 
permanent place in our vocabularies, notably “blurb.” 


DUNNE, FINLEY PETER. 1867— 
His best known books are: 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War. Small. 1898. 
Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen. Small. 1899. 
Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Harper. 1900. 
Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. Harper. 1901. 
Observations by Mr. Dooley. Harper. 1902. 
Mr. Dooley’s Dissertations, by Mr. Dooley. Harper. 1906. 
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Mr. Dooley Says. Scribner. 1910. 
Mr. Dooley: On Making a Will and Other Necessary Evils. 
Scribner. 1919. 


As a political humorist Dunne is the greatest we have had. 
During the Spanish-American war Mr. Dooley’s opinions had a 
national influence. They helped to put down jingoism and to re- 
store a sanity of thinking to the American people. Mr. Dooley 
taught us to laugh at ourselves, and his sound philosophy and 
homely wit succeeded in making humor at our own expense 
popular. Dunne’s medium, Irish dialect in dialogue form, was an 
innovation that was immensely pleasing. 


BUTLER, ELLIS PARKER. 1869— 


His best known books are: 

Pigs is Pigs. Doubleday. 1906. Grosset; Burt. 

Swatty, a Story of a Real Boy. Houghton. 1916. 

Goat Feathers. Houghton. 1919. 

Philo Gubb, Correspondence School Detective. Houghton. 
1919. 

In Pawn. Houghton. 1921. 

Butler will probably live as a man of one book although he 
has written twenty. His first book, “Pigs Is Pigs,” was an instant 
success and has never been supplanted by his later, less spontan- 
eous humor books. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. 1869— 


His best known books are: 

Literary Lapses. 1911. Dodd. 

Nonsense Novels. 1911. Dodd. 

Sunshine Sketches. 1912. Dodd. 

Behind the Beyond. 1913. Dodd. 

Elements of Political Science. Houghton. 1913-1921. 
Essays and Literary Studies. 1916. Dodd. 

Further Foolishness. 1916. Dodd. 

Frenzied Fiction. Dodd. 1918. 

Winsome Winnie and Other Nonsense Novels, Dodd, 1920, 
My Discovery of England. Dodd. 1922, 
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Over the Footlights. Dodd. 1923. 
College Days. Dodd. 1923. 


Leacock is a Canadian and Professor of Political Science at 
McGill University. Besides his humor books and his literary 
essays, he has written “Elements of Political Science,” a standard 
textbook in our colleges. The unusual combination of a humorist 
and political scientist inevitably recalls the career of Lewis Car- 
roll, minister, mathematician, and humorist. 

Leacock is a very deliberate humorist. His wit is an acquired 
characteristic. As a result his humor is often labored. He has 
no half-way excellence. Much depends on the happiness of his 
selection of a subject. He is too apt to choose some obviously 
humorous subject like boarding-houses or lap dogs. 

Leacock’s humor is essentially literary. It derives from books. 
His parodies of current fiction, “Nonsense Novels,” is a work that 
compares with Harte’s “Condensed Novels” and Thackeray’s 
“Novels by Eminent Hands.” “Behind the Beyond” and “Literary 
Lapses” contain his most subtle humor. His later books incline to 
ridicule. He no longer sees the fun in things, he makes fun of things. 


COBB, IRVIN S. 1876— 


His best known books are: 

Back Home. Doran; 1912. Grosset. 

Cobb’s Anatomy. Doran. 1912. 

The Escape of Mr. Trimm. Doran. 1913. 
Cobb’s Bill-of-Fare. Doran. 1913. 

Roughing It De Luxe. Doran. 1914. 

Paths of Glory. Doran. 1915. 

“Speaking of Operations.” Doran. 1915. 

Old Judge Priest. Doran. 1916. Grosset. 
Local Color. Doran. 1916. 

Those Times and These. Doran. 1917. Grosset. 
The Glory of the Coming. Doran. 1918. 
From Place to Place. Doran. 1920. Grosset. 
A Plea for Ol’ Cap Collier. Doran. 1921. 
Sundry Accounts. Doran. 1922. Grosset. 

J. Poindexter, Colored. Doran. 1922. 
Stickfuls. Doran. 1923. 


Irvin Cobb is a reluctant humorist. He prefers to write serious 
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short stories, and in “The Escape of Mr. Trimm” and “The Belled 
Buzzard,” and in his Judge Priest tales of old Kentucky he has 
done work that has gained for him on many sides the title of the 
greatest short story writer in America today. ‘Speaking of 
Operations,” however, stamped him as a humorist, a helpless 
humorist, for Cobb is always much funnier than he intends to be. 

“A Plea for Ol’ Cap Collier” is one of his happiest combina- 
tions of sense and nonsense. It is a defense of the juveniles of 
yesterday, the shilling shockers and the dime novels. It is an in- 
forming essay of real literary value. Cobb uses his humor to re- 
inforce his serious intent. A thing said lightly does not often 
carry much weight. Cobb has the faculty of saying true words in 
jest and of “practicing virtue with a smile.” 


LARDNER, RING. 1885— 


You Know Me, Al. Doran. 1916. 
Gullible’s Travels. Bobbs. 1917. 

My Four Weeks in France. Bobbs. 1918. 
Treat "Em Rough. Bobbs. 1918. 

The Real Dope. Bobbs. 1919. 

Own Your Own Home. Bobbs. 1919. 
The Young Immigrunts. Bobbs. 1920. 
The Big Town. Bobbs. 1921. 

Symptoms of Being 35. Bobbs. 1921. 


Lardner is under “the spell of the misspelled” and is attracted 
by “the lure of the illiterate.” Daisy Ashford’s use of misspell- 
ing makes humor only for the eye, but Lardner, by adding bad 
grammar to bad spelling, can be read aloud to advantage. His 
uninterrupted slang is full of vivid and quaint imagery and it 
appeals to two types of mind that are at opposite extremes. Lard- 
ner is read with delight by people who talk in the very way that 
he writes, and by highly educated people who find relief and 
amusement in a lack of education in others. 


Conclusion 


There are many single works of humor at the present day from 
writers who are not exclusively humorists. The greatest of such 
is Carolyn Wells, who is the leading editor of humor. To her 
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long lines of humorous anthologies, detective stories, and juve- 
niles, she has added original parody in “Ptomaine Street.” (Lip- 
pincott) . 

Other examples of parody very popular at the present time are: 


CHAPPELL, GEORGE SHEPARD. (Walter E. Traprock, pseud.) 


The Cruise of the Kawa. Putnam. 1921. 
My Northern Exposure. Putnam. 1922. 
Sarah of the Sahara. Putnam. 1923. 


STEWART, DONALD OGDEN. 


A Parody Outline of History. Doran. 1921. 
Perfect Behavior, a Parody Outline of Etiquette. Doran. 1922. 
Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind. Doran. 1923. 


American Columnists 


The Column is an American institution which has developed 
some of the best humorous talent and has raised the level of hu- 
morous journalism to a remarkable degree in the last few years. 
Much of the best humor written at the present day appears first 
in our columns and is collected later in book form. The most 
representative of our humorous columnists are: 


FIELD, EUGENE. 1850-1895. Chicago Record. 


Sharps and Flats. 2 vols. Scribner. 1900. 
(See also p. 8) 


TAYLOR, BERT LESTON. (B. L. T.) 1866-1921. Chicago 


Tribune. 


A Penny Whistle. Knopf. 1921. 
The So-Called Human Race. Knopf. 1922. 
A Line o’ Gowf or Two. Knopf. 1923. 


MARQUIS, DON. 1878— N. Y. Evening Sun; Tribune. 


Hermione and Her Little Group of Serious Thinkers. Appleton. 
1916. 
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Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith. Appleton. 1921. 
The Cruise of the Jasper B. (juvenile). Appleton. 1916. 
Prefaces. Appleton. 1919. 

Carter and Other People. Appleton. 1921. 

The Old Soak. Doubleday. 1921. 

Poems and Portraits. Doubleday. 1921. 

The Revolt of the Oyster. Doubleday. 1922. 


ADAMS, FRANKLIN PIERCE. (F. P. A.) 1881—N. Y. Eve. 
Mail; N. Y. Tribune; N. Y. World. 


Tobogganning on Parnassus. Doubleday. 1910. 
In Other Words. Doubleday. 1912. 

By and Large. Doubleday. 1914. 

Weights and Measures. Doubleday. 1917. 
Something Else Again. Doubleday. 1920. 

So There. Doubleday. 1923. 


PRESTON, KEITH 1884— Chicago Daily News. 


Types of Pan. Houghton. 1919. 
Splinters. Doran. 1921. 


BROUN, HEYWOOD. 1888— N. Y. World. 


Seeing Things at Night. Harcourt. 1921. 

Pieces of Hate and Other Enthusiasms. Doran. 1922. 
The Boy Grew Older. (Novel). Putnam. 1922. 
The Sun Field. (Novel). Putnam. 1923. 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT C. 1889— Life. 


Of All Things. Holt. 1921. 
Love Conquers All. Holt. 1922. 
The Conquest of Cornwall. Holt. 1923. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. 1890— N. Y. Evening Post. Phil- 
adelphia Evening Ledger. 


Mince Pie. Doran. 1919. 

Travels in Philadelphia. McKay. 1920. 
Pipefuls. Doubleday. 1920. 

Plum Pudding. Doubleday. 1921. 
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Tales from a Roll Top Desk. Doubleday. 1921. 
The Powder of Sympathy. Doubleday. 1923. 
Inward Ho! Doubleday. 1923. 

(See also pp. 10, 190, 270, 283) 


An interesting account of American columnists is found in “The 
Gentle Art of Columning” by Charles J. Edson (Brentano). 


Questions 


. Name several serious works about humor. 

. Who has written the life of Artemus Ward? 

. Who is the only early American humorist in print? 

. Name four series of humorous selections. 

. Name an early American writer of Society Verse. 

. Which volume by Bangs contains his verse? 

What parodies of Omar Khayyam did Herford write? 
. Who publishes Herford’s illustrations of Alice in Wonderland. 
9. What humorous zoology did Herford write? 

10. What humorist revived A‘sop’s style of writing? 

11. Who wrote a humorous dictionary? 

12. What words in this dictionary are now in the Standard dictionary? 
13. What humorist wrote under the name of Dooley? 

14. Who wrote “Pigs is Pigs’? 

15. What serious works has Leacock done? 

16. What burlesques has Leacock written? 

17. What has Cobb written on boy’s books? 

18. Name one of Cobb’s serious stories. 

19. Name a book about columnists. 

20. What two humorists use slang extensively? 

21. Name three parodies popular today. 

22. Who wrote “The Sin of Monsieur Pettipon”? 

23. What is the opposite of orthography? 

24. Name three anthologies by Carolyn Wells. 

25. Which of our columnists write mostly in verse? 


ONAN PWN eS 


CHAPTER XXXV 
HISTORIANS AND HISTORICAL SERIES 


THE comparative merits of books of history is matter for historians 
to decide. Booksellers and bookbuyers must take the word of 
experts on the subject. An historian is usually the best judge of 
historians. There is a goodly number of books written for lay 
readers to help them in estimating the reliability of different 
historical writers and these books are of the first importance. 

Many of the estimates of historians quoted in the following 
chapters are taken from the books here listed: 


Books about Historians 


BASSETT, JOHN SPENCER. 1867— 
The Middle Group of American Historians. Macmillan. 1917. 


A group which includes Belknap, Hazard, Sparks, Bancroft, 
Preston, Motley, and others, but not Francis Parkman. 


BEARD, CHARLES A. 1874— 
An Introduction to the English Historians. Macmillan. 1906. 


BURY, JOHN B. 1861— 
The Ancient Greek Historians. Macmillan. 1909. 


CROCE, BENEDETTO. 1866— 


History, Its Theory and Practice. Harcourt. 1923. 
(See also p. 96) 


FERRERO, GULIELMO. 1872— 


Roman Historians. Jones. 1923. 
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GOOCH, GEORGE PEABODY. 1873— 


History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. Longmans. 
1913. 


GRANT, A. J. 
English Historians. Scribner. 1906. o. p. 


GRETTON, R. H. 1874— 
History. Doran, Art and Craft of Letters Series. 1914. 


JAMESON, JOHN FRANKLIN. 1859— 

History of Historical Writing in America. Houghton. 1891. 
O. p. 
LODGE, RICHARD. 1832-1917. 

English Historians and Schools of History. Dutton. 


RHODES, JAMES FORD. 1848— 
Historical Essays. Macmillan. 1909. 


SHOTWELL, JAMES T. 1874— 
Introduction to the History of History. Columbia. 1922. 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED C. 1879— 


Greek Historians. Jones. 1922. 


There are many other books of the order of the “Selections 
from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton” (Longmans, 
2 vols.), and the “Life and Letters of John Fiske” by John 
Spencer Clark (Houghton, 2 vols.), which do not confine them- 
selves exclusively to historians, but which contribute many 
valuable comments to this field. 


History Outlines 


With the nineteenth century nearly all historians began to 
specialize in certain fields of history, and each sought to be the 
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authority in his chosen field. Among English historians, Gardiner 
is identified with the period of the Commonwealth, Pol- 
lard with the Tudor period, and McCarthy with the Victorian. 
So also among American historians, the history of the French in 
America belongs to Parkman, the Pacific States to H. H. Bancroft, 
the American Revolution to Fiske, and the Civil War to Rhodes. 

With this trend toward specialization in restricted fields of 
history came our great cooperative works—historical series of the 
magnitude of Acton’s Cambridge Modern History, Hart’s Ameri- 
can Nation, and Yale’s Chronicles of America. In these works 
each volume is written by an authority on a particular period 
or phase of history and the whole is made to form a connected 
series. 

This detailed and piecemeal method of writing history is doubt- 
less the most scholarly and accurate but it paints history as a 
series of miniatures rather than as one great panorama. H. G. 
Wells in “The Outline of History” revolutionized the writing of 
history, or at least the reading of history, for the present age. 
He presented for the first time history as a rounded whole, and 
gave a bird’s eye view of the history of the world up-to-date. 
Wells did not write the work singlehanded. His is a cooperative 
work like other histories of today. Wells, however, unified the 
facts collected by others, and the perspective and foreshortening 
of the composition are his. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. 1866— 

The Outline of History. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1920. 

Being a plain history of life and mankind; Written with the 
advice and editorial help of Ernest Parker, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Gilbert Murray, and illustrated by J. F. 


Horrabin. 
Same, third edition, rev. and rearranged by the author. 1 vol. 


Maemillan. 1921. 
Short History of the World, 1 vol. Macmillan. 1922. 


(See also p. 409) 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM. 1882— 


The Story of Mankind. Boni. 1921. 
The Story of Mankind in 1922 was given the first award of the 
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John Newbery medal for the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children produced within the preceding 
year. (See also p. 533) 


WILMOT-BUXTON, E. M. 
A Short History of the World. Dutton. 


FUETER, EDUARD. 1876— 
World History. 1815-1920. Harcourt. 1922. 


Historical Series 


“A method of historical publication much in vogue among us 
at present is that of putting forth a series of volumes by separate 
authors upon kindred subjects. We have had a series of Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War, a series of lesser wars of the United 
States, with some others, and, perhaps more conspicuous to the 
public eye, the American Statesmen series and the series of Ameri- 
can Commonwealths. The plan has its advantages and its defects. 
From the point of view of the publisher it is eminently well-con- 
ceived. Greater attention is drawn to individual pieces of work 
when thus collected; greater interest is excited in the general 
subject when a mass of work upon it is presented. 

“To some extent, the interests of the publishing business and of 
historical scholarship are identical. Whatever increases the 
audience and the influence of good work must be welcomed by the 
scholar. But it must not be forgotten—and some of the volumes 
on American Statesmen and American Commonwealths are illus- 
trations of the fact—that, in a series of this sort, the good books 
bolster up the poor ones, and gain them a factitious repute and 
power. At the same time the best books suffer from the general 
average, seldom acquiring more weight than their fraction of the 
collective weight of the series, nor as much as might accrue to 
them as independent publications. Another result is that all the 
kindred subjects therein comprised, however various in many char- 
acteristics, are bound down to the same uniform fullness and style 
of treatment.”—From “The History of Historical Writing in 
America” by John Franklin Jameson. 


a 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


Expansion of the Republic Series. 3 vols. Louisiana Purchase, 
Porto Rico, Rocky Mountain Exploration. 

Great Commander Series. 16 vols. Lee, Meade, McClellan, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Washington, etc. 

Twentieth Century Text-books. 8 vols. on History and Govern- 
ment. History of Modern Europe, A History of the American 
Nation, A History of the British Nation, etc. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


American Pioneers and Patriots by John S. C. Abbott. 8 vols. 
A series illustrating the early history and settlement of our 
country. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. 


American Fights and Fighters Series by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
6 vols. Border, Colonial, Indian, Revolutionary, South American 


fights. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
American Nation. Edited by A. B. Hart. 28 vols. 1904-1908. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY. 


American History Series. 10 vols. Expansion of Europe, 
Europe Since 1815, Age of Reformation, History of American 
Diplomacy, etc. 

Makers of the Nineteenth Century. 11 vols. Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, Rhodes, Diaz and others. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 


American Commonwealths. 19 vols. Histories of those states 
which have a striking political, social, or economic history. 

American Statesmen. 31 vols. Biographies of men famous in 
the political history of the United States. 

American Statesmen. Second Series. 3 vols. Lives of Blaine, 
Sherman, and Grant. 
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GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY. 


The American Crisis Biographies. 20 vols. Biographies of 
leading Americans, North and South, who lived during the Civil 
War and the Reconstruction Period, 1840-1870. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY. 


Epochs of American History. 3 vols. 
The Colonies, 1492-1750, by R. G. Thwaites. 
The Formation of the Union, 1750-1829, by A. B. Hart. 
Division and Reunion, 1829-1909, by Woodrow Wilson. 
Epochs of Modern History. 19 vols. Original edition. (Same 
as the Scribner Series.) 


Epochs of English History. 8 vols. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Cambridge Ancient History. 8 vols. 1923— 
Cambridge Medieval History. 8 vols. 1911— 
Cambridge Modern History. 13 vols. 1902-1912. Atlas. vol. 
14. 
Cambridge Historical Series. 19 vols. Histories of Scan- 
dinavia, Canada, Scotland, Russia, etc. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Stories of the Nations. 76 vols. 

Heroes of the Nations. 50 vols. 

Historic Towns of the United States. 4 vols. New England, 
Middle States, Southern States, Western States. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


American History Series. 6 vols. Colonial Era, French War 
and the Revolution, Making of the Nation, Middle Period, Civil 
War, Reconstruction. 

Epochs of History (Modern). 18 vols. Normans, Crusades, 
Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, Hanoverians, French Revolution, 
Epoch of Reform. (Same as Longmans, Green series.) 

Countries and Peoples Series. 19 vols. Egypt of the Egyp- 
tians, Russia of the Russians, France of the French, Servia of the 
Servians, America of the Americans, etc, 


a 
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Original Narratives of Early American History. 18 vols. 
Edited by John Franklin Jameson. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


Nations’ Histories. 3 vols. Germany, Poland, Russia. 
Great Nations Series. 7 vols. Ancient Greece, Medieval Italy, 
Italy from Dante to Tasso, Wales, Scotland, England, France. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Chronicles of America. 50 vols. 1919. 


These fifty volumes make a survey of the entire history of the 
United States from the Red Man’s Continent to the rejection by 
the Senate of the Versailles Treaty in March 1920. Each volume 
is by a specialist in a certain field and is an entity in itself, yet 
together the volumes form a perfect sequence. The whole series 
is divided into topical groups such as:—The Morning of 
America, The Winning of Independence, The Vision of the West, 
etc. Some of the latest volumes are: “The American Spirit in 
Education” by Edwin E. Slosson, “The Age of Invention” by Hol- 
land Thompson, “Captains of the Civil War” by William Wood, 
“Theodore Roosevelt and His Times” by Harold Howland, and 
“Woodrow Wilson and the World War” by Charles Seymour. 


Questions 
1. Who were the “middle group” of American historians? 
2. What two Italian writers have contributed to historical theory? 
3. Who brought together all the threads of history in one book? 
4. What volume in Longmans, Green’s “Epochs of Modern History” is not 
found in Scribner’s equivalent series? 
5. Name three historical series containing biographies of: Abraham Lincoln; 


Robert E. Lee; Ulysses S. Grant. 

. Who is the publisher of: “The American Statesmen Series”? “The 
American Commonwealths”? 

. What two historical series contain a history of Japan? 

. In what series is found President Wilson’s “Division and Reunion’’? 

. What great historical series has been published from Yale University? 

. What other series covers much the same ground as: Appleton’s “World 
Series”? Scribner’s “Countries and Peoples Series”? Harper’s “Amer- 


ican Nation”? 


ooo | nN 


— 
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1l. Name two historical series containing histories of: The American Civil 
War; The French Revolution. 
12. What two volumes in the “American Nation” series did the editor him- 


self write? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


“To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 
—Epcar ALLAN PoE. 


“The superiority of classical historians arose from the fact that 
they wrote what was practically contemporary history. Yet con- 
temporary history cannot be written correctly, for impartiality in 
the treatment of events near at hand is impossible.”—JaMEs ForD 
RHODEs in “Historical Essays.” 


CoNnTEMPORARY history was once synonymous with unscholarly 
history. The ideal of the academic historian was to keep history 
passionless, and to that end he argued that the times a man wrote 
of should not be the times a man lived in. 

Today the idea has changed. A new generation feels that 
the history that is passionless is bloodless, is but the ghost of 
history. The ancients wrote contemporary history for their con- 
temporaries. The moderns would write all history, whether past 
or present, for their contemporaries. They “would interpret all 
history in new terms of the actual, visible, present life of nation- 
alities,’ and they say that “the narration of past events is of no 
value except as it affords stimulating parallels to present day 
affairs.” (R. H. Gretton in “History”). 

With the emphasis that has been put on the meaning of history 
for the present day, there has come a restored appreciation of the 
value of contemporary history. Although contemporary history 
is never final, and must always be rewritten, nevertheless, the 
superiority now accorded the classical historians is ground for 
the belief that classic recognition is not beyond the reach of men 


who write the history of their own times. 
517 
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Ancient Greek Historians 


HERODOTUS. 484 B. C—424 B. C. 


Histories. Trans. by the Rev. Henry Cary, Harcourt, Bohn. 

Same. Trans. by George Rawlinson. 2 vols., Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

Selections. Trans. by W. L. Collins. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers), Lippincott. 

Same. Trans. by G. C. Macaulay. 2 vols., Macmillan. 

Herodotus, Books 1, 2, 3, (to be in four books). Putnam, 
Loeb. 


Cicero called Herodotus “the father of history.” His histories 
are divided into nine books, named after the nine Muses. They 
treat of the wars between the Greeks and the Orientals, extend- 
ing from the accession of Croesus, 560 B. C. to 478 B. C., the cap- 
ture of Lesbos. The title might well be the Rise and Fall of 
Persia, for it was the Persian war that gave Herodotus his original 
inspiration. Later historians have divided his work into three 
parts: 

Part I. Reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. 

Part II. Reign of Darius. 

Part III. Reign of Xerxes. 


The last part was written first. It was the history of the in- 
vasion of Xerxes that first attracted Herodotus, and that part of 
his narrative has always been considered the most important and 
the most interesting. 

The writing of Herodotus is diversified with many digressions, 
such as long geographical descriptions and dialogues in which 
he makes his characters speak. Edward Gibbon said of Herodo- 
tus, “he sometimes writes for children and sometimes for philos- 
ophers.” The histories form a delightful story book, written in 
the style of artless conversation. They are the fountain of history, 
from which countless histories have sprung. 


THUCYDIDES. 471 B. C.—400 B. C. 


History of the Peloponnesian War. Trans. by R. Crawley. 
Dutton, Everyman’s, 2 vols., Temple. 
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Same. Trans. by B. Jowett, 2 vols., Oxford. 

Same. With trans. by C. F. Smith, 4 vols. (3 vols. published). 
Putnam, Loeb. 

Same. Book 1 and 2 trans. by Bigg, 3 and 4 by Simcox. Long- 
mans. 

Selections from Thucydides. Trans. by Moore. Longmans. 

Selections. Trans. by W. L. Collins, (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers). Lippincott. 

Thucydides was the founder of “political history.” Political 
science was the great interest of his day, a day that saw the fall 
of the Athenian empire. The political causes leading to the de- 
cline of Athens are the chief interest of Thucydides’ history. 

Thucydides is also the first of the “military historians.” His 
chosen subject was the Peloponnesian War, which covered twenty- 
seven years of his own lifetime, 431-404 B. C. Thucydides had 
military training which fitted him to understand the science of 
war. His ideal of history is said to have been first accuracy, and 
then relevancy. Unlike Herodotus, he rarely digressed. His sub- 
ject was the war, and he excluded all else. His history is un- 
finished, breaking off in the middle of the year 411 B. C. 

Thucydides initiated the writing of contemporary history. J. B. 
Bury has said, “It has not, I think, been sufficiently realized what 
an original stroke of genius it was to form the idea of recording 
the history of the war at the very moment of its outbreak.” 
Thucydides wrote his history in the form of annals, arranged in 
chronological form, and based on the natural division of the year 
into winter and summer. The form of his history was a gain in 
accuracy but a loss in dramatic interest. 

“What are all the Roman historians to the great Athenian? 
There is no prose composition in the world which I place so high 
as the seventh book of Thucydides. It is the ne plus ultra of 
human art.”—Macaulay. 


XENOPHON. 434 B. C—355 B. C. 


Works. Trans. by H. G. Dakyns. 4 vols. Macmillan. 
Same. Trans. by Watson and Dale, 3 vols., Harcourt, Bohn. 
The March of the Ten Thousand. Trans. by H. G. Dakyns. 


Macmillan. 
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Cyropedia. With trans. by Walter Miller, 2 vols. Putnam, 
Loeb, 

Same Trans. by H. G. Dakyns. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Hellenica, Anabasis and Symposium. With trans. by C. L. 
Brownson. 3 vols., Putnam, Loeb. 

Memorabilia of Socrates. Dutton, Temple. 

Selections. Trans. by A. Grant. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers). Lippincott. 

Of the three ancient Greek historians whose work has survived, 
Xenophon is read most and is the least deserving of fame. He 
is regarded by historians as hardly more than a dilettante. J. B. 
Bury says of him, “his mind was essentially mediocre, incapable 
of penetrating beneath the surface of things . . . his true vocation 
was to write memoirs. The ‘Anabasis’ is a memoir and it is the 
most successful of his works.” 

Xenophon’s works consist of: 

“The Hellenica,” a history of Greece (Hellas), which begins 
where Thucydides left off and carries the narrative down to 362 
B. C. fifty years later. 

The “Anabasis,” or the March of the Ten Thousand, is the 
story of the expedition of Cyrus the younger and his ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries against Artaxerxes of Persia. Xenophon ac- 
companied this expedition in person, and wrote the history many 
years later. 

The biographical works are the “Memorabilia” of Socrates and 
its companion volume, the “Symposium,” the table talk of Socrates. 
His “Life of Agesilaus” is one of the earliest biographies ever writ- 
ten, and it had a great influence in making biography a hand- 
maid of history. 

Minor works are the “Cyropedia,” a philosophical discourse 
on education, supposed to be spoken by Cyrus the Elder, and 
“Hiero,” a dialogue on tyranny. 


PLUTARCH. 64-125 A. D. 


Parallel Lives. 
Dryden-Clough trans. 2 vols., Burt; 3 vols., Dutton, Every- 


man’s; 4 vols., Winston; 5 vols., Little; 1 vol., (complete.) 
Little. 
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North-Rouse translation. 10 vols., Dutton, Temple. 

Stewart-Long trans. 2 vols., Harcourt, Bohn. 

With trans. by B. Perrin. 10 vols., Putnam, Loeb. 

Moralia. Trans. by Philemon Holland. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Moralia. (Selections). Trans. by A. O. Prichard, 2 vols. 
Oxford. 

Shakespeare’s Plutarch. Edited by I. Gollanz, 2 vols., Duf- 
field. 


Plutarch’s Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans number forty- 
six, consisting of twenty-two pairs and four single biographies. 
They were originally written to kindle emulation in youth, but 
their chief value today is historical. 

The earliest translation by Sir Thomas North made from the 
French in 1579 was the version used by Shakespeare as the source 
of his Roman tragedies. Dryden’s translation of Plutarch was re- 
vised by the poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, in 1864, and is the text 
most used at present. 


Ancient Roman Historians 


LIVY. (Titus Livius.) 59 B. C—17 A. D. 


History of Rome. 

Trans. by Canon Roberts. 4 vols., Dutton, Everyman’s; 4 vols., 
Harcourt, Bohn. 

Same. With trans. by B. O. Foster. 13 vols., (2 vols. ready), 
Putnam, Loeb. 

Selections. Trans. by W. L. Collins. Lippincott. 

Livy’s history consisted originally of 142 books, of which only 
thirty-five are extant. It begins with the founding of the city in 
753 B. C. by Romulus, a legendary king, whom Livy accepts as his- 
torical. It extends down to Livy’s own time, the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus. Livy was the court historian and his history 
is said by J. B. Bury to have “mirrored the calm which settled 
over the Roman world after the triumph of Augustus.” 

The purpose of Livy’s work was ethical. He desired to point 
out to the Roman people moral lessons that might be drawn from 
their history. He is far from accurate in his facts, but his style 
is agreeable and easy. Macaulay said of Livy: “No historian 
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with whom we are acquainted has shown so complete an indif- 
ference to truth. He seems to have cared only about the pictur- 
esque effect of his book, and the honor of his country. On the 
other hand, we do not know, in the whole range of literature, an 
instance of a bad thing so well done.” 


TACITUS, CORNELIUS. 55-117 A. D. 


Works. 2 vols., Harcourt, Bohn. 

Works. 2 vols. Trans. by Arthur Murphy, Dutton, Every- 
man’s. 

Annals. Trans. by G. G. Ramsay. Books 1-6, Dutton. 

Annals. Trans. by W. B. Donne. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) 1 vol., Lippincott. 

Dialogues tr. by Peterson: Agricola and Germania trans. by 
Hutton, in 1 vol., Putnam, Loeb. 

The works of Tacitus consist of the “Annals of Rome,” “History 
of Rome,” “Germania,” “Agricola.” 

The “Annals” cover the period from the foundation of the city 
to the fall of the Republic in 31 B. C. The “History” covers the 
reigns of the twelve Cesars, from Augustus to Domitian, 31 B. C.- 
96 A. D. 

“Germania” is a record of a visit which Tacitus made to Ger- 
many. “Agricola” is a biography of his father-in-law, who was 
governor of Britain. 

Tacitus, like Livy, emphasized the ethical side of history. He 
belonged to the rhetorical school of historians, writing in a very 
dramatic and oratorical style. He is an historian of “monumental 
brevity and dignity.” He is regarded as the only historian of the 
ancient world worthy to stand beside Thucydides. Tacitus left 
us a gallery of portraits that show him, as a painter of character, 
to be equal to Carlyle. 

Macaulay said, “Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certainly 
the greatest. His style, indeed, is not only faulty in itself, but is, 
in some respects, peculiarly unfit for historical composition. He 
carries his love of effect far beyond the limits of moderation. 
He tells a fine story finely: but he cannot tell a plain story 
plainly. . . . In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled 


among historians, and has very few superiors among dramatists 
and novelists.” 
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Histories of Ancient Greece and Rome 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 1737-1794. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 1776-1788. 6 
vols., Burt; Dutton, Everyman’s; Harper; Bury edition, 7 vols., 
Macmillan; 7 vols., Oxford, World Classics. 

(See also p. 311) 


Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall” bridges the abyss between the 
ancient and the modern world. Frederic Harrison has called it, 
“the most perfect historical composition that exists in any 
language.” It is the one historical work of the eighteenth century 
that is still accepted as authoritative. It covers thirteen centuries 
of history, during which time paganism was breaking down and 
Christianity was taking its place. 

Gibbon’s footnotes are “wonderful pieces of art and humor.” 
James Ford Rhodes says the “Decline and Fall” is “the 
only modern history over which the reader is constantly 
amused.” 

Gibbon has had three well-known editors: the first was the Rev. 
Henry Milman who included with his own the notes of the French 
historian, Guizot, in his edition of 1838. The second was Sir 
William Smith, author of the familiar “Dictionary of the Bible” 
and “Greek and Roman Biography.” Smith’s edition appeared in 
1854. The third editor, John B. Bury, has superseded Milman and 
Smith today. 

There are two works that are always regarded as sequences to 
Gibbon. Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire” is called “A fitting com- 
plement to Gibbon,” and “The History of Latin Christianity” by 
Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868) is pronounced “a necessary 
compliment to Gibbon.” Hugh Walker in “The Literature of the 
Victorian Era” says: “No two works of equal magnitude in the 
English language run more closely parallel than do ‘The History 
of Latin Christianity’ and “The Decline and Fall.’ They deal 
with much the same period . . . Milman’s object is by no means 
to rewrite Gibbon, he might have done so by using the words 
‘rise and progress.’ Gibbon is concerned with the secular 
state of Rome which decayed and disappeared, Milman with that 
great spiritual empire which sprang up and flourished on its 
ruins.” 
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GROTE, GEORGE. 1794-1871. 


History of Greece. 12 vols., 1846-56. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Same. (Abridged.) Dutton. 


Grote devoted a lifetime to his “History of Greece.” He 
worked twenty years before publishing the first volume. Care and 
industry made it one of the most scientific histories ever written. 

The accepted history of Greece in Grote’s day was William Mit- 
ford’s. Grote wrote his in order to refute Mitford’s extreme Tory 
point of view. At the same time Bishop Thirlwall, a closesfriend 
and schoolmate of Grote’s (who is buried with him in West- 
minster Abbey) had, without Grote’s knowledge, been writing a 
history of Greece for Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Grote’s history im- 
mediately superseded Bishop Thirlwall’s just as it superseded 
Mitford’s. Although his style lacks color and grace, his more 
thorough and painstaking method placed him ahead of his rivals. 

Grote’s history is too long. Rhodes says, “twelve volumes are 
neither manageable nor necessary.” Sections of the history are 
of especial value; for instance, volume 4, chapter 31, on “‘Athen- 
ian Democracy,” volume 8, chapter 67, on “Socrates and the 
Sophists”; and volume 12, on “Alexander’s Expedition.” 


FINLAY, GEORGE. 1799-1875. 


Greece Under the Romans. 1844. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

History of Greece from B. C. 146-A. D. 1864. 1877. 7 vols., 
Oxford. 

The Byzantine Empire. 1854. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Finlay took part in the Greek war of independence in close as- 
sociation with Lord Byron. He became a resident of Greece and 
lived there till his death. His history of the Greek people covers 
2000 years from the Roman conquest down to the author’s own 
day. 

Hugh Walker in “The Literature of the Victorian Era” has 
quoted John Stuart Mill as saying that “a page of Finlay was 
worth a chapter of Gibbon.” Walker points out, however, that 
the later fortunes of Greece are not so interesting to readers as 
the earlier, and that Finlay has suffered from his choice of theme. 
“In the combination of learning with practical knowledge it is ad- 
mitted that Finlay stands alone. He knew thoroughly the people 
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about whom he wrote. It is this practical experience and this 
familiarity with the people that give Finlay his unique position 
among the writers who have dealt with the Byzantine Empire and 
the later history of the Greek people.” 


MERIVALE, CHARLES. 1808-1893. 


The Roman Empire. 1850-62. 7 vols., Longmans, 

Fall of the Roman Republic. 1875. Longmans. o. p. 

General History of Rome. 1875. Longmans. 

Roman Triumvirates. 1876. Longmans. 

History of Rome to the Reign of Trajan. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Merivale’s chosen field was the history of the Romans during 
the Empire. His work fills the gap between Mommsen and Gib- 
bon. “In quality, however, it cannot be compared with the work 
of either of these giants.” Merivale is so necessary for an ap- 
preciation of Gibbon that Everyman’s Library dovetails the work 
of the two men so as to form one continuous narrative. Merivale’s 
story has been followed down to the reign of Trajan, where Gib- 
bon begins his survey of “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” The joint narrative covers the years from the founding 


of the city, 753 B. C., to the fall of the Roman Empire, 1453. 


MOMMSEN, THEODOR. 1817-1903. 


The History of Rome. 1854-56. Trans. by W. P. Dickson. 
5 vols., Scribner. 

The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 2 vols., (From Cesar to 
Diocletian. Sequel to the History of Rome). 1885. Scribner. 

The History of the Roman Republic (abridged), Scribner. 

The History of Rome. Trans. by W. P. Dickson, 4 vols., Dut- 
ton, Everyman’s. 

The German scholar, Mommsen, is generally regarded as the 
greatest historian of the nineteenth century. His Roman history 
has been translated into many languages, and as Lord Acton says, 
“no attempt has been made to rival or to supersede a history writ- 
ten half a century ago.” Mommsen was a great archeologist, 
and is known as the founder of modern Latin epigraphy. He 
had a strong belief in Czsarism, and his volume on the Twelve 
Czsars shows political bias. 
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Mommsen originally intended to write a popular history of 
Rome and for that reason he omitted footnotes from his pages, 
writing a straight flowing narrative. Later, when he found to his 
surprise that he had written a scholar’s history, he issued a sequel, 
in which he cited the authorities for all facts that had been chal- 
lenged. The three great names among German historians are: 
Leopold von Ranke, (1795-1886), whose collected works fill 54 
volumes, and cover the whole range of modern European history; 
Mommsen, who confined himself to ancient history; and Treitschke, 
(1834-1896), who succeeded Ranke as Prussian State Historian, and 
wrote the history of his own country. 


MAHAFFY, JOHN PENTLAND. 1839-1904. 


Old Greek Life. American Book Co. 1876. 

Social Life in Greece. Macmillan. 1877. 

Old Greek Education. Harper. 1881. 

Alexander’s Empire. (Story of the Nations.) Putnam. 1886. 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. Macmillan. 1887. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. 2 vols., Macmillan. 
1889. 

The Empire of the Ptolemies. Macmillan. 1896. 

Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire. University of 
Chicago. 1905. 

Silver Age of the Greek World. University of Chicago. 1906. 

What Have the Greeks Done for Modern Civilization? Putnam. 
1909. 


Mahaffy cannot strictly be called an historian, as his aim was to 
picture rather than to chronicle the times of ancient Greece. His 
entertaining and delightfully vivid style of writing has made the 
old Greek people live again for us in his pages. 

Mahaffy was a champion of the later period of Greek history. 
He felt that the history of Greece “too often ends with the death of 
Alexander,” and he sought to show that “neither the intellect nor 
the energy of the Greek race was at all exhausted after that time.” 


BURY, JOHN B. 1861— 


History of Greece. 2 vols., Macmillan. 1900. 
History of Greece. 1 vol., Illustrated. Macmillan. 
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History of Greece for Beginners. Macmillan. 1903. 

Student’s History of Greece. Macmillan. 1907. 

History of the Later Roman Empire. (395-800) 2 vols., Mac- 
millan. 1889. 

History of the Eastern Roman Empire (802-867), Macmillan. 
1912. 

Ancient Greek Historians. Macmillan. 1909. 


Bury succeeded Lord Acton as Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Cambridge. The Cambridge Medieval History (8 vols. 
Macmillan) was planned by Bury along the same lines as the 
Cambridge Modern History planned by Lord Acton. 

Bury has written both of Greek and of Roman history. His 
“History of the Roman Empire, 27 B. C-180 A. D.,” and his 
“Student’s History of the Roman Empire from Augustus to Marcus 
Aurelius” are not in print in this country. 

Bury’s edition of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall” has superseded 
all earlier editions. (See also p. 509) 


FERRERO, GULIELMO. 1872— 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 5 vols., Putnam. 1902- 
08. 

Characters and Events of Roman History. Putnam. 1908. 

The Women of the Czsars. Century. 1911. o. p. 

Ancient Rome and Modern America. Putnam. 1914. 

A Short History of Rome. 2 vols., Putnam. 1918. 


The great Italian historian, Ferrero, writes history entirely in 
the light of contemporary events. He uses the past to interpret 
the present, and is always comparing modern with ancient 
economic conditions. He writes in the terminology of the present 
day, describing capital and labor, the syndicates, even the Tam- 
many Hall of ancient Rome. 

Ferrero is to be compared with Mommsen who wrote on the 
same subject. Historians say that Ferrero has been in some cases 
a corrective to Mommsen, but has by no means superseded him. 
The two men wrote from different points of view; Mommsen as 
an archeologist, Ferrero as a psychologist and economist. Fer- 
rero married the daughter of Lombroso, the criminologist. That 
psychology is one of his interests is shown by the fact that he 
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collaborated with his father-in-law in a study of the Woman 
Criminal. In his historical writings, Ferrero is frequently ac- 
cused of “far-fetched modernism.” (See also p. 509) 


Nn Pwn 


16. 


Questions 


- Who is called “the father of history”? 

. What Greek historian wrote of the period of the Book of Esther? 

. Who is the greatest of the ancient Greek historians? 

. Who wrote the “Anabasis”? 

. Give a subject title to the histories of Herodotus. 

. What work is a sequel to Thucydides’ “History of the Peloponnesian 


War”? 


. Name two of the earliest historical biographies, 

. Who is the leading translator of Thucydides? 

. Why are Plutarch’s Lives called “parallel”? 

. Name the two most famous translators of Plutarch. 

. Was Plutarch Greek or Roman? 

. Who is the earliest historian of Rome? 

. Name two later historians of Rome. 

. What Latin historian excelled in the delineation of character? 
- Name three editors of Gibbon. Which is the best? 


What two works are complementary to “The Decline and Fall”? 


. What work leads up to Gibbon? 
- Characterize Grote’s “History of Greece.” 
. What modern historian of Greece fought with Byron in the Greek War 


of Independence? 


. Name three great German historians. 

. What historian has written the later history of Rome? 

- What two historians have written the later history of Greece? 
. What is the sequel to Mommsen’s “History of Rome’? 

» What work does Everyman’s dovetail with Gibbon’s? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN HISTORY 


THE histories that are read at the present day are chiefly those of 
our own time, the very modern histories which furnish us with 
the historical background of the world war. 

For a long time it was felt that contemporaneous history was 
of little worth, because impartiality and perspective were lacking. 
Now the superiority of the classical historians, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, is attributed by Dr. James Ford Rhodes to 
the very fact that they wrote what was practically contemporan- 
eous history. 

The general acceptance by historians of the doctrine of the 
Unity of History is said to be responsible for the great increase 
in the output of histories of our own time. According to this 
belief all history is one consecutive study. There is no longer 
any division between ancient and modern, between sacred and 
sectarian history. History is a continuous record, a living whole. 
The past has no meaning save as it contributes to the interpreta- 
tion of the present. History today is written from the point of 
view of the existing state of affairs. In a little volume entitled 
“History,” by R. H. Gretton (Doran), it is stated that the mod- 
ern historian no longer thinks of history as something finished 
before his own time, and that if history is to have a meaning for us 
it must be related to the immediate political interests of today. 


Histories of Continental Europe 


ABBOT, WILBUR C. 1869— 
The Expansion of Europe. 2 vols., Holt. 1918. 


ACTON, JOHN E. E. DALBERG. 1834-1902. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by Lord Acton. 


Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and S. Leathes. 12 vols., 
529 
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2 supplementary volumes, index and atlas, Macmillan. 1902- 
1912. 

“The Cambridge Modern History” is the highwater mark of his- 
torical scholarship. Lord Acton is the most illustrious name 
among the historians of the nineteenth century. “No Englishman 
ever came so near mastering the whole range of human knowledge. 
He was the most learned man in Europe. His position as a 
writer is much lower than that which he deserves as a scholar, for 
he wrote little. His learning was buried with him.” His un- 
finished “History of Liberty” has been called “the greatest book 
that was never written.” 


ADAMS, GEORGE B. 1811— 


European History. Macmillan. 1899. 
Growth of the French Nation. Macmillan. 1896. 


ANDREWS, CHARLES M. 1863— 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. 2 vols., Put- 
nam. 1896-1900. 


BROWNING, OSCAR. 1837— 
A History of the Modern World. 2 vols., Funk. 1912. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS. 1795-1881. 


The French Revolution. 1837. 3 vols., Scribner, Centenary, 
People’s; Page, Cabinet; Harcourt, Bohn Popular. 2 vols., Dut- 
ton, Everyman’s. 1 vol. Crowell. 

History of Frederick the Great. 1858-1965. 8 vols., Scribner, 


Centenary. 10 vols., Scribner, People’s. Condensed, 1 vol., Ox- 
ford. 


Thomas Carlyle, while he was a student at Edinburgh University, 
prepared to enter the Scottish church. Though he was an erratic 
student, the stories of his vast reading are almost unbelievable. 
He acquired a thorough knowledge of German, and his earliest 
works were translations of “Wilhelm Meister” and “The Life of 
Schiller.” His style was always vivid, majestic and colorful, with 
contrasting pathos, humor and denunciation. His philosophical 
“Sartor Resartus” (1837) and his essays on “Heroes and Hero- 
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Worship” (1840) and “Past and Present” (1843) (all Scribner 
and others) are perhaps better known to the general reader than 
his histories. His greatly admired “Life and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell,” 4 vols. was published in 1845. 


DAVIS, WILLIAM STEARNS. 1877— 
A History of Medieval and Modern Europe. Houghton. 1914. 


DRAPER, JOHN WILLIAM. 1811-1882. 


History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 2 vols., 
Harper. 1863. 


GIBBONS, HERBERT ADAMS. 1880— 


The New Map of Europe. Century. 1914. A history of the 
ten years leading up to the war—admittedly giving the best back- 
ground, 

The New Map of Africa. Century. 1916. 

The New Map of Asia. Century. 1919. 

Introduction to World Politics. Century. 1922. 

Foundation of the Ottoman Empire. 1300-1403. Oxford. 
1921. 

Europe Since 1918. Century. 1923. 


GOOCH, GEORGE PEABODY. 1873—. 


History of Our Time. 1885-1911. Holt, Home University 
Library. 1911. 

A bird’s eye survey of the contemporary history of England, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. 

History of Modern Europe. 1878-1919. Holt. 1923. 

(See also p. 510) 


HAZEN, CHARLES DOWNER. 1868— 


Europe Since 1815. Holt. 1910. New and Enlarged Edition. 
2 vols. 1923. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. Holt. 1917. 

Modern European History. Revised Edition. Holt. 1919, 

Modern Europe. Holt. 1920. 

Fifty Years of Europe (1870-1919). Holt. 
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The period of European history since the battle of Waterloo, 
1815, is the period most read and written about today. Professor 
Hazen’s “Europe Since 1815” was not only a best-seller in history 
but also the forerunner of numerous histories of that period. 
The author’s “magic of style” makes his books the most widely 
circulated of any American historian’s writings. Their popularity 
is based on their accuracy and fairness as well as on their charm. 

It should be noted that “The French Revolution and Napoleon” 
consists of the early chapters of “Modern European History” re- 
printed in library format, the latter being essentially a textbook. 


HOLT, LUCIUS HUDSON. 1881— and ALEXANDER W. 
CHILTON. 


History of Europe from 1862-1914. Macmillan. 1917. 

This is a recent and noteworthy work on the history of Europe 
from the beginning of the Chancellorship of Bismarck, 1862, to 
the outbreak of the world war. The authors, in an unbiased nar- 
rative, lay stress upon events affecting international relations. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 1814-1877. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3. vols. Harper. 1856; 
McKay; Harcourt, Bohn Popular; Burt. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vols. Harper. 1860. 

Life and Death of John of Barneveldt. 2 vols. Harper. 
1869. 

This is the best history of the Netherlands during the years of their 
heroic struggles to maintain their liberties and freedom of 
conscience. It is based on careful researches and written in a vivid 
and dramatic style. 


MUIR, RAMSEY. 1872— 
The Expansion of Europe. Houghton. 1917. 


PRESCOTT, WILLIAM HICKLING. 1796-1859, 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. Lippincott. 1837; 
McKay. 

History of Phillip II. 3 vols. Lippincott. 1858. 

The Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. Lippincott. 1843; 2 vols. 
Burt; Holt; McKay; Dutton, Everyman’s. 
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The Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. Lippincott. 1847; Burt; 
McKay; Dutton, Everyman’s. 

Prescott’s studies in Spanish archives led to the writing of his two 
books on the Spanish settlement of America. 

All his books are marked by careful research, great narrative 
power and impartiality. He did all his work handicapped by 
defective sight. Besides his own writing he edited William 
Robertson’s “History of Charles V,” which is often issued as part 
of the Prescott set. 


ROSE, J. HOLLAND. 1855— 


Development of the European Nations, 1870-1914, 5th ed. 
Putnam. 1916. 


SCHAPIRO, J. S. 1878— 


Modern and Contemporary European History. Houghton. 
1918. 


SEIGNOBOS, CHARLES. 1854— 


History of Civilization. 3 vols. Scribner. 
Vol. 1. Ancient Civilization. 1906. 
Vol. 2. Medieval and Modern Civilization. 1907. 
Vol. 3. Contemporary Civilization. 1909. 


SMITH, PRESERVED. 1880— 
The Age of the Reformation. Holt. 1920. 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM. 1882— 


The Fall of the Dutch Republic. Houghton. 1913. 

The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom. Doubleday. 1915. 0. p. 

The Golden Book of Dutch Navigators. Century. 1916. 

A Short History of Discovery. McKay. 1917. 

(See also p. 511) 

Van Loon is a Dutchman by birth. He received his elementary 
education in Holland and his higher education at Cornell, Har- 
vard, and Munich. He has written a number of books in Dutch. 

Van Loon’s method of teaching history is the journalistic method, 
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History is recounted not like dead facts but like living news. 
Everything in the past is related to the present, and the style is 
the informal, colloquial style of the reporter. As an illustrator 
of his own works he is able to interpret his own text pictorially. 
His pedagogy requires that the eye assist the brain. Whatever is 
dry or dull is enlivened with illustrations. Even abstract theories 
like Grimm’s law are illustrated with concrete images. Van Loon’s 
history is history for a movie age. 


USHER, ROLAND GREENE. 1880— 


Pan-Germanism. Houghton. 1914. 
(See also p. 552) 


Questions 


1, What is the great co-operative history of modern Europe? 

2. Who is the author of: “The Historical Development of Modern Europe”? 
“The Intellectual Development of Europe”? 

. Name two political histories of modern Europe. 

- Who has written a political history of contemporaneous Europe? 

. What European history covers the years 1907-1917? 

. Name two European histories which close with the outbreak of the 
world war. 

7. Name two histories of Europe since 1815. 

8. What other contemporaneous history covers the same period as Gooch’s 

“History of Our Time”? 

9. Who has written a book on the Ottoman Empire? 

10. Who has written a book on the origins of the war? 

11. What is meant by the unity of history? 

12. What American writers have done important work in Spanish history? 

13. What writer has supplemented Motley? 


NOS & 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


THE year 1800, which saw the birth of George Bancroft and of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, marks the beginning of a new era in 
historical writing. The historians who lived before 1800 seldom 
went to the original source for their material and their works 
have consequently been superseded by those of later historians 
who based their histories on scientifically conducted investigations. 


MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. 1800-1859. 


The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
1849. 1855. 1861. Macmillan, Illustrated edition, 6 vols.; Dut- 
ton, Everyman’s Library, 3 vols; Burt, 5 vols; Estes, 5 vols; 
Harper, 5 vols; Houghton, Cambridge edition, 5 vols; Longmans, 
8 vols., and 2 vols. 

Macaulay’s “History” covers a period of only seventeen years. 
It begins with the accession of James the Second and extends to 
the death of William the Third: 1685-1702. As James Ford Rhodes 
says: “Our manner of writing history is really curious. The his- 
torians who cover long periods of time are brief; those who have 
to do with but a few years are long.” Macaulay was a Whig, and 
his “History” attacks the Tory version of English history. Rhodes 
says further: “Macaulay’s ‘History’ is a great book, shows ex- 
tensive research, a sane method, and an excellent power of narra- 
tion; and when he is a partisan, he is so honest and transparent 
that the effect of his partiality is neither enduring nor mischievous. 
... Every aspiring historian has, I suppose, dreamed of that 
check of £20,000 which Macaulay received as royalty on his ‘His- 
tory’ for its sale during the year 1856, but no such dream has 
since been realized.” (See also p. 300) 


DICKENS, CHARLES. 1812-1870. 


A Child’s History of England. 1852-54, Burt, Home Library; 
535 
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Dutton, Everyman’s Library, Illus. by Wilson; Houghton; Scerib- 
ner. (See also pp. 299, 383) 

This famous history of England, from which so many children 
get their knowledge of English history, belongs among the hundred 
worst books of the world. It gives many disgusting, unnecessary 
details. See Chapter 12, in Irish insurrections: “In one fight 
they cut off three hundred heads, and laid them before Mac- 
Murrough, who turned them every one up with his hands re- 
joicing, and, coming to one which was the head of a man whom 
he had much disliked, he grasped it by the hair and ears, and tore 
off the nose and lips with his teeth.” 

Dickens’s epithets are coarse and vulgar. James I is called “His 
Sowship,” and James II the “Royal Mole.” The Crusades are 
slurringly treated, religious institutions are ridiculed, and the 
memory of Joan of Arc is defamed. 

“A Child’s History of England” has an undeserved place in 
literature. 


FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY. 1818-1894. 


History of England. 12 vols. 1856-70. Scribner. (From the 
Fall of Woolsey to the Death of Elizabeth: 1529-1603.) 

Reign of Henry VIII. Dutton, Everyman’s. (1509-1547.) 3 
vols. 

Reign of Edward VI. Dutton, Everyman’s. (1547-1533.) 

Reign of Mary Tudor. Dutton, Everyman’s. (1553-1558.) 

Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. Dutton, Everyman’s. 5 vols. 

Froude is called England’s National Historian. He is almost 
unknown on the continent, as he has never been translated. He 
was the friend, literary executor, and biographer of Thomas 
Carlyle. His literary style strongly resembles Carlyle’s in its im- 
passioned prose and its vivid dramatic scenes. His history extends 
over three reigns, and lends itself well to division into four 
portions, as in Everyman’s Library. Other important works are 
“Julius Cesar,” “The English in the West Indies,” “Elizabethan 
Seamen.” 

Froude’s history is a “storehouse of froudacities.” The word 
froudacity, historians explain, does not mean intentional mendacity, 
but merely congenital inability to tell the truth. James Ford 
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Rhodes says: “For constitutional inaccuracy such as Froude’s no 
allowance can be made.” All critics agree that Froude’s “His- 
tory” is eminently readable although unreliable. (See p. 300) 


BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS. 1821-1862. 


History of Civilization in England. 2 vols. 1857. 1861. 
Appleton; Dutton, Library of Historical Literature; Oxford, 3 
vols., World Classics. 

The title of Buckle’s history is very misleading. G. P. Gooch 
says it is far from being a national history either in aim or in 
execution. Buckle died before completing it, and it remains a 
fragment. As much attention was to have been paid to Scotch, 
French, and Spanish culture as to English. 

The centenary of the death of Buckle received rather widespread 
notice and recalled the fact that Buckle was the earliest of the 
“Outline” historians. He believed that history should not be 
written as a chronicle of detached facts but as a closely synthe- 
sized narrative of events, political economy, statistics, geography, 
religion, and of many other factors. To that end he planned his 
history, in which he aimed “not to narrate a history of English 
culture but to reveal the causes that governed it.” He died at 
the early age of forty-one, and his history remains but a fragment. 
Nevertheless, it was a brilliant pioneer work. It has been sup- 
plemented by the work of two other men: 

Guizot, F. P. G. 1787-1874. 

History of the Civilization from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the French Revolution. Appleton, Burt, Cassell, McKay. 

Seignobos, Charles. 1854— 

History of Ancient Civilization. Scribner. 

History of Contemporaneous Civilization. Scribner. 

History of Medieval and Modern Civilization to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century. Scribner. 


FREEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTUS. 1823-1892. 


History of the Norman Conquest. 6 vols. 1867-79. Oxford. 
A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. Oxford. 
The Reign of William Rufus. 2 vols. 1882. Oxford. 
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Of Freeman it was said that “he wrote no great history but he 
made the writing of great history possible.” He hated manuscripts 
and libraries, and he refused to spend his time deciphering original 
documents. His neglect of unprinted material caused his work 
to be severely criticized. He emphasized the supreme importance 
of Teutons and their institutions. His history has been called 
“a glorification of Teutonism.” Other historians differ from him 
and regard the Norman Conquest as a triumph of Latin, not 
Teutonic, civilization. Freeman was a lifelong critic and rival 
of Froude. According to G. P. Gooch, Freeman was a champion 
of liberty, Froude, an apologist of despotism. He did important 
work in other fields of history such as “History and Conquest of 
the Saracens,” (1856). “Western Europe in the Fifth Century,” 
(1904). 


STUBBS, WILLIAM. 1825-1901. 


The Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 1874-78. 
Oxford. 
Stubbs was the Bishop of Oxford. His history is scholarly but 


not very readable to the general public. He belongs among the 
“Dryasdust” historians. 


GARDINER, SAMUEL RAWSON. 1829-1902. 


Great Civil War. 1643-1648. 4 vols. 1886-93. Longmans. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 1649-1656. 
4 vols. 1894-1901. Longmans. 

Student’s History of England. Longmans. 1890-92. 

The Thirty Years’ War. 1618-1658. (1874) Scribner; Long- 
mans. 

The Puritan Revolution. 1876. Scribner; Longmans. 

Gardiner devoted his life to the study of the period of the Stuarts 
and the Commonwealth. His particular interest in this period of 
England’s history was no doubt stimulated by the fact that he 
was descended through his paternal grandmother from the Pro- 
tector, Cromwell. 

“We know the history of England from 1603-1656 better than 
we do that of any other period of the world; and for this we are 
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indebted mainly to Samuel Rawson Gardiner.”—James Ford 
Rhodes. 

“Gardiner’s work is so well done that we shall never wish it done 
over again.”—Lord Acton. 

“I firmly believe that Mr. Gardiner is the greatest English his- 
torical writer who has appeared since Gibbon. He has the in- 
stinct of the truth-seeker as no other English student I know of 
has shown since the end of the last century.”—Edward Channing. 


GREEN, JOHN RICHARD. 1837-1883. 


A Short History of the English People. 1874. 2 vols., Burt; 
Dutton, Everyman’s; 1 vol., Burt; American Book. 

A Short History of the English People. Illustrated Edition. 
(Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and K. Norgate.) 4 vols., Bigelow, 
Brown & Co. 

A History of the English People. 1877-80. Funk. 10 vols., 
by subscription. 5 vols., Burt. 

“I wish indeed that I had the tongues of men and of angels to 
express the admiration of the reading public of America for the 
history of John R. Green. I suppose that he has had more readers 
in our country than any other historian except Macaulay.”—James 
Ford Rhodes. 

Green’s “Short History” covers the years 607 to 1873. His wife 
after his death revised the narrative and brought it down to 1914. 
G. P. Gooch points out that “Macaulay chose one epoch, Freeman 
another, Froude a third, and Gardiner a fourth, while Green em- 
braced all four.” 

Green’s “Short History” is essentially a history of the people, 
not of their kings. “The hero of the book is the people. History 
was not only past politics to Green, history was religion, social 
life, art, literature.” He divided his history, not according to 
reigns, but according to the governing feature of the periods. He 
emphasized the years of peace far more than the years of war. 
“I dare say you would stare,” he wrote to Freeman, “to see seven 
pages devoted to the Wars of the Roses and fifteen to Colet, Eras- 
mus, and More.” 

“His earlier studies had been mainly devoted to the Middle Ages, 
and this part of the ‘Short History’ is on the whole the best. . 
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On entering modern history, he was on less familiar ground; but 
the chapters on the Reformation are of high merit. The sections on 
the Stuarts are less satisfactory, and the Eighteenth Century 
provided less opportunities for his special gifts than any of its 
predecessors.” —G. P. Gooch. 

Green’s “History of the English People” was at first intended as 
a library edition of the “Short History,’ revised and corrected. 
“In his hands, however, it became a wholly different book, the 
chief part of it having been rewritten at much greater length, and 
on an altered plan.”—Mrs. J. R. Green. 

“At the end of his life Green took up the history of early England 
and wrote the story of Roman and Celtic Britain, which before 
he had dismissed as not belonging to English people.”—G. P. 
Gooch. 


LECKY, WILLIAM ERNEST HARTPOLE. 1838-1903. 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 1878-90. 8 


vols., Longmans. . p. 

History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
1867. Appleton. 

History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe. 1865. Appleton, 2 vols. 

The American Revolution. Appleton. 


The “History of England in the Eighteenth Century” is original 
in form. Part I consists of essays on the social and political 
aspects of English life; Part II is an account of Irish history. 
That part of the history devoted to the American War of Inde- 
pendence is so sound and moderate that it has been printed in a 
separate volume called “The American Revolution.” 

“Amazement was the feeling of the reading world on learning 
that the author of the ‘History of Rationalism’ was only twenty- 
seven; and the writer of the ‘History of European Morals,’ only 
thirty-one. The ‘Morals’ is the better book of the two.”—James 
Ford Rhodes. 

Gooch says of the “History of Rationalism”: “Rarely has a 
man so young written a book so much his own. Draper’s ‘Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe’ has some points in common with 
tee 
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TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO, 1838— 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. Harper. 1880. 

The American Revolution. 4 vols. Longmans. 1899-1909. 

George the Third and Charles Fox. 2 vols. Longmans. 
1912-14. 

Sir George Trevelyan, famous as the biographer of his uncle, 
Lord Macaulay, (See p. 300) has treated the American Revolution 
as part of English history, Fox’s life leading into the Revolution 
and supplying a continuation. 


McCARTHY, JUSTIN. 1839-1912. 


History of Our Own Times. 1837-1901. 5  vols., Harper 
o. p.; 2 vols., Burt; McKay. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 1837-1901. Harper. 

The Four Georges and William IV. 4 vols., Harper. o. p. 

The Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols., Harper. o. p. 

McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is the best popular 
history of the Victorian era. The narrative begins with the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria in 1837 and including two supplements, 
the story is brought to 1901, (Harper. o. p.) A condensed one- 
volume edition of the history carries the narrative even further, to 
1905. 

McCarthy’s histories are popular, comprehensive, generally trust- 
worthy and interesting. 


POLLARD, A. F. 1869— 


Henry VIII. 1913. Longmans. 

The Reign of Henry VII. 3 vols. 1913-14. Longmans. 

The History of England. 1912. Holt, Home University Lib- 
rary. 

Professor Pollard is an authority on the Tudor period of English 
history. “His studies of that period offer an interesting contrast 
to Froude’s and are not without their value as a corrective to 
Froude’s picturesque and vivacious narrative.” History, the quar- 
terly journal of the Historical Association, which was discontinued 
and has recently been revived, is now under the editorship of Mr. 


Pollard. 
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GRETTON, R. H. 1874— 


A Modern History of the English People. 2 vols. 1913. 
Small. 

Gretton’s history covers the years 1880-1910. It bids fair to be 
for this generation what Green’s “Short History” was for past 
generations. It takes up the history of science, technology, com- 
merce, music, the theater, and art, and it is as entertaining as it 
is trustworthy. (See also p. 510) 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH. 1874— 
A Short History of England. Lane. 1917. 


This is a history on original lines. “To have written a history 
of England in which the name of Queen Victoria is not once men- 
tioned is surely a record, yet the book is exceedingly brilliant and 
delightful. . . . Moreover, there is scarcely a single date in Mr. 
Chesterton’s History. . . . Protestants will think that Mr. Chester- 
ton is less than fair, while the Roman Catholics have here an in- 
ning that they have never had before in any popular English his- 
tory book other than Lingard. ... One of the most interesting 
features is that it is the first popular history of England that has 
seen things as they really are with regard to Ireland.”—Clement 


Shorter. (See also pp. 56, 275, 554) 


TREVELYAN, GEORGE MACAULAY. 1876— 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. Longmans. 1899, 
England Under the Stuarts. Putnam. 1904. 


Author, also, of a brilliant three-volume work on Garibaldi, 
(Longmans, 1907-11) and a “Life of John Bright,” (Longmans, 
1913). He is son of George Otto Trevelyan. (See also p. 146) 


Questions 


. What book can you recommend on the earliest history of England? 
. Who is the historian of the Norman Conquest? 

What historian is the great authority on the Stuart period? 

. Name two historians of the Tudor period. 

How many years does Macaulay’s “History” cover? 

How many years does Green’s “Short History” cover? 

. What part of Green’s “History” is the best? 
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. Is Green’s “Short History” an abridgment of his larger work? 

. Why is Buckle’s “History of Civilization” misleading in its title? 

- What other history of civilization completes Buckle’s? 

- What history would you suggest instead of Dickens’s “Child’s History”? 
. Mention a separate history of Henry VIII. 

- Who is the leading authority on Oliver Cromwell? 

- Who wrote a history of the Civil War in England? 

. Recommend a history of the same period as Bulwer Lytton’s “Harold, 


The Last of the Saxons.” Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” Scott’s “Kenilworth.” 
Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities.” Shakespeare’s “Henry VII.” 
What do you know of the “American Revolution” by Lecky? 


- What history of England should you recommend to a Roman Catholic? 
- What is the newest and best contemporaneous history of England? 
. What two histories of England have sold in greater numbers than any 


others? 


. What history gives the best picture of English customs and social life 


in the eighteenth century? 


- What English history is just to Ireland? 
. What is the most compact history of England worthy of recommenda- 


tion? 
Who is the editor of the quarterly journal, History? 
Mention a separate history of the reign of Queen Anne. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE nineteenth century has been called the age of historians. 
With the dawn of that century, history became a science for spec- 
ialists, the methods of older historians being discredited. In Eng- 
land we have the statement of G. P. Gooch that, “all eighteenth 
century historians are condemned except Gibbon. ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ is the one work of the Eighteenth 
Century which is still accepted.” In America a similar change took 
place. The work of American historians after 1800 belongs to 
science rather than to letters. These historians went direct to the 
sources for material for their histories, and the searching of archives 
and the study of original documents revolutionized the writing of 
history. 


BANCROFT, GEORGE. 1800-1891. 


History of the United States. 6 vols. 1834-74. Appleton. 

From the discovery of the continent to the establishment of the 
Constitution in 1789, 

History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 1882-5. Appleton. 

From the treaty of peace with Great Britain to Washington’s 
Inauguration. 

George Bancroft was born the same year as Macaulay, and at 
the beginning of the new era of historians. That he belongs to 
this new era is attested by the fact, stated by James Ford Rhodes, 
that “Bancroft and Parkman . . . spent more money in the col- 
lection and copying of documents than they ever received as in- 
come from their histories.” Bancroft’s history is monumental. 
The writing of it was done fitfully, during fifty-one years of his 
life, while he was Secretary of the Navy, Minister to England, 


and Minister to Germany. J. F. Jameson in his “History of His- 
544 
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torical Writing in America” attributes the great popularity of 
Bancroft’s history to “the unusual facilities in respect to access to 
archives and masses of correspondence which the author’s diplo- 
matic positions afforded him.” Bancroft was a democrat and his 
history is marred by partisanship. It was said of all his volumes 
that “they voted for Jackson.” In spite of his “loud and un- 
critical patriotism,” Jameson says that “‘his talents for the narration 
of military and diplomatic history were of a very high order.” 


PARKMAN, FRANCIS. 1823-1893. 


Works. New Library edition. 13 vols., Pocket edition, 12 
vols., Little. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. 1865. 

The Jesuits in North America. 1867. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. 1869. 

The Old Régime in Canada. 1874. 

Count Frontenac and New France. 1877. 

A Half-Century of Conflict. 2 vols. 1892. 

Montcalm and Wolfe. 2 vols. 1884. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the Indian War After the Con- 
quest of Canada. 2 vols. 1851. 

The Oregon Trail. 1849. 

Also the last volume, now out of copyright, in numerous school 
and popular editions and “The Conspiracy of Pontiac” in Every- 
man’s Library. 

Francis Parkman has not been included by John Spencer Bassett 
in “The Middle Group of American Historians,” with Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Motley, because Parkman’s “industry, his research 
among documents, and especially his detachment seem to place 
him among the men of today.” Parkman made seven trips to 
Europe to search French and English archives in order to verify 
the data upon which he based his histories. He chose for his gen- 
eral subject the rise and decline of France’s power in North Amer- 
ica. Parkman had a passion for the wilderness, and called his 
works “a history of the American forest.” Jameson declares Park- 
man to be “the only [American] historian who can fairly be called 
classical.” And James Ford Rhodes says, “I suspect that his is the 
only work in American history that cannot and will not be writ- 
ten over again.” 
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BANCROFT, HUBERT HOWE. 1832-1918. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. Bancroft-Whit- 
ney Co., 30 vols. 1875-1887. o. p. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft began his career as a book clerk in the 
store of G. H. Derby & Company of Buffalo, N. Y. He was sent 
by his employer to take charge of a branch store in San Francisco, 
at the time when the gold fever excitement in California was at its 
height. After establishing the most extensive bookstore and pub- 
lishing house west of New York, Mr. Bancroft retired from active 
business, and devoted his time to the writing of his colossal his- 
tory. J. C. Derby in his “Recollections” says, “Young Bancroft 
early saw the importance of preserving the pre-historical records 
of the Pacific States. He began to purchase everything that could 
be found pertaining to the Pacific Slope, Mexico, and Central 
America. In this way he secured over 10,000 volumes. Although 
self-educated, he now ranks with the few famous historians of our 
day.” Mr. Bancroft did not write his history unaided. He em- 
ployed a staff of trained assistants to copy state records and mis- 
sion archives and to visit old pioneers and take down their recollec- 
tions. From twelve to twenty accomplished linguists have been 
constantly employed in his service, reading, translating, sum- 
marizing, cataloguing, and indexing his collection. Jameson 
writes, “the highest praise must be given to the zeal for research, 
the public spirit and the enterprise and care which have presided 
over the formation of this priceless collection. But when it comes 
to writing history by this same method, some reserves are necessar- 
ily suggested to the mind . . . there can be no fixing of responsi- 
bility. No one knows whom to criticize.” 


WINSOR, JUSTIN. 1831-1897. 


American History in Its Geographical Relations From the Time 
of Columbus. Houghton. 4 vols, 

Vol. 1. Christopher Columbus. 189]. 

Vol. 2. Cartier to Frontenac. 1894, 

Vol. 3. The Mississippi Basin. 1895. 

Vol. 4. The Westward Movement. 1897. 


Justin Winsor was for twenty years librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, He was a great compiler of bibliography, and his most 
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scholarly contribution to history was his bibliographical material 
for “The Narrative and Critical History of America,” a co-operative 
history in eight volumes, which was published under his editorship 
in 1884-1889. 


NICOLAY, JOHN G. 1832-1901 and JOHN HAY 1838-1905. 


Abraham Lincoln: A History. 10 vols. Century. 1890-94. 

This great work is more than a biography of Lincoln; it is a 
general history of the times, written by two men who were as- 
sociated with the president. 


ADAMS, HENRY. 1838-1918. 


History of the United States. 9 vols. Scribner. 1889-90. 
(Covering the years 1801-1817.) 

First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805. 2 vols. 

Second Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1805-1809. 2 vols. 

First Administration of James Madison, 1809-1813. 2 vols. 

Second Administration of James Madison, 1813-1817. 3 vols. 

(See also p. 313) 

Henry Adams was the grandson of John Quincy Adams, the 
sixth President of the United States. Adams’ history was dis- 
appointing to historians, as they had looked to him to explain his 
ancestor’s change from Federalism to Republicanism. As William 
E. Dodd, editor of “The Riverside History of the United States,” 
writes: “The shift of John Quincy Adams from Federalism to 
Republicanism in 1807, while a personal matter in some respects 
was a significant thing, so significant that many people called it 
‘the great apostasy.’”” Henry Adams did not make clear the reason 
for this change of policy. He confined himself mainly to the 
political and constitutional history of two presidential adminis- 
trations. 


TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO. 1838— 


The American Revolution. Longmans. 1899-1909. 4 vols. 
(See also pp. 300, 541) 


The author, who is a nephew of the great historian, Macaulay, 
has written the best history of the War of Independence which we 


have from an Englishman. 
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LECKY, W. E. H. 1838-1903. 


History of the American Revolution. Appleton. 1898. 


Consists merely of certain passages and chapters taken from his 
“History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” (See p. 540) 


SCHOULER, JAMES. 1839— 


A History of the United States from the Adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the Close of the Reconstruction Period. 1880-1913. 
Dodd. 7 vols. 

Constitutional Studies. Dodd. 1896. 

Eighty Years of Union. Dodd. 1903. 

Americans in 1776. Dodd. 1906. 


These histories are the work of a great scholar and lawyer. They 
are distinguished for their fairness and their accuracy. Schouler’s 
history is like that of Henry Adams—mainly political and 
constitutional. 


SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE, Editor. 1841-1906. 


The United States of America. 1894, Appleton. 3 vols. 


This is “a study of the American Commonwealth, its natural re- 
sources, people, etc.” The editor, a noted geologist, has empha- 
sized the influence of topography on history. 


FISKE, JOHN. 1842-1901. 


Historical Works. Houghton, 11 vols., Riverside Pocket edition, 
12 vols. 
The Discovery of America. 2 vols. 1892. 
The Beginnings of New England. 1889. 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 2 vols., 1897. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 2 vols., 1899. 
New France and New England. 1902. 
The American Revolution. 2 vols., 1891, 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. 1888. 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. 1900. 
History of the United States. 1 vol. Houghton. 
American Political Ideas. Houghton. 1885. 
The War of Independence. Houghton. 1889. 
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Civil Government in the United States. Houghton. 1890. 
(See also p. 92) 


John Fiske was one of the greatest modern expositors of science. 
His early life was devoted to elucidating and applying the doc- 
trines of Darwin and Spencer. In later years he turned to the 
study of American history, the events of which he interpreted as 
being the results of evolutionary processes. Fiske’s special field 
was the pre-constitutional history of the United States. “He did 
more than any other man of modern time to popularize the read- 
ing of American history.” 


RHODES, JAMES FORD. 1848— 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to 
1909. 9 vols. Macmillan. 1893-1922. 

Historical Essays. Macmillan. 1909. 

Lectures on the American Civil War. Macmillan. 1913. 

History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. Macmillan. 1917. 


“The best account of the Civil War yet written is by James Ford 
Rhodes in his ‘History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 
1877,’ and it is not likely that his work will be improved upon in 
impartiality, scholarship, or literary skill for many years.”— 
Frederic L. Paxson. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich said of Rhodes’ History, “I was about to 
say that this history is as absorbing as a play, but I should like to 
see a play that is half so absorbing.” 

Three volumes of Rhodes’ seven-volume history deal with the 
Civil War. Since they were published, new material on the subject 
has come to light. “Lectures on the American Civil War,” given 
at Oxford University, contain much of this new material. The re- 
cently published one-volume “History of the Civil War’ is not an 
abridgment of the earlier work, but a fresh study of the subject. 
G. P. Gooch, in his “History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century,” characterizes Rhodes as lacking in magic of style but 
possessing great detachment and impartiality. His portrait of 
Lincoln is considered a judicial study. Hay and Nicolay give a 
warmer, more personal estimate of the Emancipator’s character. 
Grant’s administration Rhodes has estimated as the highwater mark 
of corruption. (See also p. 510) 
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The eighth volume carries the story from 1877 to 1896, and the 
ninth covers the McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations. A 
criticism of Rhodes is to be found in “Historical Errors” by John 


R. Lynch. (Cornhill.) 


McMASTER, JOHN BACH. 1852— 


History of the People of the United States from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. 8 vols. Appleton. 1883-1913. 

With the Fathers. (The Monroe Doctrine and other studies in 
American history.) Appleton. 1896. 

The United States in the World War. 2 vols., Appleton. 1918. 

McMaster’s is essentially a history of the people of the United 
States—a social rather than a political history. In the opinion of 
G. P. Gooch, the earlier volumes are better, the later ones being 
marred by a falling off in perspective, and a too free use of 
vituperation, 


HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL. 1854— 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 1898-1901. Mac- 
millan. 4 vols. 
Vol 1. “Era of Colonization,” 1492-1689, 
Vol. 2. “Building of the Republic,” 1689--1783. 
Vol. 3. ‘National Expansion,” 1783-1845. 
Vol. 4. “Welding of the Nation,” 1846-1900. 
Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. Longmans. 1892. 
A New American History. American Book. 1917. 
The American Nation, edited by Professor Hart, Harper, 27 vols. 
A co-operative history, ranking with “The Cambridge Modern 
History” as a work of the highest scholarship. It is a “history from 
original sources by associated scholars.” 


CHANNING, EDWARD. 1856— 


A History of the United States. Macmillan. 5 vols. (to be 
completed in 8 vols.) 1905— 

A Student’s History of the United States. Macmillan. 1897. 

Professor Channing’s history of the United States to the end of 
the nineteenth century is an undertaking comparable only to that 
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of George Bancroft. Professor William E. Dodd says of Chan- 
ning’s history, “the author has apparently devoted fifteen years to 
his task and has brought out four volumes of some six hundred 
pages each. To complete his task, fifteen years more must be 
devoted to research. Thirty years to a work which must of 
necessity be antiquated before it is finished!” The fifth volume 
brings the work to 1848. 


WILSON, WOODROW. 1856— 


A History of the American People. Harper. 5 vols. 1902. 

Congressional Government. Houghton. 1885. 

The State. Heath. 1889. 

Division and Reunion. Longmans. 1893. 

The Old Master and Other Political Essays. Scribner. 1893. 

George Washington. Harper. 1897. 

Constitutional Government in the United States. Lemcke. 1908. 

The New Freedom. Doubleday. 1913. 

Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations. Princeton. 
1923. 

And several volumes of addresses and state papers. Harper. 

President Wilson’s five volumes of history deal with people rather 
than with events and contain “a wise and judicial commentary in 
the form of a long and attractive essay”—Theodore Stanton. A 
French translation of President Wilson’s history was published 
by Bossard of Paris in 3 volumes. 


ELSON, HENRY WILLIAM. 1857— 


Sidelights on American History. 2 vols., Macmillan. 1899- 
1900. 

History of the United States of America. Macmillan. 1904, 

This is one of the best short histories of America. Two new 
chapters have recently been added to the original edition of 1904: 
“The Twentieth Century” and “Latest Industrial Progress and 
Inventions.” These chapters bring the history down to the election 


of 1916. 


OBERHOLTZER, ELLIS PAXSON. 1868— 
A History of the United States Since the Civil War, 2 vols., 
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ready, to 1872. (To be completed in 5 vols.) Macmillan. 1917- 
Pade 


The publishers announce that the especial value of the history 
will be found “‘in its account of such events as the discovery of 
petroleum in Pennsylvania and the subsequent oil fever, the con- 
struction of a railway over the plains to the Pacific Ocean, the 
attempt to reach Europe by telegraph by way of Behring Strait and 
Siberia, the purchase of Alaska, the crowding of white settlers out \ 
on the ‘Great American Desert’ under the homestead law, and the 
conflict with the Indian tribes, and the mining in Colorado, Idaho, 
and Montana.” 


BASSETT, JOHN SPENCER. 1867— 
A Short History of the United States. 1492-1920. Macmillan. 
1921. 


As the author of “The Middle Group of American Historians,” 
Bassett has shown himself a brilliant writer, and has won for him- 
self a large public. (See also p. 509) 


BEARD, CHARLES A. 1874— 

Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. Macmillan. 
1914. 

Professor Beard, late of Columbia University, has a high 


academic standing, and has written an intensely interesting history 
of our own time. (See also p. 509) 


USHER, ROLAND GREENE. 1880— 


The Rise of the American People. Century. 1914. 


A one-volume history of the United States. “The life-story of 
the American nation.” Professor Usher won fame by his book on 
“Pan-Germanism.” His writings have made a strong appeal to the 
general reading public. (See also p. 534) 


THE RIVERSIDE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 4 vols. 
Houghton. 1915. 


Beginnings of the American People. Carl Becker, 1873— 
Union and Democracy. Allen Johnson, 1870— 
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Expansion and Conflict. William E. Dodd, 1869— 
The New Nation. Frederic L. Paxson, 1877— 


Histories of the Civil War 


ROPES, JOHN CODMAN. 1836-1899. 


Story of the Civil War. Putnam. 4 vols. 
Volumes 3 and 4 are a continuation of Ropes’s work by William 


Roscoe Livermore. This ranks next to Rhodes’ “History of the 
Civil War.” 


DODGE, THEODORE A. 1842-1909. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. Houghton. 1893. 


This has “long been the best and clearest purely military view 
of the struggle,” says F. L. Paxson. 


FORMBY, JOHN. 


The American Civil War. 1910. Scribner, 2 vols. 
This is an excellent supplement to the brief history by Dodge. 
The second volume consists entirely of maps. 


PAXSON, FREDERIC LOGAN. 1877— 
The Civil War. Holt, Home University Library. 1911. 


This is the best concise history of the war. Written in the light 
of the latest discoveries. 


PARIS, COMTE pre, LOUIS PHILIPPE d’ORLEANS. 1838— 
1894, 
History of the Civil War in America. Winston, 4 vols. 187475. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. Scribner, 13 vols. 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 1888. Cen- 
tury, 4 vols. 

Edited by Johnson and Buell with contributions from numerous 
Union and Confederate Commanders, 
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Books about the United States by Foreign Visitors 


An American historian, Professor H. Morse Stephen, has said 
that no Englishman could write the history of England, no French- 
man could write the history of France, and no American could 
write the history of the United States, with absolute impartiality. 
If this be true, it is well for us to read American history as written 
by others. So numerous have these books become that a complete 
list of them has recently been compiled by Jane Louise Mesick in 
“The English Traveller in America,” 1785-1835 (Columbia Uni- 
versity). “A foreign nation is a kind of contemporaneous 
posterity,” and the following books will help us to see ourselves 
as others see us. 


ARCHER, WILLIAM. 1856— 


America Today. Scribner. 1899. 0. p. 
(See also pp. 224, 231) 


BEAULIEU, PIERRE LEROY. 1871— 


The United States in the Twentieth Century. Translated by H. 
Addington Bruce. Funk. 1911. 


A study of economic conditions in this country. Considered the 
most noteworthy work on the United States since Bryce’s “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” 


BENNETT, ARNOLD. 1867— 


Your United States. Harper. 1912. 
(See also pp. 253, 411) 


BRYCE, JAMES. 1838— 


The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1888. 
(See also pp. 301, 601) 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT K. 1874— 


What I Saw in America. Dodd. 1922. 
(See also pp. 56, 275, 542) 
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JUSSERAND, JULES J. 1855— 


With the Americans of Past and Present Days. Scribner. 
1916. 


LOW, A. MAURICE. 1860— 
The American People. 2 vols. Houghton. 1911. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. 1863. 


Character and Opinion in the United States. Scribner. 1920. 
(See also p. 96) 


SHELLEY, H. C. 


America of the Americans. Scribner. 1915. 


TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS pe. 1805-1859. 


Democracy in America. Translated by Henry Reeve; revised 
and annotated by Francis Bowen; introduction by Daniel Coit 
Gilman. 2 vols. Century. o. p. 


Questions 


1. What is the best cooperative history of the United States? 
2. Who edited a cooperative history of the Pacific States? 
3. What was the general field of American history covered by Francis 
Parkman? By John Fiske? 
4. What two histories of the United States are mainly political and con- 
stitutional? 
5. What two histories are social rather than political? 
6. Who wrote a history of the United States from a topographical stand- 
point? 
7. What is the best history of the Civil War? 
8. What is the best one-volume history of the Civil War? 
9. Name three very short histories of the Civil War. 
10. Name three histories of our own time, 
11. Which of these histories comes down to the year 1917? 
12. What two historians attempted to cover the whole period of American 
history—from the discovery to date? 
13. What period was the “critical period” about which Fiske wrote? 
14. Who is writing a history of the United States since the Civil War? 
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15. Name two of the best short histories of the United States. 

16. What Englishman wrote a history of the American Revolution? 

17. What period of history does McMaster’s history cover? 

18. What period of history does Rhodes’ history cover? 

19, What histories of the United States cover the following periods: 1492- 
1776; 1776-1783; 1783-1789; 1776-1861; 1850-1877? 

20. Who is the historian of Jefferson’s and Madison’s administrations? 

21. Name a history of the following periods: Colonial period; Formation 
of the Constitution; Reconstruction period; Period of expansion. 

22, Name a history by Nathaniel S. Shaler; Roland Greene Usher. 

23. Name a book about America by a British ambassador to the United 
States; a French ambassador to the United States. 

24. Give the title of a book about America by Arnold Bennett; William 
Archer; Maurice Low. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE FINE ARTS 


“All passes. Art alone 

Enduring stays to us. 

The bust outlasts the throne, 

The coin, Tiberius.’”-—Austin Dobson. 


Booxs about the Fine Arts present a very wide range. There are 
among them picture books, guide books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
histories, biographies, and essays, as well as some very humorous 
books (cartoons and caricatures), and some deeply religious. The 
literature of art has many sides. 

In studying the field of art books one is impressed by the fact 
that almost all the books are written by laymen, by men who are 
neither painters, sculptors, nor architects. The old contention that 
pictures may be well judged only by a painter is now utterly thread- 
bare. There would be hardly any literature of art at all if it 
were left for artists to write it. Art criticism is in the hands of 
critics like Symonds, Brownell, Huneker, Sturgis, Caffin and 
Van Dyke. It is left for an English essayist to write the biography 
of Edwin Abbey and of Vermeer, and for an imagist poet to write 
the life of Gauguin. Cortissoz, Cox, and Pennell are the only 
artists on our list who have written about art. 

This slender output of art criticism on the part of artists is all 
the more surprising in view of the fact that artists are so frequently 
authors. Painters, especially, have written a great deal, but rarely 
about art. It is an undeniable fact that artists, when they write 
at all, write well. Talent with the brush seems to imply talent 
with the pen. Coming down the ages we may name as artist- 
authors, Cellini, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, William 
Blake, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rossetti, Fromentin, Rodin, Du 
Maurier, Whistler, and Max Beerbohm. But these artists did not 
write about art. They wrote autobiography, sonnets, mathematics, 
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poetry, essays and novels. Only Reynolds and Rodin left us any 
art criticism and it is in note-book form. 

The literature of art is an unusually adequate literature. It 
meets all needs. It is well supplied both on the technical and on 
the popular side, and it is more up-to-date than any other branch 
of literature. The new in art is more fully written about than the 
new in music, or science, or literature. 


Series of Art Books 


There are a number of series of art books which are made up 
almost entirely of pictures, some colored. They contain very little 
reading matter, in some cases none at all, and in others merely a 
prefatory essay. 


BRENTANO. 


Classics in Art. 12 vols. 
Each volume contains from 200 to 500 illustrations. Italian, 
German and Dutch artists. 


CENTURY. 


Engravings by Timothy Cole. 4 vols. 
(Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. Old English Masters. Old 
Italian Masters. Old Spanish Masters.) 


DUTTON. 


Popular Library of Art. 21 vols. 
There are 9 volumes on English art. Others on Italian and 


French. 
FUNK. 


Famous Paintings. 2 vols. 
One hundred world famous paintings in the galleries of Europe 
reproduced in color. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


HOUGHTON. 


Riverside Art Series. 12 vols. Edited by Estelle M. Hurll. 
Half-tone reproduction of the most popular subjects. 
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LIPPINCOTT. 


New Art Library. 7 vols. 
Oil Painting, Anatomy, Modeling, Perspective, Anatomy of 
Trees, Drawing, Water Color. 


PUTNAM. 


Connoisseur’s Library. 8 vols. 
Miniatures, Ivories, Enamels, English Color Books, Goldsmith 
and Silversmith Work, Seals, Wood Sculpture, Fine Books. 


SCRIBNER. 


Classics of Art. 11 vols. 

Chardin, Donatello, Lawrence, Michelangelo, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Romney, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, Velasquez. 

Good volumes on Lawrence, Turner, and Romney and leading 
Italians. 


STOKES. 


Masterpieces in Color. 43 vols. 
Parchments Booklets. 39 vols. Painters. 
Parchments Booklets. 5 vols. Cathedrals. 


Descriptive Catalogs of Art Books 


There are a number of books which are purely descriptive of 
the appearance of famous objects of art. They are in the nature 
of catalogs which give word-pictures for the mind’s eye. They 
are not confined wholly to verbal illustration. They contain pic- 
torial illustrations also. Among the best are: 


BRYANT, LORINDA M. 1855— 


What Pictures to See in Europe. Dodd. 1910. 
Famous Pictures of Real Animals. Dodd. 1916. 
American Pictures and Their Painters. Dodd. 1917. 


HURLL, ESTELLE M. 1863— 


Child Life in Art. Page. 1895. 
The Madonna in Art. Page. 1897. 
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The Life of Our Lord in Art. Houghton. 1898. 
The Home Book of Great Paintings. Houghton. 1914, 


MARRIOTT, CHARLES. 1869— 
Masterpieces in Modern Art. Stokes. 1919. 


Reference Works on Art 


ADELINE, JULES. 


Art Dictionary. Appleton. 1891. 


A comparative index of all terms in art and architecture, in- 
cluding painting, sculpture, heraldry, engraving and etching. 


BRYAN, MICHAEL. 1757-1821. 


Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 5 vols. Harcourt, Bell. 
1884, 1903-05. 

A new edition revised and enlarged by George C. Williamson. 
A work very similar to Champlin’s but slightly less critical. 


CHAMPLIN, JOHN DENISON, Jr. 1834-1915, and C. C. PER- 
KINS. 1823-1886. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting. 4 vols. Scribner. 1886- 
88. o. p. 
Containing over 2,000 illustrations, with brief biographies of the 


artists, lists of their works, with brief descriptions, some reproduc- 
tions, and a portrait index. 


LONGFELLOW, W. P. P. Editor. 1836— 


Cyclopedia of Architecture. Scribner, 1903. 


A one-volume encylopedia limited to architecture in Italy, 
Greece and the Levant. Arranged alphabetically by place with 
lists of the most important architectural monuments in each place. 
An excellent geographical dictionary and the only art guide book 
we have to the Balkans, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
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Histories of Art and of Painting 


A History of Art means a history of the three arts of painting, 
sculpture and architecture. Painting occupies the largest part of 
all histories of art. The following list contains the most important 
histories of art and histories of painting. 

There are a number of works of German, French, and Italian 
authorship which tower over all other histories and have never 
been surpassed nor displaced by others. These are: 


WINCKELMANN, JOHN. 1717-1768. 


The History of Ancient Art. 2 vols. 1764. Houghton. 


This work is fuller than Libke on the early art of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. It is the best history of classic art that we have. 


LUBKE, WILHELM. 1826-1893. 


Outlines of the History of Art. Dodd. 1904. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a work first published in 
1873, and now revised by Russell Sturgis. It is the best general 
history of the arts of all nations. Modern writers do not attempt 
to supplant it. They can only revise and rewrite it up-to-date. 


WOLTMANN, ALFRED (1841-80) and KARL WOERMANN. 
1844— 


History of Ancient and Medieval Art. 2 vols. Dodd. 1878. 
O. p. 

History of Painting. 2 vols. Dodd. 1878. 

These histories were begun by Woltmann in collaboration with 
Woermann and at the death of Woltmann finished by his colleague. 
The second work is practically a sequel to the first, making to- 
gether a complete history of ancient, medieval, and modern art. 
Muther, mentioned below, carries the story down to contemporary 
times. Woltmann and Woermann are the best authorities on the 
art of the middle ages. 


MUTHER, RICHARD. 1860— 
History of Painting. 2 vols. Putnam. 1907. 
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History of Modern Painting. 4 vols. Dutton. (Revised 
edition.) 
_ The first of these books, written in 1907, carries the history of 
painting from the fourth to the early nineteenth century. The 
second work continues the history down to modern times. It was 
published first in 1900 and was translated from the German by 
the poet, Ernest Dowson. It is the best general history we have of 
art in the nineteenth century. 


CROWE, J. A. 1825-96 and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 1820— 
1897. 


History of Painting in Italy from the 2nd to the 16th Centuries. 
6 vols., Scribner; 3 vols., Dutton. 1903-11. 

History of Painting in Northern Italy. 3 vols. Scribner. 1913. 

This is the greatest history of Italian painting that has ever been 
written. The first work covers the history of painting in South- 
ern Italy from the second to the sixteenth century. It is supple- 
mented by the second title which covers Northern Italy. 


REINACH, SALAMAN. 1858— 
Apollo. Scribner. 1907. 


This is a companion volume to the same author’s history of 
music, “Orpheus,” published by Putnam. “Apollo” bore the earlier 
title of “An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art Throughout 
the Ages.” The book has been translated into many languages 
and is now so well known that the shorter title is more desirable. 
This book has no rival for completeness and compactness. The 
remarkable number of marginal illustrations makes it one of the 
most useful and practical manuals of art ever published. 


CAROTTI, G. 


A History of Art. 3 vols. Dutton. 1908-9. 

Vol. I, Ancient Art. Vol. II, Early Christian and Neo-Oriental 
Art. European Art North of the Alps. Vol. III, Italian Art in the 
Middle Ages. Art in Upper and Southern Italy. 


FAURE, ELIE. 
History of Art. 4 vols. Harper. 1921. 
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The author is the greatest critic of art living in France today. 
His presentation of the history of art is made from an entirely 
new viewpoint and is as interesting as it is novel. Faure’s his- 
tory is the development of man as revealed by art. The work is 
subjective rather than objective. It covers Ancient, Medieval, 
Renaissance, and Modern art. The history presupposes a good 
foundation knowledge of art on the part of the reader. It is his- 
tory for advanced students. 


COTTERILL, H. B. 


A History of Art. 2 vols. Stokes. 1923. 

Volume one, down to Raphael; volume two, from Raphael 
to modern times. Comprehensive and readable, very fully il- 
lustrated. 


Smaller Histories of Art 


Among the smaller histories of art there is one important series 
divided according to country. It is the only series of its kind. It 
resembles Faure’s History, mentioned above, in that it treats of 
national characteristics as reflected in art as well as of the de- 
velopment of art itself. Such histories are in the nature of so- 
ciological studies, taking into account geography, climate, religion, 
and national history. 


ARS UNA SERIES. 


General History of Art. 6 vols. (9 vols. more in preparation.) 
Scribner. 

(Art in Great Britain and Ireland. Art in Northern Italy. Art 
in France. Art in Egypt. Art in Flanders. Art in Spain and 
Portugal.) 


BROWNELL, WILLIAM CRARY. 1851— 
French Art. Scribner. 1901. 


“This eminent American critic in an earlier work, “French 
Traits,” gave us a subtle analysis of Gallic characteristics and 
proved his fitness to write of French art as an expression of French 
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character. The book dwells largely on recent art, including paint- 
ing and sculpture. (See also p. 280) 


BULLEY, MARGARET H. 
Ancient and Medieval Art. Macmillan. 1914. 


CAFFIN, CHARLES H. 1854— 


The Story of Dutch Painting. Century. 1909. 

The Story of Spanish Painting. Century. 1910. 

The Story of French Painting. Century. 1911. 

Caffin writes informingly for the lay reader. He is the most 
popular writer on art in America today. (See also pp. 570, 572) 


CLEMENT, CLARA ERSKINE. 1834-1916. 


Legendary and Mythological Art. Houghton. 1871. 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects and Engravers and Their Works. 
Houghton. 1873. 

The Stories of Art and Artists. Houghton. 1886. 

Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints as Illustrated in Art. 
Houghton. 1886. 

Angels in Art. Page. 1898. 

Saints in Art. Page. 1899. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. (With 
Laurence Hutton) Houghton 1879. 


DE FOREST, JULIA B. 


A Short History of Art. Dodd. (New edition. 1913.) 


Revised by C. H. Caffin and by no means a “short” history in its 
revised form as it goes from primitive art to modern with a chapter 
on American art. 


HOYT, DERISTHE. 
World’s Painters and Their Pictures. Ginn. 1899, 


LAURIN, CARL and OTHERS. 1868— 


Scandinavian Art. American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1922. 
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A complete history of art and artists in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Iceland. It contains 375 illustrations, and is the only 
history we have that covers the work of Kroyer, Nillumsen, Burgh, 
Larsson, Prince Eugene of Sweden, Hans Gude, Diriks, Munthe, 
Liljefors, and Stephen Sinding. 


RUSKIN, JOHN. 1819-1900. 


Modern Painters. 1843-1860. 4 vols. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
5 vols., Page, Cabinet. 

(See also p. 574) 

This is the first of 80 works by the same author. Ruskin was an 
art reformer and revolutionized art criticism. He wrote with poetic 
fervor and mingled with his art criticisms many social, political, 
and ethical theories. ‘Modern Painters” touches a variety of 
subjects. It contains Ruskin’s impassioned eulogy of Turner, his 
championship of the Pre-Raphaelites, and his famous theory of the 
pathetic fallacy. 


SEIDLITZ, W. VON. 
A History of Japan Color Prints. Lippincott. 1910. 


SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON. 1840-1893. 


The Renaissance in Italy. 7 vols. Scribner. 1875-86. 


Volume 3 of this great work is on “The Fine Arts.” The author 
analyzes styles of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
(See also p. 568) 


TARBELL, F. B. 1853— 
A History of Greek Art. Macmillan. 1913. 


VAN DYKE, JOHN C. 1856— 


New Guides to Old Masters. 7 vols. Scribner. 1914. 

American Painting and Its Tradition. Scribner. 1919. 

Rembrant and His School. Scribner. 1923. 

The author is Professor of the History of Art at Rutgers College 
and is a well-known lecturer on art subjects. In introducing the 
study of art in our colleges and in exciting an interest in art on 
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the part of the general public, Professor Van Dyke’s influence has 
been supreme. (See also p. 570) 


WARD, JAMES. 1851— 


History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting. 4 vols. 
Dutton. 1917. 


Famous Schools of Painters 


Painters have more frequently than any other artists banded to- 
gether into a school in order the better to promulgate certain ideas 
and theories which they have held in regard to art. The Pre- 
Raphaelites formed themselves into a brotherhood in 1848 and 
sought to return to the simplicity and sincerity of Italian painters 
before Raphael. Their work is especially marked by mystic and 
religious sentiment. The Barbizon school is the most important 
group of landscape painters in the history of art. They lived at 
Barbizon on the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau and their chief 
tenet was to study directly from nature and to make their painting 
express a mood of the artist. 


BENOIS, A. 1870— 
Russian School of Painting. Knopf. 1916. o. p. 
(Vereshchagin, Gay, Levitan, Belibin, etc.) 

EDDY, ARTHUR JEROME. 1859— 
Cubists and Post Impressionism. McClurg. 1919. 
(Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Rousseau, Gaugin, etc.) 


HOEBER, ARTHUR. 1854-1915. 


The Barbizon Painters. Stokes. 
(Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré, holiaiiiss Corot, Troyon, 
Jacques, etc.) 


HUNT, HOLMAN. 1827-1910. 


Pre-Raphaelites and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Dutton. 
1906. 
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(Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, George Stephens, Wil- 
liam Morris, Walter Crane, and others.) 


MARRIOTT, CHARLES. 1869— 


Modern Movements in Painting. Scribner. 1921. 
(See also p. 560) 


TURNER, WINIFRED. 
Great Schools of Painting. Lippincott. 1915. 


Collective Biography 
VASARI, GIORGIO. 1512-1574. 


Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Edited and Annotated by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins. 4 vols. Scribner. 1897. 

Vasari is the source of most of the facts that we have of the 
lives of the early Italian painters. He was himself an artist of 
minor importance, and the contemporary of Michelangelo and 
DaVinci. Vasari was acquainted with all the artists of his time 
and was well qualified to write both of their lives and of their 
talent. He was a great lover of gossip and repeated so many 
idle stories for which there was no foundation of truth that he is 
not very reliable as an historian. Vasari, however, is the starting 
point for all biographers of Italian painters. His work belongs 
to literature as well as to history. There have been many transla- 
tions of Vasari’s Lives. The Blashfield translation is the leading 
one. The introductory essay to Vasari’s Lives is an essay on 
Technique which has been translated separately by L. S. Maclehose 
(Dutton). See Duffield’s Art and Letters’ Library for selections. 


BERENSON, BERNARD. 1865— 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. Putnam. 1894. 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Putnam. 1897. 
Study and Criticism of Italian Art. 3 vols. Harcourt, Bell. 


1902. 
Northern Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Putnam. 1907, 


Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. Putnam, 1909, 
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As the historian of the Italian Renaissance, Berenson borrowed 
facts but not opinions from Vasari. Berenson is one of the best 
critics art has ever had. 


COX, KENYON. 1856-1919. 


Old Masters and New. Duffield. 1905. 
Painters and Sculptors. Duffield. 1907. 


JAMESON, ANNA. 1794-1860. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. Houghton. 1859. 


Mrs. Jameson was the first writer to awaken the British public 
to an interest in Italian art. Her books led the way to the popular 
descriptive books written about painters and paintings since her 
day. This book of hers is practically a rewriting of Vasari in 
modern form. (See also p. 570) 


HUNEKER, JAMES. 1860-1921. 


Promenades of an Impressionist. Scribner. 1910. 

Essays on Cézanne, Rops, Rodin, Carriére, Degas, Botticelli, 
Chardin, Manet, Gauguin, and others. 

(See also pp. 226, 281, 314, 580, 584) 


Biographies of Individual Artists 


MICHELANGELO, BUONARROTI. 1475-1564. 

Life and Times of Michelangelo by John Addington Symonds. 
2 vols. Scribner. 1898. 
BOTTICELLI, SANDRO. 1444-1510. 

The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli by Julia Cartwright. 
Dutton. 1904. 
CELLINI, BENVENUTO. 1500-1571. 


Life of Benvenuto Cellini by John Addington Symonds. Scrib- 
ner. 1900. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini translated by John Adding- 
ton Symonds. 2 vols. Brentano. 1906. 
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Symonds did an even better piece of work in his life of Cellini 
than in his life of Michelangelo. His translation of the auto- 
biography is one of the finest translations ever made and led to 
the work’s being more widely recognized as the greatest auto- 
biography in any literature. 


CORREGGIO, ANTONIO. 1494-1534, 


Correggio by T. Sturge Moore. Scribner, Library of Art. 
1906. 


GAUGUIN, PAUL. 1848-1903. 

Paul Gauguin: His Life and Art by John Gould Fletcher. 
Brown. 1921. 

It will be remembered that “The Moon and Sixpence” by Somer- 
set Maugham, Doran, is a novel based on the life story of Paul 
Gauguin. He was a pioneer of the post-impressionist movement, 
who abandoned civilization and went to Tahiti to live. “Noa Noa” 
by Gauguin (Brown) is an account of his life in the South Seas. 


GIOTTO. 1276-1336. 
Giotto by Basil de Sélincourt. Scribner, Library of Art. 1905. 
Giotto was the biographer in paint of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
He was the first of the Italians to abandon the Byzantine manner 
of stiff wooden figures. His frescoes contain lifelike figures , with 
graceful drapery. 


RODIN, AUGUST. 1840— 
Rodin: The Man and His Art by Judith Cladel. Century. 


1917. 
Together with Leaves from Rodin’s Note Books. 


WHISTLER, JAMES McNEILL. 1834-1903. 


The Life of James McNeill Whistler by Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell and Joseph Pennell. Lippincott. 1911. 

The Whistler Journal by Elizabeth Robins Pennell and Joseph 
Pennell. Lippincott. 1921. 
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How to Look at a Picture 


Some years ago William Morris started a movement to improve 
the art taste of the general public. He began with wall papers, 
picture frames, and Morris chairs, and went on until his efforts 
culminated in the Kelmscott Press. Morris not only revolutionized 
interior decoration, he attracted the attention of the public to Art, 
and especially to painting. Following Morris’s success came a 
flood of books to meet the demand for more information about 
pictures. 


CAFFIN, CHARLES H. 1854— 
How to Study Pictures. Century. 1905. 
How to Study Architecture. Dodd. 1917. 
(See pp. 564, 572) 
FARRAR, FREDERIC W. 
The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. Macmillan. 1894. 


JAMESON, ANNA. 1794-1860. 
Legends of the Madonna. Houghton. 1857. 
Sacred and Legendary Art. 2 vols. Houghton. 1857. 
(See also p. 568) 

TURNER, PERCY MOORE. 


Appreciation of Painting. Scribner. 1921. 


VAN DYKE, JOHN C. 1856— 


Art for Art’s Sake. Scribner. 1893. 

The Meaning of Pictures. Scribner. 1903. 
Studies in Pictures. Scribner. 1907. 
What is Art? Scribner. 1910. 

(See also p. 565) 


Essays on Abstract Theories in Art 


BABBITT, IRVING. 1865— 
The New Laokoén. Houghton. 1910, 
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This is an essay on the confusion of the arts. It is a modern 
treatment of the same theme discussed by Lessing in his famous 
Laokoon. 


LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM. 1729-1781. 


Laoko6én. 1763. Harcourt, Bell. 

This famous essay revolutionized literary taste in Germany. It 
is an essay on the limits of painting and poetry, a contribution to 
esthetics as well as to literature. 


NOYES, CARLETON E. 1872— 

The Enjoyment of Art. Houghton. 1903. 

The Gate of Appreciation. Houghton. 1907. 

These two books have been very influential and have done more 
for a right appreciation of art and an intelligent enjoyment of 
it than all the books in the “How to Look at a Picture” group. 
They are beautifully written, rich in memorable phrases, and 
sound in thought. 


WALKER, C. HOWARD and others. 


The Significance of the Fine Arts. Published under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Education of the American Institute of 
Architects. Jones. 1923. 

Chapters for the lay reader each by high authority and ac- 
companied by reading lists, 


Books on Special Kinds of Painting 


BLASHFIELD, EDWIN H. 1848— 


Mural Painting in America. Scribner. 1913. 


The only book on the subject by a mural painter. It is a valu- 
able discussion of the work of Maxfield Parrish, John S. Sargent, 
Edwin Abbey, and Puvis de Chavannes as seen in American build- 


ings. 
DA VINCI, LEONARDO. 1452-1519. 


Note Books. Arranged and rendered into English with intro- 
duction by Edward McCurdy. Empire State Book Co. 1923. 
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FEDDEN, ROMILLY. 
Modern Water Color. Houghton. 1917. 


HARRISON, BIRGE. 1854— 
Landscape Painting. Scribner. 1909. 


SEALY, ALLEN W. 
Drawing for Art Students. Scribner. 1921. 


SULLIVAN, E. J. 1869— 
The Art of Illustration. Scribner, Universal Art Series. 1921. 


Etching, Engraving and Ornament 


HAMLIN, A. D. F. 1855— 


A History of Ornament: Ancient and Medieval. Century. 1916. 


A History of Ornament: Renaissance and Modern. Century. 
1923. 


Covering the origins, developments and relations of the styles. 
Rich in illustration. (See also p. 574) 


HIND, A. M. 1880— 


A Short History of Engraving and Etching. Houghton. 1908. 
Hind’s History of Engraving from the 15th century to 1914 is in 


its third edition and now ranks as the standard work on the sub- 
ject. 
PLOWMAN, GEORGE T. 1869— 

Etching: An Illustrated Treatise. Dodd. 1914. 


Books on Sculpture 


CAFFIN, CHARLES H. 1854— 


American Masters of Sculpture. Doubleday. 1913. 
(See also pp. 564, 570) 
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FOWLER, H. N. 1859— 
A History of Sculpture. Dutton. 1916. o. p. 


GARDNER, ERNEST A. 1862— 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Macmillan. 1915. 


MARQUAND, ALLAN. 1853— and ARTHUR FROTHINGHAM. 
1859— 


Sculpture. Longmans, College Histories of Art. 1916. 


PARKES, KINETON. 1865— 


Sculpture of Today. 2 vols. Scribner, Universal Art Series. 
1921: 


(America, Great Britain, Japan, Continent of Europe.) 


POST, CHANDLER R. 
History of European and American Sculpture. Harvard. 1921. 


RODIN, AUGUSTE. 1840-1917. 
Art. Small. 1912. 


Books on Architecture 


ANDERSON, W. J. 
The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. Scribner. 1905. 
The Architecture of Greece and Rome. Scribner. 1908. 
The latter written with Richard B, Spiers. Both are finely il- 
lustrated. 


BROWNE, EDITH A. 1874— 


Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them. 5 vols. Macmillan. 


1912. 
(Early Christian and Byzantine architecture, Gothic, Greek, 


Norman, and Romanesque. ) 
A very popular and comprehensive work giving examples of 
every style of foreign architecture. 
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CUMMINGS, CHARLES A. 1833-1905. 
History of Architecture in Italy. 2 vols. Houghton. 1901. 


DITCHFIELD, PETER H. 1854— 


The Cathedrals of Great Britain. Dutton. 1916. 


An illustrated guide to their history and architecture. Gives 
also the monuments and lists those who are buried there. 


FLETCHER, BANISTER. 1866— 


A History of Architecture in the Comparative Method. Scribner. 
1921. 

This is the sixth edition, rewritten and enlarged, of the best 
general history of architecture that has ever been published. It 
contains 3,500 illustrations within 900 pages. The comparative 
method contrasts the development of architecture in classic, renais- 
sance, and modern times, taking into account geography, geology, 
climate, and all else that affects it. 


MOORE, C. H. 1840— 


The Character and Development of Gothic Architecture. Mac- 
millan. 1899, 


The Character of Renaissance Architecture. Macmillan. 1905. 


HAMLIN, A. D. F. 1855— 


Architecture. Longmans, College Histories of Art. 1909. 
Medieval Church Architecture in England. Macmillan. 1912. 
(See also p. 572) 


HAMLIN, TALBOT FAULKNER. 
The Enjoyment of Architecture. Scribner. 1916. 


RUSKIN, JOHN. 1819-1900, 


Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1849. Dutton, Everyman’s; 
Crowell. 

The “Seven Lamps” are sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, life, 
memory, and obedience. 

Stones of Venice. 3 vols. 1851-53. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
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The second volume deals with Byzantine, Gothic, and Renais- 


sance architecture in Venice. 
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Questions 


. What are the four most extensive series of art illustrations of great 
masters? 

Name two books descriptive of famous pictures abroad. 

Who wrote a Life of Christ in art? 


. Compare Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters with Champlin’s Cyclopedia. 
. What is the best book on architectural terms? 
. What is the best popular manual of art for a beginner? 


Name four histories of art to cover Ancient, Medieval, Modern, Con- 
temporary. 


. Among smaller histories of art name two on French painting. 


. Which is the greatest history of Italian painting ever written? 
What has been written on art in America by VanDyke? 
Name a book on Swedish and Norwegian art. 

What series gives the history of art of different nations? 
Who translated the sonnets of Michelangelo? 

What artist was the original of “The Moon and Sixpence”? 
Name a biography of Whistler? 

What artists wrote their autobiographies? 

Name two good books on Pre-Raphaelitism. 

What is the best complete edition of Vasari? 

What is the Laokoon? Name two essays so-called. 

What books are there on religious symbolism in art? 
Name three books about animal painting or sculpture. 
What is the best history of sculpture? 


CHAPTER XLI 
MUSIC 


THE literature of music is, from the point of view of literature, of 
very small account. Only a very few of the books written about 
music have literary merit. Among the biographies of the great 
composers there are not more than three that can be considered 
as contributions to literature as well as to music. These are Ro- 
main Rolland’s “Beethoven,” Lawrence Gilman’s “MacDowell,” 
and Huneker’s “Chopin.” Musicians themselves have written 
very little. Important musical autobiographies include those of 
Wagner, Bispham, Auer, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Indeed, Wagner 
is the only musician who wrote a number of books, though Ber- 
lioz also wrote well. Painters and sculptors write a great deal. 
There are prolific authors among them. But musicians and com- 
posers rarely express themselves by the written word. 

The list of music books given here does not include any very 
technical works. It is a list of books of general interest for lovers 
of music rather than for professional musicians. There are three 
leading music publishers who specialize in the technical works and 
in textbooks of music. These are Schirmer, Presser, and Ditson, 
and most theoretical works on music are published or imported 
by them. 


Reference Works on Music 


ELSON, ARTHUR. 1873— 
Book of Musical Knowledge. Houghton. 1915. 


The history, technique, and appreciation of music, together with 
lives of great composers, etc. (See also p. 578) 


GROVE, SIR GEORGE. 1820-1900. 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 6 vols. Macmillan. 1916. 
This work has been brought thoroughly up-to-date. The sixth 
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volume is the American supplement. This is the most scholarly 
and comprehensive of all reference works on music. It is a 
musical library in itself and dispenses with the need for all but 
the most recent of other books. 


HUGHES, RUPERT. 1872— 


The Music Lovers’ Cyclopedia. Doubleday. 1913. 
An excellent reference work on everything related to music. 
Especially good for American use. 


JULIAN, JOHN. 1839— 


A Dictionary of Hymnology. Scribner. 1907. 
The best reference work on sacred music. 


PRATT, WALDO SELDEN. 


International Encyclopedia of Modern Music and Musicians. 
Macmillan. 1923. 

A thoroughly up-to-date reference book edited by the musical 
editor of the Century Dictionary. 


Histories of Music 


Since music has been taught in our schools and colleges, general 
histories of music have become very numerous. The greater 
number of them are written by professors of music for use in their 
own college courses. The histories that make the best textbooks 
for modern use are Hunt’s “Concise History,” and the Tapper- 
Goetschius “History,” listed below. There are histories in the 
nature of outlines, and histories so encyclopedic they serve only as 
reference books. The general histories are to be distinguished 
from the histories of particular branches of music. 


COLLES, H. C. 1879— 

The Growth of Music. 3 vols. Oxford. 1912-1916. 

Traces the evolution of music and its advance and improvement 
in harmony and counterpoint. 
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DICKINSON, EDWARD. 1853— 


The Study of the History of Music. Scribner. 1908. 


An excellent textbook by a professor of the history of music at 
Oberlin College. It covers the entire subject from primitive music, 
Catholic and Protestant music, down to recent music. It contains 
a valuable annotated guide to music literature. (See also p. 583) 


ELSON, ARTHUR. 1873— 


The Book of Musical Knowledge. Houghton. 1915. 

The history, technique, and appreciation of music, together with 
lives of the great composers, for music-lovers, students and 
teachers. This incomparable book is a very readable, one-volume 
encyclopedia. It covers every phase of the subject, general his- 
tory, individual biography, science of music, appreciation of music, 
instruments of music, famous musicians, musical forms, musical 
terms, and a course of study with references. 


ELSON, LOUIS C. 1848— 


History of American Music. Macmillan. 1904. 


The only book on American music and one so well done that 
no other is needed. (See also p. 576) 


FINCK, HENRY T. 1854— 


Songs and Song Writers. Scribner, Music Lover’s Library. 
1900. 


Called “a song Baedeker.” A guide to famous songs of all 
nations. (See also pp. 580, 581) 


FITZGERALD, S. J. A. 1859— 
Stories of Famous Songs. Lippincott. 1901. 


HUNT, H. G. B. 


A Concise History of Music. Scribner. 1912. 


A favorite and condensed history giving all important details 
and dates. 


LAHEE, HENRY C. 1856— 


Annals of Music in America. Jones, 1922, 


Pa 
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STANFORD, SIR CHARLES VILLIERS and CECIL FORSYTH. 
1852— 

A History of Music. Macmillan. 1916. 

A concise and complete history of music from the early days of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, dwelling mostly on beginnings. A bib- 
liographical appendix gives the chief names in musical history, 
including composers, performers, and well-known writers on music. 


TAPPER, THOMAS, 1864— and PERCY GOETSCHIUS. 1853— 


Kssentials in Music History. Scribner. 1914. 

A complete history of music from the earliest times down to the 
present era, including a chapter on “Music in America.” The last 
two chapters, “The Essentials of a Music Library,” and “Examina- 
tion Papers in Music History set by Schools and Colleges” are 
especially interesting for their unusual qualities. 


Biographies of Individual Musicians 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN. 1685-1750. 
Life of Bach by C. Hubert C. Parry. Putnam. 1909. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN. 1770-1827. 


Beethoven by Romain Rolland. Holt. 1917. 

Life of Beethoven by Alexander Wheelock Thayer. 3. vols. 
Schirmer. 1921. 

Beethoven literature is voluminous. The outstanding work is the 
monumental Life by Thayer, translated by Henry Edward Kreh- 
biel and published by Schirmer as representatives of the Beethoven 
Association in America. Romain Rolland’s study of Beethoven is 
the best critical life for the layman. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES. 1833-1894. 
Life of Brahms by Florence May. 2 vols. Longmans. 1905. 


CHOPIN, FREDERIC C. 1810-1849. 


Life of Chopin by Franz Liszt. Scribner. 1911. 
Chopin, Composer by Edgar Stillman Kelley. Schirmer. 1913. 
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Chopin: The Man and His Music by James Huneker. Scribner. 
1900. 

Chopin’s romantic life story is told most delightfully by James 
Huneker, who gives a complete record of Chopin’s life and a mas- 
terly analysis of his music. Chopin’s Diary (Scribner) is of 
interest for the light it throws on his love affair with George Sand. 


GRIEG, EDUARD. 1843-1907. 
Grieg and His Music by Henry T. Finck. Dodd. 1909. 


LISZT, FRANZ. 1811-1886. 
Franz Liszt by James Huneker. Scribner. 1911. 


MacDOWELL, EDWARD. 1861-1908. 
Edward MacDowell by Lawrence Gilman. Dodd. 1908. 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, FELIX. 1809-1847. 
The Mendelssohn Family by S. Hensel. Dodd. 1881-1911. 


MOZART, WOLFGANG. 1756-1791. 
Mozart by F. Gehring. Scribner, Great Musicians. 1911. 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 1797-1828. 


Schubert by Edmonstoune Duncan. Dutton, Master Musicians. 
1905. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, N. 1844-1908. 
My Musical Life. Translated by Judah A. Joffe. Knopf. 1923. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT. 1810-1856. 


Schumann by J. A. Fuller Maitland. Scribner, Great Musicians. 
1913. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. 1864— 
Richard Strauss by Ernest Newman. Dodd. 1908. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. I. 1840-1893. 
His Life and Work by Rosa Newmarch. Scribner. 1908. 


WAGNER, RICHARD. 1813-1883. 


Wagner and His Works by Henry T. Finck. 2 vols. Scribner. 
1893. 

Wagner’s Autobiography. 2 vols. Dodd. 1911. 

Wagner As Man and Artist by Ernest Newman. Dutton. 1914. 


Collective Biographies of Musicians 


BROWER, HARRIETTE. 1869— 
Story Lives of Master Musicians. Stokes. 1922. 


MASON, DANIEL GREGORY. 1873— 
From Grieg to Brahms. Maemillan. 1902. 
Beethoven and His Forerunners. Macmillan. 1904. 
Romantic Composers. Macmillan. 1906. 
Contemporary Composers. Macmillan. 1918. 
ROLLAND, ROMAIN. 1866— 


Musicians of Today. Holt. 1914. 
Musicians of Former Days. Holt. 1915. 
(See also pp. 223, 343, 379) 


ROWBOTHAM, FRANCIS. 
Story Lives of Great Musicians. Stokes. 1912. 


SCHOLES, PERCY A. 1877— 
The Complete Book of the Great Musicians. Oxford. 1920. 


UPTON, GEORGE P. 1834— 
The Standard Musical Biographies. McClurg. 1910. 


Books about the Plots of Operas 


The Music book most often called for in the average bookstore 
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is a book about opera plots. There are a number of such books 
and there is little choice among them on the ground of excellence. 


ANNESLEY, CHARLES. 
The Standard Opera Glass. Brentano. 1910. 


DAVIDSON, GLADYS. 
Stories from the Great Russian Operas. Lippincott. 1923. 


KOBBE, GUSTAV. 1857— 
Complete Opera Book. Putnam. 1919. 


KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD. 1854-1923. 
A Book of Operas. Macmillan. 1909. 
A Second Book of Operas. Macmillan. 1917. 


LAVIGNAC, ALBERT. 1846— 
The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. Dodd. 1898. 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER. 1874— 
Opera Synopses. Crowell. 1921. 


MELITZ, LEO. 1855— 
The Opera Goer’s Complete Guide. Dodd. 1908. 


NEWMARCH, ROSA. 1857— 


The Russian Opera. Dutton. 1914, 
A history of the opera not of the plots. 
(See also p. 581) 


ORDWAY, EDITH B. 1877— 
The Opera Book. Sully. 1917. 


How to Listen to Music 


The emotional enjoyment of music has with most persons always 
been far in excess of the intellectual enjoyment. A form of 
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musical criticism in very steady demand is that which aims to make 
the intellectual enjoyment more nearly commensurate with the 
emotional. Books teaching how to listen to music more under- 
standingly are miscellaneous in character and necessarily super- 
ficial. They give requisite information about musical forms, in- 
struments, technical terms, historical development, and leading 
biographical facts about composers. They serve their purpose 
well and they are entertaining even to persons of trained hearing. 


DICKINSON, EDWARD. 1853— 


The Education of a Music Lover. Scribner. 1911. 


This book is “for those who study or who teach the art of listen- 
ing.” (See also p. 578) 


HENDERSON, W. J. 1855— 
What is Good Music? Scribner. 1898. 


Suggestions to persons desiring to cultivate a taste in musical 
art. (See also p. 586) 


KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD. 1854-1923. 


How to Listen to Music. Scribner. 1896. 


Hints and suggestions to untaught lovers of the art. The 
author’s easy and readable style makes this the most popular book 
as it is also the oldest in this field. (See also pp. 582, 585) 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN. 1879— 
The Musical Amateur. Houghton. 1920. 


Essays, one of which on “The Creative Listener,” was widely 
read in the Atlantic Monthly and widely discussed. It called at- 
tention for the first time to the effect on musical performers of re- 
sponsiveness in an audience. 


SCHOLES, PERCY A. 1877— 
The Listener’s Guide to Music. Oxford. 1919. 


UPTON, GEORGE P. 1835-1919. 
The Standard Concert Guide. McClurg. 1917. 
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A handbook of information about symphonies, oratorios, etc. | 
The desirable information for the enjoyment of music and the 
necessary information for the appreciation of music. 


Critical Works 


Great musicians have rarely been good critics of music. The 
great exception to this rule is Robert Schumann, who founded the 
Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, still in existence, and wrote for it many 
excellent appreciations and criticisms which have been collected 
in his volumes of essays. Wagner’s essay on Beethoven and 
Liszt’s on Chopin are very secondary to other studies of those 
masters written by laymen. 

Some of the representative names among critics are as follows: 


BERLIOZ, HECTOR. 1803-1869. 


Musical Essays. Scribner. 


Berlioz, a French musician, who was the greatest orchestra 
master of his day, is regarded as the originator of the modern 
“tone school.” His essays were very radical and subversive at 
that time. They are of interest today in throwing light on the 
beginnings of the Romantic Movement in France. 


COLEMAN, SATIS N. (Mrs.) 
Creative Music for Children. Putnam. 1922. 


GILMAN, LAWRENCE. 1878— 


Phases of Modern Music. Harper. 1904. o. p. 


Nature in Music and Other Studies in the Tone Poetry of To- 
day. Dodd. 1914. 
(See also pp. 580, 586) 


Gilman is an up-to-date critic, as well informed on the new in 
music as on the old. His writings are always clarifying. 


HUNEKER, JAMES. 1860-1921. 


Mezzotints in Modern Music. Scribner. 1899, 
Overtones: A Book of Temperaments. Scribner. 1904. 


Huneker was the greatest musical critic America has ever had. 
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He wrote out of a background of profound learning, and he had a 
gift of style and a power of expression that were inseparable from 
his personality. (See also pp. 226, 281, 314, 568, 580) 


LAVIGNAC, ALBERT. 1846— 
Music and Musicians. Holt. 1903. 
This work, translated from the French and edited by H. E. Kreh- 


biel, is an all round treatise on music. It touches on the history 
of music, the grammar of music, the esthetics, the instruments, 
and contains valuable comments on American composers in the ap- 


pendix. (See also p. 582) 


NEWMAN, ERNST. 1868— 


Musical Studies. Dodd. 1910. 
A Musical Motley. Dodd. 1919. 


Studies of the bizarre in modern music by a leading English 
critic. (See also pp. 580, 581) 


VAN VECHTEN, CARL. 1880— 


Music and Bad Manners. Knopf. 1916. o. p. 
The Music of Spain. Knopf. 1918. 
The Merry-Go-Round. Knopf. 1918. 0. p. 


Very spicy and enthusiastic criticism of the new in music. 


Musical Instruction 


AUER, LEOPOLD. 1845— 
Violin Playing As I Teach It. Stokes. 1921. 
The teacher of Elman, Heifetz, and others here gives his method. 
My Long Life in Music. Stokes. 1923. 


BROWER, HARRIETTE. 1869— 


Piano Mastery. Stokes. 1917. 

Home Help in Music Study. Stokes. 1918. 
Self Help in Piano Study. Stokes. 1920. 
Vocal Mastery. Stokes. 1920. 
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BROWN, L. and E. BEHNKE. 


Voice, Sound and Speech. Putnam. 
The singing method of two famous London specialists. 


EVANS, EDWIN. 
How to Accompany at the Piano. Scribner. 1917. 


HENDERSON, W. J. 1855— 

The Art of the Singer. Scribner. 1906. 

Practical hints about vocal technics. (See also p. 583) 
LEHMANN, LILLI. 1848— 


How to Sing. Macmillan. 1902. 


The methods of one who for thirty years was the leading inter- 
preter of Wagner, proving that the singing of Wagner music does 
not ruin the voice if “sung and not shouted.” 


Studies of Musical Forms 


GOEPP, PHILIP H. 1864— 
Symphonies and Their Meaning. 3 vols. Lippincott. 1898. 


GILMAN, LAWRENCE. 1878— 


Symphonic Music. Harper. 1907. 
(See also pp. 580, 584) 


Musical Instruments 


BACHMANN, ALBERTO. 


Encyclopedia of the Violin. With introduction by Ysaye. 
Appleton. 1923. 


Covers with authority the history of the violin, its construction, 
technique, and music. It contains also a dictionary of violinists. 


CLAPPE, ARTHUR. 
The Wind Band and Its Instruments. Holt. 1911. 
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In books about the orchestra, wind instruments are dealt with 
as subordinate to stringed instruments. This is the only book that 
treats of wind instruments as instruments of distinct value. 


FORSYTH, CECIL. 


Orchestration. Macmillan. 1914. o. p. 
(See also p. 579) 


HERRON-ALLEN, E. 
Violin Making As It Was and Is. Scribner. 1885. 


MASON, DANIEL GREGORY. 1873— 


Orchestral Instruments and What They Do. Doubleday. 1909. 
(See also p. 581) 


MONTAGU-NATHAN, M. 
The Orchestra and How to Listen To It. Dutton. 1917. 


Questions 


. Name a book on American music. 
What other books contain chapters on American music? 
. What two books tell the history of familiar songs? 
. Describe Elson’s “Book of Musical Knowledge.” 
What is the most monumental work on the history of music? 
. What three histories contain bibliographies on books on music? 
What history contains sample examination papers on music? 
. Name two books which supplement without duplicating one another on 
the art of listening to music. 
9. Name a work of musical criticism by Huneker, Gilman, and Van Vechten. 
10. What is the most massive biography of Beethoven? 
1l. Name a biography of Chopin written by a musician. 
12. Name a biography of an American musician. 
13. Name a guide book to older operas and one to modern operas. 
14. Name two books on the history of opera. 
15. Name two collective biographies of contemporary composers. 
16. What is the best biographical dictionary of contemporary composers? 
17. What prima donna has written books on how to sing? 
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CHAPTER XLII 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


“Travel is merely the desire to see life without living it.” 
—A. C. BENson. 


“He that would bring the wealth of the Indies back must take 
the wealth of the Indies out with him.”-—O.p PRovers. 


It is very hard to separate travel books from history, they are so 
much alike. Travel books invariably contain a large amount of 
history. History books less often merge into the travel class. It 
might be said that travel books are more often like history than 
history books are like travel. When the emphasis is on the people, 
the book belongs to history, when the emphasis is on the place, it 
belongs to travel. Travel is bound to deal with geography; history 
with society. 

The literature of travel is of various kinds: scientific travel, for 
the sake of natural history; exploration, for the sake of commerce; 
missionary travel, for the sake of religion; professional travel, to 
earn a living for the writer of it; tourist travel, for personal pleas- 
ure; and last of all, travel for its own sake, to see and to observe 
the world. 

Travel implies sightseeing before anything else. Blind men 
may write history, but no blind man ever wrote travel. A man 
may stay at home and write history, but no traveler, except Wil- 
liam Combe, ever stayed at home and wrote travel. Travel de- 
mands the seeing eye, and the writing of travel should always be 
graphic. Illustrations are indispensable to such writing. In fact, 
all travel books should be illustrated before they are written. 

One of the most marked characteristics of modern books of travel 
is their leisurely nature. The words, roving, loafing, wandering, 
ambling, sauntering, and vagabonding are familiar travel titles. 
In this rapid age we seem to live in haste but to travel at leisure. 
A second characteristic, connected with this roaming tendency of 


modern travel, is its unluxuriousness. Roughing it is the fad. 
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The traveler today is always a hobo, and it is the haunts of the 
hobo and the manners of other hoboes which he describes. Gentle- 
men travelers are few. Lord Bryce’s “Memories of Travel” (Mac- 
millan) and Maurice Baring’s “Round the World in Any Number 
of Days” (Houghton) are two rare examples of travel books free 
from slumming. 

Travel books today seem written for stay-at-homes. The books 
themselves are substitutes for travel. The armchair traveler, who 
journeys by proxy, is the one to whom they are addressed. The 
most popular travel books are those that feed the hunger for excite- 
ment and adventure. Quiet travel books are few. 

Booksellers are alive to the fact that more people read travel 
books for refreshing their memory, for reminiscent delight, than 
for acquainting themselves with the unknown. There is twice the 
pleasure in reading about the familiar as about the unfamiliar. 
One reason why more books have been written about London than 
about any other city in the world is because more people have 
visited London than any other city. 

The field of travel is one from which women writers are con- 
spicuously absent. 

The following bibliography of travel books is selective of the 
best in the field. It emphasizes especially the books that belong 
to literature. It omits out-of-print books and fugitive works of 
single-volume authors. It aims rather to be inclusive of all travel 
writers than of all travel books. 


Books about Travel Books 


LOOMIS, LAFAYETTE C. 1824-1906. 

The Index Guide to Travel and Art. Scribner. 

A compendium of geographical, historical, and artistic informa- 
tion. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE ADAMS. 
Viewpoints of Travel. American Library Association. 1919. 
An annotated bibliography of travel books arranged according 
to their essential interest. 
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LOOKER, SAMUEL J. 


Travel, Old and New: A Selection from the Literature of Travel 
in Both Hemispheres. Duffield. 1922. 


ROGET, SAMUEL ROMILLY, Editor. 


Travel in the Last Two Centuries of Three Generations. Apple- 
ton. 1921. 


Notes from the Roget family records to illustrate the contrast 
between the ways and means of travel of yesterday and today. 


BATES, E. S. 


Touring in 1600. Houghton. 1911. 
A study in the development of touring as a means of education. 


DUNBAR, SEYMOUR. 
A History of Travel in America. 4 vols. Bobbs. 1915. 


DAVIDSON, N. J. 
Modern Travel. Lippincott. 1921. 


OXFORD PRESS. 


Poems on Travel. Oxford, Garlands. 


Guide Books 
BAEDEKER GUIDE BOOKS. 


26 vols. Scribner. 

Carl Baedeker (1801-1859) and Baron Tauchnitz (1816-1895), 
both Germans and contemporaries are the most famous publishers 
that Germany has produced. Their books suffered temporary eclipse, 
but not disuse, during the war; in fact, Baedekers were at a pre- 
mium. The continental volumes will of course need revision but 
historically they are still valuable. A new Canadian Baedeker is 


just published and proves the series to be unmatched by any other 
series of guide books, 
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BLUE GUIDES. Ed. by Findlay Muirhead. 


9 vols. Macmillan. 


These cover London, England, Belgium, Paris, Northeast France, 
Wales, Scotland, the French Alps, and Switzerland. They are briefer 
than Baedeker but thoroughly up-to-date, including air services and 
battle regions. The series is the joint enterprise of Macmillan & 
Co., and Hachette of Paris who publishes them in French as “Guides 
Bleu.” 


MURRAY GUIDES. 


3 vols. Scribner. 


Including Egypt, India, Japan. 


RIDER GUIDES. Ed. by Fremont Rider and Frederic Taber 


Cooper. 


3 vols. Macmillan. 


Including Bermuda, New York, Washington. Other volumes an- 
nounced are Florida, California, New England, West Indies. The 
first attempt since the old Appleton guides of years ago to provide 
complete guides for the United States on the plan of the best 
European guide books. 


ROLFE, WILLIAM J. Ed. 


Satchel Guide. Houghton. 
Published 1894. A comprehensive guide book to all Europe, 
for the vacation tourist of limited time and means. 


BLACK’S Guide to Ireland. 
Ed. by Gordon Home and G. E. Witten. Macmillan. 


TERRY, T. PHILIP. 1864— 


Guide to Mexico. Houghton. 1919. 
Guide to the Japanese Empire. Houghton. 1914. 


VERRILL, A. HYATT. 1871— 
Porto Rico Past and Present. Dodd. 1914. 
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Cuba, Past and Present. Dodd. 1914. 
The Book of the West Indies. Dutton. 1917. 
Panama, Past and Present. Dodd. 1921. 


CROW, CARL. 


The Traveler’s Handbook for China. Revised Edition. Dodd. 
1921. 

The most authoritative guide for tourists in China. The pub- 
lishers have just taken over the American agency for this book 
which has not hitherto been available in the United States. 


GAREY, E. B. O. 0. ELLIS & R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 


The American Guide Book to France and its Battlefields. Mac- 
millan. 1920. 


FLEMING, CAPTAIN ATHERTON. 
How to see the Battlefields. Funk. 


OSBORNE, ALBERT B. 1866-1913. 


Finding the Worth-While in Europe. McBride. 1913. Revised 
1923. 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD. 1875— 
Planning A Trip Abroad. McBride. 1923. 


Travel Series 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


Described by Great Writers Series. 10 vols. Edited by Esther 
Singleton. 


(Paris, Egypt, Russia, Japan, Venice, Turkey, etc.) 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE. 
Carpenter’s World Travels. 28 vols. 
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Holy Land, Alaska, Chile and Argentine, Tangier to Tripoli, 
Cairo to Kismu, [These five titles ready in 1923.] 


DUTTON. 


Medieval Towns Series. 34 vols. 

(Avignon, Canterbury, London, Dublin, Florence, Rome, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 

Things Seen Series. 15 vols. 

(Egypt, Japan, India, Oxford, Sweden, Italian Lakes, etc.) 


MACMILLAN. 


Peeps at Many Lands and Cities. 32 vols. 

(Assyria, Delhi, Edinburgh, Hungary, Iceland, Korea, etc.) 

Peeps at Many Lands. 11 vols. 

American editions of some of the series above but bound two 
volumes in one. 

Highways and Byways Series (American) 7 vols. 

(California, Florida, Rocky Mountains, Great Lakes, Mississippi 
Valley, New England, St. Lawrence to Virginia). 

Highways and Byways Series (English) 30 vols. 

(Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Devon, Yorkshire, Shakespeare Country, 
etc., beautifully illustrated by the pen and ink drawings of such 
artists as Joseph Pennell, Hugh Thomson and Frederick L. Griggs. 


PAGE. 
The Spell Series. 19 vols. 


PUTNAM. 


Our Asiatic Neighbors Series. 5 vols. 

Our European Neighbors Series. 12 vols. 

(French Life in Town and Country. Russian Life in Town and 
Country, etc.) 

American Waterways. 6 vols. 

(Hudson River, Colorado River, Niagara, Mississippi, etc.) 


SCRIBNER. 


South American Series. 14 vols. 
(Argentine, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Mexico, Peru, etc.) 
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Classics of Travel 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS (Gerald of Wales) 1147-1223. 


Itinerary Through Wales. Dutton, Everyman’s. 

The earliest work of travel which we have in English literature 
is this itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, written 
originally in Latin by Gerald Barry, or Gerald of Wales, a British 
ecclesiastic who accompanied the Archbishop. The object of the 
journey was to preach on behalf of the Crusades. The account of 
the journey, however, deals not with religious propaganda but with 
description of the country. 


POLO, MARCO. 1254-1324. 


Travels. Dutton, Everyman’s; Funk, National Library. 

Travels. Trans. by Sir Henry Yule and revised by Henri 
Cordier. 2 vols. Murray. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, was the pioneer explorer of Central 
Asia and China. He is the most romantic traveler that has ever 
written. He saw not the peril and adventure in travel, but only 
the romance. “Messer Marco Polo” by Donn Byrne (Century) is 
a recent little book which tells the love story of Marco Polo and 
the daughter of Kubla Khan. It is a delicately beautiful tale that 
catches all the charm and magic and elaborate diction of Polo’s 
own writings. 


MANDEVILLE, SIR JOHN. 1322-1357. 


Voyages and Travels. Funk, Cassell’s Little Classics. Macmil- 
lan, Library of English Classics. 

Mandeville traveled in Persia, Armenia, Chaldea, and India. He 
wrote his book first in Latin and then translated it into French 
and later into English. There is so much that is fabulous in his 
writings that his work is often classed as fiction. He describes an 
island inhabited by men thirty feet in stature, and ants as big as 
dogs. His travels greatly resemble Gulliver’s. 


HAKLUYT, RICHARD. 1552-1616. 


Principal Voyages of the English Nation. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
8 vols. 
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Discovery of Muscovy. Funk National Library. 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Oxford. Also abridged. 

Voyages of Drake and Gilbert. Oxford. 

Voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drake. Oxford. 

The Boy’s Hakluyt, Edited by E. M. Bacon. Scribner. 

Hakluyt wrote not of his own travels but of other men’s. He 
was an English Divine who took such patriotic pride in the achieve- 
ments of his countrymen that he devoted his life to preserving the 
records of all English voyages and discoveries for 1600 years. 
His complete works in Everyman’s have an introduction and 
biographical sketch by John Masefield. The Voyages are in three 
parts—to Russia, to India, and to America. The Hakluyt Society 
for the republication of early voyages and travels perpetuates his 
labors as well as his memory. 


DAMPIER, WILLIAM. 1652-1715. 
Life by W. Clark Russell. Macmillan, English Men of Action. 


Dampier was a pioneer among travelers and explorers. His very 
extensive writings are out of print. This biography by the well- 
known author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor” (Macmillan) is 
an excellent substitute for Dampier’s own books. His exciting life 
as a sailor, a pirate, an explorer, and later a commander, his trial 
by court martial for cruelty, and his final shipwreck, all make very 
exciting reading. 


YOUNG, ARTHUR. 1741-1820. 


Travels in France and Italy. Dutton, Everyman’s; Harcourt, 
Bohn. 

This is the only volume still in print out of thirty volumes on 
agricultural travel written by Young. His books were very famous 
and exerted great influence in his day, especially his “Course of 
Experimental Agriculture” and his “Farmer’s Calendar.” Young 
traveled over England, France, and Italy to observe and report on 
agriculture in those countries. 


FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN. 1786-1847. 
Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
This is the earliest book of Arctic travel. It is the record of an 
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expedition sent out in 1819 to explore the northern coast of 
America for the purpose of finding the northwest passage. 
Franklin lost his life in a later expedition. 


FORD, RICHARD. 1796-1858. 


Gatherings from Spain. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
Letters of Richard Ford, 1797-1858. Edited by R. E. Prothero. 
Dutton. 


The Everyman’s volume consists of selections from Ford’s great 
work, “Handbook for Travellers in Spain.” This work appeared 
in 1845, two years after “The Bible in Spain” by Ford’s great 
friend, George Borrow. These two works are the earliest of the 
more romantic travel books. They are both written in an easy, 
flowing style with occasional touches of humor. Ford declared 
his book to have been written especially for the enjoyment of 
ladies. 


BORROW, GEORGE HENRY. 1803-1881. 


The Bible in Spain. 1843. Putnam; Dutton, Everyman’s; Ox- 
ford, World Classics; Funk, People’s. 

Gypsies of Spain. 1841. Putnam. 

Lavengro. 1851. Putnam; Funk, People’s Library; Oxford. 

Romany Rye. 1857. Putnam; Oxford. 

Wild Wales. 1862. Putnam; Dutton, Everyman’s; Oxford. 

Romantic Ballads. 1913. Putnam. 


Borrow was sent as an agent of the Bible Society to distribute 
Bibles in Spain. He encountered much opposition and was im- 
prisoned for three weeks. The famous account of his experience 
has little to do with the Bible and much to do with the people, the 
land, and the perils of his journey. 

“Wild Wales” is a narrative of a trip through Wales in 1854. 
Borrow is as racy in his description of place as of people. 

“Lavengro” and its sequel, “Romany Rye,” are travel novels 
rather than actual travel books. They are stories of gypsies, and 
are rich in all gypsy lore, superstitions, and customs. Borrow 
spent many years in close association with Spanish gypsies, and 
translated the Gospel of St. Luke into their language. He was a 
remarkable linguist. “Lavengro” might almost be classed as 
philology it deals so much with word derivations. 
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Borrow is so unusual a writer that he arouses either staunch 
admiration or aggressive dislike. His books are full of pugna- 
cious passages; one, a famous attack on Sir Walter Scott, another 
on papists, another on pugilists. A revival of interest in Borrow 
is shown today by lovers of outdoor books. No Borrovian’s library 
is complete without his two famous biographies: “George Bor- 
row, The Man and His Books” by Edward Thomas (Dutton), and 
“George Borrow, and His Circle” by Clement K. Shorter (Hough- 
ton and Dutton, Everyman’s). 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 1804-1864. 


Our Old Home. 1863. Houghton. 

This volume of English sketches was written while Hawthorne 
was American Consul at Liverpool, 1853-1857. It appeared first 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1863. Hawthorne left other note-books 
of English, French, and Italian travel, but this excels all the others. 

(See also p. 442) 


KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 1809-1891. 


Eothen. 1844. Dutton, Everyman’s, Temple; Oxford, Standard 
Library. 

Invasion of the Crimea. 1863-1887. Harper. 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature” regards 
“Eothen” as “perhaps the best book of travel in the English 
language.” It consists of letters which Kinglake wrote home while 
making an extensive tour of the East in 1840. It was four years 
before he could find a publisher who would accept his work. 
Kinglake later became the historian of the Crimea in 1863. His 
historical writings are authoritative but they lack the grace and 
charm of style of his epistolary “Eothen.” 


AGASSIZ, LOUIS. 1807-1873. 
A Journey in Brazil. 1868. Houghton. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 1809-1882. 
Voyage of the Beagle. 1860. Appleton; Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Scientific travel is a branch of travel so distinct in itself that it 
is given a special classification number in libraries under Science. 
There are several works of scientific travel that are of a semi- 
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popular nature and are of interest to the general public as well as 
to the naturalist. Three such books are listed here by Agassiz, 
Darwin, and Wallace. 


LIVINGSTONE, DAVID. 1813-1873. 


Last Journals. 1874. Harper. 
Life of David Livingstone by C. S. Horne. Macmillan. 1916. 


Livingstone went as a missionary to South Africa in 1840. His 
“Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa” was pub- 
lished in 1857. The greater part of his life was spent in Africa 
with only occasional visits home to England. A relief party led 
by Henry Stanley was sent after Livingstone in 1871. This was 
the occasion of Stanley’s famous book, “How I Found Livingstone” 
published in 1872, now out of print. Livingstone died in Africa, 
and his body was brought back to England and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 


CURZON, ROBERT. 1810-1873. 


Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. Oxford, Standard Library. 

This book, written in 1849, is an account of a visit some ten 
years earlier to Egypt, Syria, and Mt. Athos in search of ancient 
manuscripts. It describes in entertaining and informal fashion 
the curious manuscripts which were obtained and some thrilling 
adventures en route to the peaceful monasteries. 


BURTON, SIR RICHARD. 1821-1890. 


Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. Harcourt, Bohn. 
First Footsteps in East Africa. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


Burton was one of the most highly educated of travelers. He 
mastered the Arabic language and disguised as an Afghan physi- 
cian he made the pilgrimage to Mecca passing as a Mohammedan 
and even preaching. He is the greatest of African explorers, 
having visited the ancient city of Harar in East Africa, the seat 
of Moslem learning. His translation of the “Arabian Nights” is 
the leading and only complete translation in English. (p. 107) 


WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL. 1823-1913. 
Malay Archipelago. 1869. Macmillan. 
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PARKMAN, FRANCIS. 1823-1893. 


The Oregon Trail. 1849. Little. 

Parkman’s earliest book, written when he was twenty-three, 
describes his journey with a tribe of Sioux Indians over the great 
plains and beyond, and back through the Rockies. He adopted 
Indian customs and lived on pemmican, dog-meat, and tea. Park- 
man was an heroic invalid. He suffered with lameness, insomnia, 
and intermittent blindness. This classic book of American travel 
is the work of a martyr of pain. (See also p. 545) 


TAYLOR, BAYARD. 1825-1878. 


Travels. 9 vols. Putnam. 
Views Afoot. 1846. Putnam; Burt. 


Taylor traveled extensively in Germany, Italy, Spain, Egypt, 
China and America. His best known travel book is “Views Afoot,” 
which he wrote in his early youth after making a journey on foot 
through Germany, Italy, France and England. He supported him- 
self by newspaper correspondence. (See also pp. 105, 172) 


BATES, HENRY WALTER. 1825-1892. 
A Naturalist on the River Amazon. Dutton, Everyman’s. 


This edition is designed for the general reader. It omits the 
abstruse scientific material of the first edition. It is a pioneer 
work in the field of South American exploration. 


DUFFERIN, LORD and LADY. 1826-1902. 


Letters from High Latitudes. Dutton, Everyman’s; Oxford, 
World Classics. 


Lord Dufferin was Viceroy of India and later Governor of 
Canada. In his youth he made a voyage to Iceland. Letters 
describing the land and its people were written home to his mother. 
They were illustrated by the author himself and had an enormous 


popularity and circulation. 


SPEKE, JOHN HANNING. 1827-1864. 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 1863. 
Dutton, Everyman’s. 
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The report of two expeditions, the second one successful. The 
hardships endured and the barbarity encountered make distressful 
reading. 


STEPHEN, LESLIE. 1832-1904. 
The Playground of Europe. 1871, 1909. Longmans; Putnam. 


One of the first of Alpine climbing books. It was written first 
in 1871 and republished in a new edition in 1909. It still remains 
after many years the classic of amateur mountaineering. 


HARE, AUGUSTUS JULIUS CHARLES. 1834-1903. 


Walks in Rome. 2 vols. 1871. McKay. 
Walks in London. 2 vols. 1877. McKay. 
Walks in Paris. 1887. McKay. 
Wanderings in Spain. 1873-76. McKay. 


Hare was an Englishman born in Rome. He travelled wholly 
for pleasure and with the object of getting copy for his books. 
His three volumes of “Walks” are his most popular books, although 
he wrote many other travel books. Mrs. Oliphant’s “Makers of 
Rome” (Macmillan) is the historical complement of Hare’s “Walks 
in Rome.” These books are the primers of tourists and have had 
many revisions. 


STANLEY, SIR HENRY M. 1841-1904. 


In Darkest Africa. Scribner. 1890. 
Autobiography. Houghton. 1909. 


Stanley was an American traveler born in Wales, educated in 
the poor house, and adopted by a merchant in New Orleans who 
gave him his name. He fought in the Confederate Army and after 
the war became a newspaper correspondent. He was commis- 
sioned by the New York Herald to go in search of Livingstone. 
Later he was sent to explore central Africa. His volumes, “How 
I Found Livingstone,” “Through the Dark Continent,” and “My 
Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia” are now out 
of print. 


GISSING, GEORGE ROBERT. 1857-1903. 
By the Ionian Sea. Scribner. 1901. 
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A volume of travel in Southern Italy, more memorable for its 
beautiful prose and for its personal character than valuable as a 
guide book. (See also p. 400) 


Some Modern Travel Books 


AMUNDSEN, ROALD E.G. 1872— 


The South Pole: An Account of the Norwegian Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in the Fram. Lee Keedick. 1913. 


BEEBE, WILLIAM. 1877— 
(See chapter on “Nature Writers” p. 295) 


BINGHAM, HIRAM. 1875— 

Across South America. Houghton. 1911. 

Inca Land: Explorations in the Highlands of Peru. Houghton. 
1922. 

Bingham makes an intimate study of the present economic, 
political and social conditions in South America. 


BRYCE, James. 1838-1922. 
South America. Macmillan. 1914. 
Memories of Travel. Macmillan. 1923. 
(See also pp. 301, 554) 


BULLEN, FRANK THOMAS. 1857— 
The Cruise of the Cachalot Round the World After Sperm 
Whales. Appleton. 1899. 


CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, ROBERT BONTINE. 1852— 


A Brazilian Mystic. Dodd. 1920. o. p. 

Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu. Doran. 1921. o. p. 

Graham is a Scotchman who lives mostly in South America and 
writes books that are part travel, part fiction. He is a strange, 
eccentric, gentleman-adventurer who figured as the original of 
Shaw’s Captain Brassbound. He writes prose of great beauty. 
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DANA, RICHARD HENRY. 1815-1882. 


Two Years Before the Mast. 1840. Houghton. 

“A book so pre-eminent in the literature of the sea that England 
at one time gave a copy of it to every sailor in the Royal Navy.” 
—Viewpoints in Travel. 


EDWARDS, AMELIA BLANDFORD. 1831-1892. 


A Thousand Miles Up the Nile. 1876. Burt; Dutton; McKay; 
Winston. 
One of the most popular travel books ever written by a woman. 


EDWARDS, GEORGE WHARTON. 1859— 


Vanished Towers and Chimes of Flanders. Penn. 1916. 

Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of France. Penn. 1916. 

Alsace-Lorraine. Penn. 1918. 

Holland of Today. Penn. 1919. 

Belgium Old and New. Penn. 1920. 

London. Penn. 1922. 

De luxe travel books profusely illustrated by the author and 
unique in the fact that the text is as valuable as the pictures. 


FARIS, JOHN THOMPSON. 1871 — 


Old Roads Out of Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1917. 
Historic Shrines of America. Doran. 1918. 

The Romance of Old Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1918. 
Seeing Pennsylvania. Lippincott. 1919, 

Seeing the Far West. Lippincott. 1920. 

On the Trail of the Pioneers. Doran. 1920. 

Seeing the Southern States. Lippincott. 1921. 
Seeing the Eastern States. Lippincott. 1922. 

Seeing the Middle West. Lippincott. 1923. 


A traveler whose journeys are all into the past. He writes of 
places as they have been and preserves the memory of other days. 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. 188]1— 
Vagabond Journey Around the World. Century. 1910. 
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Four Months Afoot in Spain. Century. 1911. 

Tramping Through Mexico. Century. 1916. 

Vagabonding Down the Andes. Century. 1917. 

Vagabonding Through Changing Germany. Harper. 1920. 

Roaming Through the West Indies. Century. 1920. 

Working North From Patagonia. Century. 1921. 

Wandering in Northern China. Century. 1923. 

Franck is a tramp traveler, earning his way as he goes. The 
narrative is unimpeded by comments or impressions. The author 
relates what happened rather than what he saw. The fun of 


roughing it is the main humor of the books. Franck writes pica- 
resque travel books. 


GRAHAM, STEPHEN. 1884— 


Undiscovered Russia. Lane. 1911. 

A Tramp’s Sketches. Macmillan. 1912. 

Changing Russia. Lane. 1913. 

A Vagabond in the Caucasus. Lane. 1915. 

The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. Macmillan. 1915. 

Through Russian Central Asia. Lane. 1916. 

Tramping With a Poet in the Rockies. Appleton. 1922. 

In Quest of El Dorado. Appleton. 1923. 

Graham is a traveler of culture and scholarship and his observa- 
tions and reflections are the best part of his travels. The old 
distinction applies to him, what he has to say matters more than 
what he has to tell. What he thinks about ihings is always im- 
portant and interesting. He travels to observe, not merely to re- 
cite. As an authority on Russia his books lead. His tramp, taken 
with Vachel Lindsay, is a delightful portrait of Lindsay. 


GREELY, ADOLPHUS WASHINGTON. 1844— 


Three Years of Arctic Service. Scribner. 1885. 


An account of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition of 1881 sent 
out by Lady Franklin to search for her husband. 


HAY, JOHN. 1838-1905. 
Castilian Days. Houghton. 1899. 
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Studies of Spanish manners, character and politics in the 
seventies, written in a most entertaining fashion. 


(See also p. 173, 547) 


HEARN, LAFCADIO. 1850-1904. 


Two Years in the French West Indies. Harper. 1890. 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 2 vols. Houghton. 1894, 

Kokoro: hints and echoes of Japanese inner life. Houghton. 
1896. 

Japan. An Attempt at Interpretation. Macmillan. 1904. 

Hearn succeeded in “photographing the soul of Japan” by mak- 


ing his work vivid with legends, poems and personal experience. 
(See also p. 151) 


HENDERSON, HELEN W. 1874— 


A Loiterer in New York. Doran. 1917. 
A Loiterer in New England. Doran. 1919. 
A Loiterer in Paris. Doran. 1921. 


HORNADAY, WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1854— 


Two Years in the Jungle. Scribner. 1901. 
Camp-fires in the Canadian Rockies. Scribner. 1906. 
Camp-fires on Desert and Lava. Scribner. 1908. 
(See also p. 290) 


Exciting narratives of danger and adventures in hunting and 
studying wild plants and animal life in out-of-the-way places. 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN. 1837-1919. 


Venetian Life. Houghton. 1861-1865. 

Italian Journeys. 1867-72. 

Tuscan Cities. Houghton. 1886. 

London Films. Harper. 1905. 

Certain Delightful English Towns. Harper. 1906. 

Roman Holidays and Others. Harper. 1908. 

Seven English Cities. Harper. 1909. 

(See also pp. 303, 317, 362, 450) 

Howells wrote with exquisite keenness of perception and humor 


of Italy and England, the aftermath of his Venetian consulate and 
a long residence in England. 
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JAMES, HENRY. 1843-1916. 


Portraits of Places. Houghton. 1883. 

A Little Tour in France. Houghton. 1885. 

English Hours. Houghton. 1905. 

The American Scene. Harper. 1907. o. p. 

Italian Hours. Houghton. 1909. 

(See also p. 314) 

“Henry James,” says the Spectator, “knows the French, their 
history, their minds and their customs considerably better than 
most travelers do.” 


KANE, ELISHA KENT. 1820-1857. 


Adrift in the Arctic Ice Pack. Macmillan. 1915. 


A Philadelphia physician who went on one of the search parties 
for Sir John Franklin. 


LONDON, CHARMIAN. 


Log of the Snark. Macmillan. 1915. 
Our Hawaii. Macmillan. 1917. 


LOTI, PIERRE. 1850— 


Morocco. 1890. McKay. o. p. 

Jerusalem. Stokes. 1898. 

Egypt. Duffield. 1898. 

Siam. 1898. McKay; Stokes. 

India. Stokes. 1903. 

Pierre Loti writes delightfully of his travels in the Far East, 
which fascinated him even in childhood. He loves to describe 
strange scenes, casting over them a vague melancholy. (See p. 341) 


LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. 1868— 


A Wanderer in Holland. Macmillan. 1905. 
A Wanderer in London. Macmillan. 1906. 
A Wanderer in Paris. Macmillan. 1909. 

A Wanderer in Florence. Macmillan. 1912. 
A Wanderer in Venice. Macmillan. 1914. 
More Wanderings in London. Doran. 1918. 
(s7e nso pp. 117, 123, 274, 305) 
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Lucas is a traveler who brings much back because he takes so 
much out. His information about what he is going to see is com- 
plete before he sees it. His travels always center around the 
picture galleries and shrines of literary interest, and he is so 
widely read and so well grounded in history, art, and biography, 
that his background is one of remarkable perspective. His 
avowed purpose in writing is to kindle a taste rather than to 
instruct. 


LUMHOLTZ, CARL. 1851— 


Among Cannibals. Scribner. 1889. 
Unknown Mexico. Scribner. 1902. 

New Trails in Mexico. Scribner. 1912. 
Through Central Borneo. Scribner. 1920. 


Carl Lumholtz is a Norwegian explorer and ethnologist. The 
University of Christiania where he studied, sent him in 1880 to 
Australia to make ethnographical collections. In 1889 he pub- 
lished “Among the Cannibals.” For the Geographical Society of 
New York, he studied (1890-93) the cave dwellers, Indian tribes 
of Northern Mexico. In 1894-97 he made investigations among 
Indian tribes farther south, for the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


LUMMIS, CHARLES F. 1859— 


Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo. Century. 1892. 1922. 


A new and enlarged edition, reset, of a very popular travel book 
published first in 1892. It deals with the desert, the Grand 
Canyon, and New Mexico, with interesting information about the 


Pueblo Indians. 

MILLS, ENOS A. 1870-1922. 
The Rocky Mountains’ Wonderland. Houghton. 1915. 
Your National Parks. Houghton. 1917. 
(See also p. 293) 

MUIR, JOHN. 


(See chapter on “Nature Writers,” 317, also p- 287) 
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NANSEN, FRIDTJOF. 1861— 
The first Crossing of Greenland. Longmans. 1890. 
Farthest North. Harper. 2 vols. 1897. 


Nansen reached the nearest point to the North Pole that had been 
reached in 1895. 


O’BRIEN, FREDERICK. 


White Shadows in the South Seas. Century. 1919. 

Mystic Isles of the South Seas. Century. 1921. 

Atolls of the Sun. Century. 1922. 

O’Brien, the most romantic travel writer of the present day, 
is said to be mainly responsible for the South Sea craze which has 
ruled our travel literature of the last few years. The “Cruise of 
the Kawa” exploited the craze and travestied it out of existence. 


PAINE, ALBERT BIGELOW. 1861-1921. 


The Lure of the Mediterranean. Harper. 1921. 
(See also p. 303) 


PEARY, ROBERT E. 1856-1920. 

Northward Over the Great Ice. 2 vols. Stokes. 1898. 

The North Pole, Its Discovery in 1909. Stokes. 1910. 

Secrets of Polar Travel. Century. 1917. 

Realistic accounts of life and adventure in the quest for the pole, 
largely taken from diaries of Peary and his companions. 


POWELL, E. ALEXANDER. 1879— 


The Last Frontier. Scribner. 1912. 

Gentlemen Rovers. Scribner. 1913. 

The End of the Trail. Scribner. 1914. 

Asia at the Crossroads. Century. 1922. 

By Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne. Century. 1923. 

Major Powell is an American who took an active part in the 
war and wrote several volumes about it. He travels to be enter- 
tained and he never fails to entertain his reader with the sights 


he has seen. 
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ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. 1858-1918. 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness. Scribner. 1914. 
(See also pp. 301, 315) 


Theodore Roosevelt was as vivid and vigorous when he wrote 
of adventure as when he lived it. He could recreate for the stay- 
at-home the dangers of this trip through hitherto unexplored 
wildernesses. 


ROSS, EDWARD ALSWORTH. 1866— 


The Changing Chinese. Century. 1911. 
South of Panama. Century. 1915. 
Russia in Upheaval. Century. 1918. 


These books contain a great deal of sociology mixed with travel. 
The author has written extensively on sociology, and he travels, not 
so much to see the land as the people, and to study their customs, 
government, religion, and state of civilization. 


RUHL, ARTHUR. 1876— 


The Other American. Scribner. 1908. 
New Masters of the Baltic. Dutton. 1921. 


SCOTT, ROBERT FALCON. 1858— 


Scott’s Last Expedition. Dodd. 1913. Abridged, 1923. 
Voyage of the Discovery. Scribner. 1907. 


Valuable for their record of scientific research and as human 
documents. 


SHACKLETON, SIR ERNEST HENRY. 1874— 


The Heart of the Antarctic. Lippincott. 1909. o. p- 


A record of the voyage which fixed the magnetic pole. This voyage 
has also been recorded by Frank Wild, in “Shackleton’s Last 
Voyage.” Stokes. 1923. 


SHACKLETON, ROBERT. 1860— 


Unvisited Places of Old Europe. Penn. 1913. 
The Book of Boston. Penn. 1916. 
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The Book of New York. Penn. 1917. 
Touring Great Britain. Penn. 1917. 
The Book of Philadelphia. Penn. 1918. 
The Book of Chicago. Penn. 1920. 
The Book of Washington. Penn. 1922. 


These books resemble nothing so much as table talk. They are 
filled with entertaining anecdote and sly humor. Shackleton writes 
of each city with the detachment of a visitor and with the courtesy 
of a guest. He is impartial in his admiration and always polite in 
his criticism. Too few people travel in the places where they live. 
These books make home travel the most interesting of all. They 
seem to be written not for strangers but for natives of the cities 


they describe. 


SLOCUM, JOSHUA. 1844— 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Century. 1900. 


Actual experiences during a cruise around the world in the 
Spray with a crew of one. 


STEFFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. 1879— 


My Life with the Eskimo. Macmillan. 1913. 

The Friendly Arctic. Macmillan. 1921. 

Hunters of the Great North. Harcourt. 1922. 

The Northward Course of Empire. Harcourt. 1922. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS. 1850-1894. 


An Inland Voyage. Scribner. 1878. 

Travels With a Donkey. Scribner. 1879. 

Silverado Squatters. Scribner. 1883. 

Across the Plains. Scribner. 1892. 

Amateur Emigrant. Scribner. 1892. 

In the South Seas. Scribner. 1896. 

Essays of Travel. Scribner. 1905. 

(See also pp. 273, 303, 398) 

Stevenson wrote travel sketches with the same grace, finish and 
wit that he wrote romances, verse and adventure. He wrote of 
his adventures and hardships around the globe seeking health for 
himself and his wife. 
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STODDARD, CHARLES WARREN. 1843-1909. 


South Sea Idylls. Scribner. 1892. 
One of the earliest of the South Sea books. 


STREET, JULIAN. 

Abroad at Home. Century. 

American Adventures. Century. 

Mysterious Japan. Doubleday. 

A joyful traveler whose journeys are in the nature of jaunts 
and larks. A fickle advocate of the “See America First.” 


STUCK, HUDSON. 1863— 


Ten Thousand Miles With a Dog Sled. Scribner. 1914, 
The Ascent of Denali. Scribner. 1914. 


TOMLINSON, H. M. 1873— 


The Sea and the Jungle. Dutton. 1913. 
Lively descriptions of life at sea and in the jungle of Brazil. 


TWAIN, MARK (Samuel L. Clemens). 1835-1910. 


Innocents Abroad. 1869. Harper. 
Roughing It. 1872. Harper. 

A Tramp Abroad. 1880. Harper. 

Life on the Mississippi. 1883. Harper. 
Following the Equator. 1897. Harper. 
Europe and Elsewhere. Harper. 1923. 
(See also pp. 303, 349) 


Mark Twain was a traveler with many moods. He could write 
reminiscences like “Roughing It,” record fresh impressions of old 
scenes in “Life on the Mississippi” or combine keen observation 
with uproarious mirth in “Innocents Abroad.” 


VAN DYKE, HENRY. 1852. 


Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land. Scribner. 1916. 
(See also pp. 120, 142, 178) 


Describing a caravan journey through Palestine in 1908. The 
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author’s knowledge of the Scriptures makes it a valuable guide to 
Bible lands. 


ROGOSS ONES SCONE 


Questions 


. Name three travel series covering towns and cities. 


Name several early classics of travel. 
Mention two classics of travel in epistolary form. 


. Name a work of scientific travel and of missionary travel. 


What is “Eothen” about? 


. Name three American classics of travel. 


Who traveled in search of ancient manuscripts? 
Name a famous book on Alpine climbing. 


. Did Livingstone go after Stanley or Stanley after Livingstone? 
. What traveler was the original of Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound”? 
. Who has written several books on war-damaged buildings? 

. Name some tramp travelers. 

. Name two books on old Philadelphia and old New York. 

. Name two books of European travel for a hasty tourist. 

. Who is the leading writer on the South Seas? 

. Name some “See America First” books. 

. Name some travel books on Palestine. 

. Name a guide book to all our National Parks. 

. Name two Arctic explorers and one Antarctic. 

. Name a travel book by a woman. 
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